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THE IIIN1)U FAMILY. 
SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER VIIT. 


Next in rank to tlio priest and tho is tho DaUi^giia or 
Arharji of ilio family. IIo is tlio astrologer, and it is liis province 
to expound tlio mysterious and tho occult and their influence on 
llio destiny of tho members of the fixmily. This influence is jup- 
pr).sod to cmanafco from the sun, moon or tho planets and is 
believed in by all orlhodox Ilindue. It is striking lliMj;i^^fstro-: 
logical belief is a necessary adjunct to tho theological ^.jjgo of 
social existence, xvhother in Europo or Asia, and if wo are not 
very mistaken, tho bulk of Hindu life is supported by astrological 
sopliislries. Whereas in Europe, astrology is degenerated astro- 
nomy, in India it must have oo-cxisted with astronomy as an 
iiidcpendont brancli of liumaii knowledge. Astrology is con- 
siderably allied with theological philo.sophy, and whereas tho 
former* diagnoses tho evil destiny, the latter prescribes tlio cure. 
Tlio Acliarji tlioreforo unites in his profession the prediction of 
impending evils and tho means by which they may bo averted. 
Our impression is tliat Indian astrology, as it is, is a much more 
expansive system than any other on the surface of tho globe, 
and tho peculiarity of the system lies in its having a religious 
aspect. 

Such being tho hold which astrology has on tho feelings of 
our coniilrymoii, it is nothing strange, that the Achaiji should' 
bo consulted' on all possiblo transactions. His functions statt 
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witli tlie preparation of tho horocscopo, WIieUGVGr a birth jiahos 
place in the family. 'I'ho native horoscope is a loug statement of 
events and incidents likely to transpire witliin tho span of Iminan 
existence, so cleverly worded as to be susceptible of all sorts of 
\jjonstruction with a vie\v to verify by a strained process oacli pro- 
diction. Tho brightness or dimness of a man’s future in tlio 
light of the horoscope depends considerably upon tlio amount 
of fee you pay to tho astrologer. No doubt, in some instances, 
the astrologer’s prediction is fultilled, ami tho ignorant necessarily 
become grounded in their faith. In tho liorosoopo, the position of 
the planets in tho heavens and their conjunction or opposition at 
tho time of the birth are noted, and tliis becomes tho koy-noto to 
the e:Aosition of tho after-events of life. 

, Acharji has a multitude of other minor duties to per- 

form. Ho has to give opinion as to whether a journey on a parti- 
cular day would bo propitious, whether a particular disease would 
last^or a week or moro, whether the celebration of a domestic 
oco5j'"^noe should take place on this date or that date, whether a 
new K use should be occupied on a certain date or not, and other 
similar matters. On each and every one of these occasions, he gets 
a fee, in money and rice, pulse and vegetables. If the party whoso 
fate is consulted is prevented by poverty from paying any money, 
he must nevertheless put along with tho rice and vegetables a 
piece of some superior metal, to soften down tho iro of tho aveng- 
ing plani't. Tlio Acliarji voliiuteors to bear tho burden of nnotlior’s 
disease, with the aid of his mysterious art. Many a Ilimlu 
mother is seen to pay him handsomely for this profession of self- 
denial oil his part till she finds that it is all a delusion. 

In a Hindu family, tlio Acharji is tho match-maker. lie 
compares the respective planetary iiifluonces on the brido-groom 
and the bride, and should they harmonize, tho match is pro- 
nounced to bo an auspicious one, otherwise it is donouncod as 
foreboding disastrous results. Tho time of tho marriage is fi.xed 
by him, and his art is full of aphorisms pointing to tho conso- 
’quenoes which may take place, if it is not colobratod at the 
atis icious hour. 
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It is llio Acharji^s vocation to keep tho Lares and Penates of 

a liouseliold alwaj^s satisfied. For this purpose, tho family some 
times celebrate the worship of the sun or fire, under his guidance. 
lOven that Serpent-God Anaiita is not forgotten in tho midst of 
all tlicso worships. jf- 

In explaining tho new Almanac tho Acharji is a regfilai - 
adopt. Ho summons all tho members of the family to hear it, 
for tlio edificp-tioii of their faith in tho gods. With a view to 
qualify themselves as listeners, each member is made to hold in 
his hand a betel-nut and some flo wers. According to Hindu 
mythology, for every particular year, a particular heavenly body 
is elected to govern the universe assisted in the task of govern- 
ment by others. The Governor is styled tho King, and hiij assis- 
tants leave charge of the several departments of the universal .. 
state. One is for instance the minister, another is in charge of 
tlio rainfall, a third is in charge of the supply of food, and so on. 
Before tho now year sets in, there is a sliort of Budget mad"3i by 
tlie gods in solemn conclave, in which the quantity of wate'j, air 
food and other tilings necessary for human existence, is seSdowii 
as available. But tho Budget can never bo exceeded. p9.n tho 
present Bengali year, tho king is Budli (planet Mercury) and the 
minister is tho planet Saturn (Sani). His Sublime Majesty’s 
term of oirieo is according to tho Almanac a year of peace and 
plenty, of good works and destitute of disturbance. Saturn’s in- 
fluence as minister is stated to bo productive of ‘ Scarcity, numer- 
ous thieves,, and human misery.’ And so on with the others. 
It is talcs like these which the Acharji recounts before his audi- 
ence, for w’hich ho gets a good romunoratiou after tho iudigonous 
method wo have described above. 

Tlio Astrologer is versed in palmistry, and he is frequently 
soon to tell tho forluuos of people. But his predictions always 
savour c-f good. For instance, his art prompts him to accost eacli 
baoholor as a widower in embryo, of rare luck, and each spinis- 
tor as rich with conjugal love, chastity, beneficence and other noble 
virtues. Some times tho Acharji pretends to tell you tho secrets of* 
your mind, ydtir desires and volitions. In tho case of missing or 
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lost property, lie ventures upon informing you of its tvlioroaboufs 
in consideration of a remuneration paid. 

The third and last class of qiiaHt^memhers embrace the mid- 
wife and the barber. In the estimation of the family, the mid- wife 
no ordinary person. Her father may be a cobbler, her husband 
^ tanner of cow-skin, nevertheless she is an object of fear and re- 
gard. This is due to the profession she plies — a profession whicl], 
as we shall presently see, is quite uniq^ie. Tlie cliildren call her 
‘ma,’ because mciter-familm has taught them so, in consideration 
of the mid- wife’s invaluable services at the time of their birth. 
Young women of rospcctablo himilies sometimes bow down to her, 
either to secure her good wishes or to avert the misfortunes wdiicU 
her curse may bring on them in the lying-in room. But bo their 
» motiv^what it may, the fact is that she is a groat favorite of 
mater-familias^ an object of fear and reverence to young wives, 
and a regular scare-crow to the children. 

/It has never been our lot to see a mid- wife of fair complexion. 
Sh64| always of repulsively black complexion and of features 
whiclj^are positively grim. She carries about her a smell of 
stron Jjjjtobacco, onions and garlic, raw cocoanut oil spiced some 
times with the smell of vimm localh* It is therefore quite natural 
that the little people in the family should view her as an object of 
terror. Her visits to the family are frequent. They are ostensibly 
paid for blessing the little ones, who saw the light of the day 
through her efforts, but really to silently enquire whether there 
be any one in the family about to bo confined. Great is her joy 
when such a one is found. She blesses her from the pith'of her 
bone and hails the hour when she would fondle a male child in 
her lap. The lady in the interesting position is then eyed 
through her professional spectacles and the time of her confine- 
ment is prophesied. The mid-wife then receives her meed of 
obeisance once more, and with something more substantial in her 
' pocket. She winds her w^ay home to quaff her dram or smoko her 
pipe. On all festive and ceremonial occasions, she is a welcome 
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guest under the family roof, and muter^fainiluC 8 liberality to her 
becomes a trifle more than ordinary. 

But nothing can describe the interest which attends lier 
person, when she enters the house on her profVssional mission. 
If you watoh her as she crosses the tlircshhold, you find her> 
looking demure and important, as if sheliad the entire obstetric- 
al surgery in her little fingers end. While there is regular 
bustle in the hoiise-hold, wliilo is running up and 

down in anxious suspenco, while Karta sits bolt upright against 
tlie door post of tlio lying-in room, waiting every moment to 
liear happy news, while the servants and maids are going to and 
fro on important errands, wliilo tho liusband is fluttering as a 
bird in a cage, and while tlio lady in tlio lying-in room is 
enduring the excruoialing pangs of maternity, tlio mid-wife is . 
quite cool and complacent, as if there was nothing of importance 
to rullle her serenity, and nothing like pain or anguish in the 
vucabulary of mattor-of-faet lilb. She scolds mfitcy-famUiasi^Aox 
being nervous, recalls to her mind what slie had endured when 
she was in a similar situation. To her patient, she becomes 
positively heartless and tells many a hard word. Her personal 
wants increase in gooiiictrical ratio as her patient gets Avoise. 
She cannot work without her luncheon. Slie must have good 
tobacco to smoko. This must bo brought to her, that must be 
throwu away. So that for the short timo she is in the house, she 
becomes an iiicaruato plague. 

So far as the enjoyment of comforts goes, it is deplorable W'ith 
our wCmen. .They are taught from their infancy to view com- 
forts as reserved for tho sterner sex alone. But what pen 
can closcribo tho hardship which they are subjected to, iii passing 
through tho lying-iu room. One would suppose that they are made 
of a harder metal that defies all physiological and hygienio law. 
With us as with tlie Jews of old confinement is a state of impu- 
rity. All communication with the impure is temporarily suspended. 
She can not bo touched. To enter her room is rank pollution. She 
must vegetate in a situation of isolation in the company of her' 
babe and iT low-casto maid, temporarily engaged to minister to 
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her comforts. Some retired first floor room which had boon used as 
a cowshed or in which fire- wood had been stored, is fitted up for lior 
accommodation. Its dampness or closeness is not considered for 
a moment. The ‘ fitting up ^ consists of a torn weed-mat, and a 
jillow which had seen the light of years, but which mater- 
in one of her economic moods had kept up for use on 
this occasion, relieved by a couple or two of earthen pots and 
pitchers. In some cases, a small wooden plank is selected as a 
fit substitute for the pillow. A large fire is kept up inside 
the room to heighten its temperature and to contribute to its 
darkness. For a fortnight or so, the babe and its mother are 
literally baked, not to speak of the stifling heat of the room in 
which their sad lot is oast. It is usual with them to bo baked in 
. fire thrice daily, so much so that it takes mouths to eradicate the 
marks on her person occasioned by the scorching process. 

But to return to the mid-wife herself. It is her proud 
' duty to out the navel-string of the babe, and tins she executes 
with no better knife than a bamboo-slice. She liaggles for the 
remuneration before the string is cut, and the remuneration is 
always greater where the babo is a male. On the eighth day, sho 
comes to the houso to receive (lie sweetmeats and poiTpiisite, and 
this is repeated on tlio twentieth or tliirtietli day, when tlio 
purification of the mother and babo takes place. On this occasif)U 
mater-famUiaH makes her handsome presents of money and 
clothes, and the midwife leaves it with hearty bcnediction.s. 

The family harbor is not so important a person* as the mid- 
wife, but nevertheless his avocations can not ho disponsed* witli. 
His ordinary duties arc those with the razor, tlio scissors, and tlio 
paring instruments for which ho receives an aiuiual foe, partly 
in money and partly in grain, vegetables and clothes. Ills 
extraordinary duties aro to he present on all ceremonials, to 
wait upon the bridegroom at tho time of tlio nuptials, and to 
i^^ecompany KarMn cliild when ho goes to neighbours’ houses for 
iilYiting them. No purification can bo had, unless tho Iiair is 
tho chin and tho nails pared off, and this brings 
1 extra remuneration. 


xemOTed from 
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With us, barhors aro a proverbially cunning race. With a 
pair of roptilo-liko oyos and ears pricking up on tho sly, tlio 
barber is like Hamlet’s ghost, hie et nhiqnc. In all places, he is 
a great gossip, tolling tales after bis rude fasblou to the infinite 
delight of his hearers. Tie comes to your house softly as if . 
was treading on eggs, takes a pull at tho ordinary pipe, pours 
water into his shaving cup from tho nearest pitcher, and addresses 
himself without further ceremony to remove your redundant 
hairy vegetation, all the time telling you in the way of diversion 
funny things. AVith tho Karla his stay is of a longer duration, 
us Karla always looks up to him for tho newest intelligence, and 
this the barber recounts with much eloquence. Smoothing tho 
edge of tho razor at intervals, on his hairy haunch as if it was 
tho razor strap itself, generally the shaving process is accom- 
panied with a sensation of pain. You feel as if the rascal is 
bruising and not shaving your chin, and when you smart under 
an accidental cut, and feel that blood is oozing out of your 
vein, tho barber would omniously shako his head, and ex- 
claim that it is a pity blood and not milk has come out. When 
maier-famiUas scolds him for not paring off the nails of her 
children, ho would say ‘ maam, the nails would be useful when 
the children would fly at each other’s throats or for extracting 
the grain from peas.’ Such is his consummate knavery. 

Seriously speaking, tho barber is an exei’escenco of society, 
whom it would bo worth our while to extirpate, body and soul. 
What an iufliotion his instruiuent imposes on us ! what monstrous 
scent of strong tobacco comes off tho palm of his hand with which 
lie daubs our chin with water ! Tliink of the loft hand with which 
ho turns your head this way and that way, when in the act of 
shaving, and you cannot help being disgusted with him. 
Oh for some spot, whore tho barber finds no access— some shade 
where our boards and whiskers may thrive in their native 
luxuriance ! 
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Kokila was brought iu custody after the incidents related in 
the last chapter came to a close. Her hands were not tied, it is 
true, but three of the Darogali’s men kept guard over her, so that 
escape was impossible. Before the inquest was declared closed, 
Nufifer had secured the custody of three other persons. They were 
first the char-woman, who, as the reader recollects, published the 
news of Koochil’s murder in the village, second, Siru, the gold- 
smith, suspected of being an acoomplieo before fact, and lastly 
Eambhadra, suspected of being unduly familiar with Kokila. Both 
Siru and Eambhadra were brought to the Thannah, handcuffed 
while the char-woman had comparatively greater liberty of limbs. 
Thb police office was a low ono-storoyed building consisting 
of two central rooms and two side rooms, with a Verandah on 
each side running the whole length of the building. The central 
rooms were the Darogah’s sunelitm sanclorum, one of the side- 
rooms was covered with folios of the Diary and other Police 
records, the remaining sido-room was the Ilajiit (wlioro offenders 
stay pending Police enquiry): the IlqiiU-voom was a perfect 
square, measuring twelve by twelve, with only’ono door and some 
holes iu the walls as an apology for window.s. There was a hole 
each on the panels of the door, and it was secured' by a strong 
bolt from outside. So that if you wanted to know in what 
plight the offenders were there, you had only to look in through 
the door-holes. 

It was late in the evening when Kokila and the other 
; jwrsons suspected of being privy to her husband’s murder arrived 
the- Thannah. At the sight of the ominoits building, the 
point qhor-woman sent off a terrific yell. She pleaded her inno- 
aoenOe as loudly and in as pliant a tone as she could. And 
only^ot a severe thrashing with a heavy shoe iu rctm-n. 
-;|(he Oriloahd she could cry no more. Her brain 
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reeled, slie felt a sensation of dizziness come over her, and after 
ejaculating *Oh my God’ she fell into a heavy swoon. 

Ramhhadra saw all this. lie for the nonce had mustered 
up all his courage and had prepared himself for the worst. 
In fact ho wore a countenance of contemptuous defiance^ 
Ilia person was searolied, but there was no coin about him. 
Siru came in for his share of search. No money neither, 
but during the search of his person, ho stood unusually erect 
and stiff, with his legs in contact with each other. His counten- 
ance was composed. He did not sob or whine for mercy, had not 
a word to say in self-defence. He was looking a peculiar look at 
the Darogah each time their eyes met — half winking, half implor- 
ing, accompanied with significant coughs and more significant 
nods. Ivokila had shut up her sobbing, as sobbing was of no avail. 
A sudden idea had flashed into her mind, engendered by the 
Darogah’s last words to her. ‘ But look up, my beauty, all’s not 
so bad, as you fear,’ were liis words as she revolved in her mind 
what they meant. ‘ The Avoids, were pregnant with meaning/ 
thought she, and I have then every hope. Tlie names of the 
parties were then recorded^ in the Police register together with 
their descriptions and additions, llambhadra and Siru were 
then cast into tho Hajut-rooni, the char-Avomau was left to 
tlio care of an under-constable in the back verandah. Kokila 
was found missing. ‘Where’s she? AAdiero's she? Not here. 
Not there,’ cried a dozen voices and the Police station became 
shortly Babel- itself. 

Niilfer Darogah felt greatly mortified. His mortification 
soon became changed into frautio rage. Such of his men 
who had charge of tlie young woman Avere severely beaten 
for their negligence, Avhilo tho fiat went forth to the others 
to detect the absconding beauty, at any cost and at any 
hazard. 

The Police in tlioso days had sufficient sympathy among 
themselves. Tho disappearance of an offender from the thannah 
was ooa3iderod.,a great shame, and greater Avas the shame when 
they thought that it Avas a woman, who had shown them the* 
2 • ■ 
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thumb.* This sense of humiliation put spurs to thoir detective 
powers. It was such a nook-aud-corner search as was uiipre- 
cedontod in the police annals of any country. Every bnsh was 
beaten, every orchard was ransacked, every pond was sounded, 
tnrid every bye-lane traversed, but no trace of the woiiiau could 
be got. Some went one waj', some another, some towards Koochirs 
house, and some toward’s Siru’s workshop, with no better result. 
The officers of the police broke open people’s houses at night, 
roused females from their beds, tore open their veils to satisfy 
themselves that none of them was Kokila in disguise. But tlieso 
efforts were of no avail. Kokila could not be found, and the 
officers of police came back one after another crest-fallen to tell 
t leir fruitless talo before thoir chief to receive abuse and curse 
in return. 

Nuffer could not sleep that night. He awoke with feverish 
headache, and with a heart that was Etna itself previous to an 
ertiption, ‘ What should he do ? what could ho do thought ho. 
At last a thought struck him, and as ho pondered over it, his 
countenance brightened up into one of fiendish joy. ‘The m/as 
confined in the Hajut-rooni might give mo some information as 
te her whereabouts. They must bo privy to her flight. I will 

make them confess every thing, or else I am a bastard and 

thought the Darogah aloud. 

Swift as the lightning he repaired to the Ilajut-room to get 
the wished-for information. 

‘Now sa/a% tell mo, where is Kokila 5^’ was the question he 
put to the unfortunate persons in custody in an almost savage 
tone. 

Eambhadra and Siru looked at each other in confounded 
ignorance. Eeally they did not know of Kokila’s movements 
at all — nor had they been privy to her plans and machinations 
aince the Darogah had taken them into custody. So joining the 
pittns of their hands, they simultaneously exclaimed in an im- 
^ Justice incarnate, have mercy on us. Wo know 

WAdiQg 0^ power. 
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iioUling.’’ Tho Darogah became scarlet witli rage, at what he 
thought to bo dogged porvorsenoas ou tho part of tho men. So 
without any furtlior ceremony, lie summoned Shitul Sing, and 
commanded him to put the two men to taste a little of tho tiffin. 
Shitul bowed, and proceeded to regale his guests. Siru’ shandy 
and feet were tied with a strong cord, and ho lay flat on ‘ciie 
floor, Rambliadra eyed the ill-treatment of liis comrade with 
dismay. lie apprehended lliat he was going to share the gold- 
smith’s fate, but tlio Darogah was rather generous towards him, 

‘ Now, young man,’ said ho addressing Rambhadra, ‘ would 
you confess any tiling, or taste a little of our tiffin P’ 

llairibhadra liad only to repeat what tho goldsmith said by 
way of pleading ignorance, hut before ho had fully expressed his 
sontiments, Shitul Sing’s hand was on his elbow and tliat monster 
of a Darogah was seen signing to Ins subordinate to put Ram- 
bhadra to a now sort of torture. Shitul got hold of a small cane, 
and imporiouly commanded Rambhara to stand bolt upright. 
Tliia was done in no time. Siiitul tlieu took a chalk and drew 
two lines on tho floor, four feet apart from each other, and made 
tho important victim stand so that there was a space of four foot 
between his two logs. 

Rambliadra suffered excruciating pain, in oonsequonee of the 
posture ho was forced to stan«l in. He cursed tho hbur when he 
was minded to enter tho goldsniith’s sliop, and yet bettor cursed 
the liour when ho first saw Kokila. 

Later iu. tho day, Siru and Rambhadra w’ero set at large. 
Tlio Darogah rocoivod live pounds as a fee for setting them free, 
while ton shillings were paid to Shitul Sing, wherewith to regale 
himself with betel-leaves.* 

Tlie Darogah, thus edified, provided to report tlie murder 
of Koochil to the Magistrate exculpating Siru and Rambhadra 
from all complicity thereto. Tho liorriblo crime was laid on the 
shoulders of Bangshi with the connivance, and possible co- 
operation of Kokila between whom an illicit love had subsisted. 

* Tl\o j'lvciip.pf.ii briUii throug'i Uuniilit/ calls it so in cooflideratiem of the 
Constables august position. • 
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In regard to tlio discovery of the bloody knife, brokei| box and 
other things in the compound of tlie murdered man’s house, 
the report was wholly silent. 

Think not, reader, that the portrait wo have attempted to 
sketch is an ideal one devoid of life-like features. Think not, that 
in a mood of wantoimess, we have exaggerated it to bring down 
upon our Police, the voice of public opprobrium. Think not, 
that influenced by a too nice sense of tho liberty of the subject, 
wo are maliciously underrating tho importance of a class of 
public servants, whose existence is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of society. And think not that it is a personal grudge 
or any sordid desire to gratify that impels us in blackening tlieir 
character. There are and have been in tho ranks of tho Police 
men whose stern honesty, integrity of purpose, trutli-loviiig 
devotion, in the discharge of their responsible trust are quite 
unparalleled in tho annals of humanity. But come with me 
toi, look into the conduct of the generality, and then say whether 
there is ever a more corrupt, unprincipled sot of mortals on tho 
face of tho earth than our preventive and detective oflicials. Tho 
very atmosphere of the Thannah is tainted with sickening 
corruption. It is surcharged with the groans of tho tortured 
and tho oppressed. Hell-terrors reign unabated within its 
walls, so hideous as to scare away Fear itself. Be tho crime 
investigated heinous or light, there is uniformly tho same quan- 
tity of corruption and torture, tho same distortion of truth and 
colouring of falsehood, the same nefarious practices at exacting a 
confession. Strange, that such malpractices should exist, when 
our law that is fast approaching a stage of perfection, is so 
jealous of them. Still more strange, that our Magistrates should 
wink at them and sometimes should encourage them. 

It has been our painful lot to know of many instances 
where Magistrate have deliberately and in contravention of all 
law, rewarded the accused to the Police, that they might make tlie 
aoofQSed / straight.’ Oh! what a world of significance is there 
in this word ‘ straight,’ Our, Thannahs are located at a distance 
^e Magistrate's Oflice ostensibly for the purpose of their 
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teing m^o useful to the people, but really that the cries of the 
tortured might not reach his ears ; many Magistrates believe 
in the omuipotence of tho Police, and they think that the country 
is sadly in want of some sort of torture for the detection of 
crime and criminals. We only deplore this perversion of judg- 
ment, tliis unnatural thirst after blood at variance with the 
instincts of liumanity. 

‘ Things light or lovely in their acted time. 

But now to stern reflection each a crime ; 

Tho withering sense of evil uiireveal’d, 

Not cankering less because the more conceard’ 

CHAPTER IX. 

‘ Qui-hai * hero bearer, bearer,’ asked a rather pompous voice 
with a long nasal twang. 

‘Hero, my lord, your humble servant hero,’ answered a dwarf 
of a servant, wearing a livery. 

^ Say to the comer that I can’t see him just now,’ was the 
master’s command. 

‘ Yery well, ray lord,’ was the servant’s reply, and he bowed 
and retired. 

A minute after, and a splendid phaeton drawn- by a pair of 
milk-white horses with plenty of silver for mounting, was seen 
to glide away from tho portico. It was a nobleman’s vehicle, 
for the servants and tho postillions had tho livery, and as the 
former* sat iii tlio box, you could see them holding a silver 
mace. Besides, tho nobleman’s escutcheon was painted on either 
door of the carriage. The portico from underneath which the 
idiaeton glided away appertained to a magnificent two-storeyed 
house, that commanded an extensive view. A high ground floor, 
two dozens of largo and well aired rooms and a spacious com- 
pound were some of tho excellencies of this habitation. The 
garden was laid out with bed of flowers and ever-green* shrubs. 


* l9 auy body there I 
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and one could discern feminine taste and care in their arrange- 
ment. At the southern extremity of the compoiind^here was 
a largo tank of transparent blue adorned with a flight of stairs 
on each of its four aides. Several tribes of the water-lily vege- 
tated in their favorite element without depreciating its clear 
*iite:ty. On the east side, lay the kitchen, the stables, the poultry 
yard, servant’s quarters, and about the gate, stood the porter’s 
room. In the porch and at each side of the lauding, were arranged 
in pots of «all sizes and shapes a rare collection of all varieties 
of the Cfwfns. A pair of bulfalo horns was affixed in a lifo-liko 
posture, over the entrance to the outer hall, and right below the 
fixture 'was postcil a small placard. 

Shot on the 10th March 1851, by A. P. 

As 3 'ou enter tlie outer liall, your eye encounters a tiger’s 
skin of fjibulous size hero, a leopard’s too there, antelope’s horns 
are stuck up aganist the walls in endless profusion, wild boar’s 
tusks and alligator’s teeth arranged with museum order. In one 
corner, (here are standing guns of all sizes, fowling pieces, iii 
another spears and javelins. In fact the hall presents to you all 
the accoutrements of a baronial residence of the Norman times. 

Tho owner or ratlier tlio occupant of tliis mansion, was no 
other than Mr. Anthony Portland, the District Magistrate of Deor- 
bhoom. Portland was of courso a menibor of tlio Civil Service. 
His father was an under- writer in the days of W arren Hastings, 
and had closely identified himself with the policy of that cele- 
brated administrator. So that it is no wonder that at tho trial 
of Raja Nuudkumar, ho cut a couspiciious figure in tho old 
Supreme Court as presided over by Elijah Impo 3 ^ Nundkuniar 
was convicted, and the important service roiidorod by old Portland 
was reported to the favorable notice of tho Ilon’blo tho Court of 
Directors, who as a reward to the father, at once appointed the 
son to be a member of the Civil Service. Portland was also W(dl 
connected. His mother was a distant relative of the Bucking- 
ham family which traces its ancestry from Georgo Villiers, tho 
igrefid favorite of king James 1. So that considerably before liis 
time, Poland bocaiuo a full Magistrate, in superoossion of others 
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who were his seniors in the service. At the date of onr narrative, 
Anthony was in liis forty-second year. Ho was of pretty hand- 
some features, well proportioned limbs, but of an abnormally 
developed punch, whicli at times made him rather uncomfortable. 
Jlo hated the idea of lotting his hoard or whiskers grow, so ri^h*^ * 
Bongali-like, ho cultivated a pair of moustachio, which by the 
dint of good manure and careful culture descended to somo 
inches below bis chill. With regard to the intellectual man, we 
know nothing. But wo are quite sure that he Jiated all knowledge, 
literary or scientific, fact or fiction all alike, liis library con- 
sisted only of Sporting Magazines and books, or entomological 
treatises and the like. Subsequent to his coining out from home, 
ho w'as for a few months in tlie College of Fort William to learn 
the native languages, and that is the reason wliy a torn Bag-o^ 
h«/fay* or a soiled PaniHh-p.irikhgaf was on his shelf at all. 
But rortlaud was after all a good Bengali scholar, that is to say 
lie considered liimself as oiio. His pratico was to speak the 
Bengali tongue witli the natives. Among liis coimtrymon, he 
was jovial to liglit-braiiiodness. But in Iho midst of tlio natives, 
ho had schooled himself to a demuro reserve in his conversation, 
an aristocratic hauteur in his deportment and quite a savage in 
enforcing olTicial discipline. To sucli of the natives as lorded 
him, lie was a siiieei’o patron, to tlio plain speaking and open 
mouthed lie was severe and unkind. 

Mrs. Portland was a being of a diiferent metal altogether. 
Sho pre-eminently bGlonged to a superior type of naturc^s aristo- 
cracy, Affable, kind and condcsouding, slio carried her radiant 
smiles into the retired kitchen, and her cliarity was in the mouth 
of her menial servants. AV’as it illness which seized her maid or 
menial, sho was at tho sick bedside to watch and pray and minis- 
ter to tho invalid^s comforts. Was it want or distress, lier purse 
was wide open to alleviate it. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Portland and his good wife were not 
on the host connubial terms and have not been for some time 

* An Ur(?ri Book. . 

t A Bengttli Book. 
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past. This information we got from an old butler, who actually 
went to the length of saying that the husband and wife occupied 
separate apartments. Of course to keep up appearances they would 
dine together when there were guests in the house, and take tlioir 
•dxiyo in the evening in each other’s company. So that at dinner, 
if their guest would congratulate the husband for having such a 
good wife, Mr. Portland would be picking up his haudkerchief, 
or if the wife be complemented for having such a jolly good- 
fellow for a liushand, she would cough and look confounded, and 
remark that the weather was very pleasant. 

One morning in cold December, Mr. Portland got up from 
bed rather late. Ho sipped his tea and then descended into his 
study on the ground-floor, lie threw himself into a large easy 
chair at one corner and was leisurely surveying the nipple of a 
gun, when the footman brought on a silver vase a card, announcing 
the visit of the Raja of Birbhoom. The Ilaja had come in that 
BjAendid phaeton described at the opening of the present chapter, 
begging an interview with the lord of his District. Ho remain- 
ed in his carriage for nearly an hour, and then when Mr. Port- 
land’s servants informed him that their master had como into tlio 
study, the Ilaja seut up his card. On receipt of tho card, Port- 
land quietly got up from his easy chair opened one of tho Vene- 
tians in the direction of the .carriage, and then resumed his seat. 
Evidently there was something in tho dross of tho Rajah, whicli 
Portland could not for tho life of him hoar. In lieu of a turban 
( the Rajahs’ national costume) ho had actually on a laced cap, 
and this was quite sufficient to induce him to decline tho visit. 
So he bawled out for liis hearer to intimate to tho R.'yah that ho 
could not see' him, and tho Raja had to go hack in shame and 
humiliation. Portland then commenced cleaning the nipjde of 
his gun, and wdiile in the midst of that task, Mrs. Portland en- 
tered the study with a newspaper in her hand. She apologised 
was about to fall back, when her husband said 
* Don’t go away, Augusta, 

What have you got there ?’ 
idlu^g to the newspaper in her hand. 
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* Nothing save a fling at you for being unduly intimate 
with Joe Vyce, the Planter/^ answered she. 

‘ With who ?’ asked he in an imperious tone. 

‘ With Jog Vyce, tlio plautor of Vycepur,’ replied she with an 
emphasis on tho word planter. 

‘ And shall I weep therefore, Augusta was his cold remark. 

* No, Anthony, you are not sufflciently careful in making 

your ac<iuaintances, and that is the reason why you are sometimes 
hauled over tho coals. As Magistrate you ought to be just 
and impartial to all, natives and Europeans. This you forget 
soinetirnes and ’was her mild romonstrance. 

‘I suppose you have lots of things to attend to, save my 
matters. Leave thorn to me and mind yours,’ was the liusband’s 
reproach. 

‘ By the way, who was it that came in that splendid phae- 
ton ?’ asked slie. 

‘ The Ilaja of Diibhum. He came to see me and I refused,’ 
said he. 

‘You, refused ! There now again ! you hav’nt the courtesy of 
an Englishman, A Iloja comes to you, and you decline seeing him.’ 

‘ Tho fool ought to have known that if I hate any thing on 
earth, it is tlie skull cap. In sooth, when I caino to the country 
first, whom should I see, but a sweeper with a cap dn, and is it 
not cogent tliat I should have a hatred against caps. I don’t 
like natives to come to me witli shoes on, neither. That's not their 
nationality, and when they como with shoes, they evidently mean 
disrespect.’ 

‘ Nonsense, you are quite singular in your views and ’ 

^ Augusta, leave mo to my affairs and be gone. I can’t bear 
being lectured to.’ 

Augusta felt greatly insulted, and applying the haudker- 
diiof to her eyes found her way into her room to cry aloud. 

How unlike the poetical sentiment 

‘ Two heads in council, two beside the liearth 
Two in the tangled business of tho world, 

Two in tho liberal offices of life.’ 

3 
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By Kill las Chandra Mukliarjc'a, M, Ih 


The subject on which I purpose to say a few words this 
evening is Public liisalth. The subject is a most important one, 
but it is BO extensive tliat nothing like justice can be done to it, 
considering the little time I have at my disposal and the short 
time you are willing to allow mo to road this lecture. I shall 
therefore endeavour to lay down a few practical rules for the 
preservation of health, and I shall try to simplify the subject, 
avoiding scientific technicalities as much as possible. The word 
hygiene, in its largest sonso, signifies rules for the culture of both 
the mind and the body, and though there is an intimate counce- 
tion between the two, and the physician has to heal diseases of 
both, the purely physical part comes strictly within the province 
of the physician, and the metaphysical within that of the school- 
master, or the priest. It is admitted by all that the prevention 
of disease and the prolonging of life, have a far more glorious 
aim than the treatment of disease when it occurs. 

When every other nation in tho face of the earth struggled 
hard with ignorance and barbarity, our Aryan forefathers know 
and felt the importance of this subject and framed certain rules 
for tho guidance of tho public. Those who have read Mauu, 
Susrata or Bouvat know what these rules are, most, of which are 
still the standards which we cannot deviate from, but there are 
others which cannot be acted up to at tho present moment. The 
reason of this is obvious. We have attained a civilized and 
therefore a more'or less artificial mode of life, and the desire for 
imitation has become so uppermost in our minds that old things 
are neglected and new things are accepted, perhaps without 
proper judgment. Health is much too neglected by us in the 
present day, and it would bo productive of tho most beneficial 
effeots, if my countrymen and especially the physicians of this 
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country would pay that attention to the subject which it truly 
dosorvos. 

Am. 

A proper supply of puro air is essential to th^ preservation 
of life. By the process of breathing air enters the lungs, the 
oxygon purifies tho blood and tlie carbonic acid is thrown*off 
during expiration. In order that the air should bo pure it 
ought to bo frequently renewed. If the ventilation is not perfect, 
tho carbonic acid, the cutaneous oxlialation, and in some cases the 
products of combustion would acouinulato and give use to 
serious diseases if not death. Tho over-crowding of tho sick is 
oven more dangerous than that of tho healtliy. Tlie sick require 
a more abundant supply of pure air, without which the poisonous 
emanations resulting from their breath and secretions would but 
aggravate their malady. In order to ensure perfect ventilation 
in a room, it ought to be provided with a sufficient number of 
doors and windows ; these should be placed opposite to each otl\pr 
if possible, so that the air may enter tlirough the one opening and 
go out by tho opposite one. The doors and windows of a sleeps 
iiig room should all bo oponed in tho morning, but if the room be 
a small one, and a large number of individual have to sleep in it, 
those should all he opened for a few minutes in the middle of 
night to fiicilitate tlie freo access of puro air. Distinct bods ought 
to bo allowed for mou to sleep on, but if tliis is not possible, as 
it is in the majority of cases, the beds should he so adjusted that 
tho breath of .one, may not come into direct contact with that of 
another. Natural ventilation is always going on slowly and imper- 
ceptibly. Tho air which we throw off from our lungs is heated, 
and so being liglitor rises upwards and tries to diffuse itself into 
the surrounding atmosphere by means of opeiflugs in the doors 
and windows, througli which the colder fresh air rushes in to 
supply its place. In public halls in addition to the doors and 
windows openings are made high up in the walls or in the roofs 
of houses to ensure perfect ventilation. In hospitals and barracks 
artificial moans are had recourse to in addition to the natural^ones. > 
Various methods and instruments havo been used which it would 
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be tedious to mention, namely, by hot air pipes, revolving wheels, 
punkahs, &c. For household purposes tho fans and punkahs are 
about the best ventilators we have. 

Air is naturally purified in various ways. Troos absorb tho 
oarbonio acid of tlie atmosphere, store up the carbon in their 
tisiSues while they throw off the oxygen. Then again noxious 
gases diffuse themselves into the surrounding atmosphere, and 
become innocuous by dilution, or are Wiished down by tho rain. 

Impurities in air. 

Tho wind lifts up with it particles of sand, wood, clay, char- 
coal, cotton, lime, iron, or other metals. Various minute living 
organisms, their ova, the debris of dead creatures, seeds and 
portions of decaying vegetable matter may also bo present in tlio 
atmosphere. Gaseous impurities which might have resulted from 
respiration or combustion from various trades from sewers or 
graves, may also be present. These gases may bo carbonic acid, 
Bi^iphurotted hydrogen, ammonia, sulphurous, sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acid gas. It may be well to remai’k hero that tho morn- 
ing air is purer than the same in any other portion of tho day, 
and tho village air is purer than tho town air. Several methods 
have been employed for the purification of tho air. Any oiio 
who has entered tlio wards of tho Medical College Ilospital must 
have seen ti'ays full of charcoal suspended in thorn, Tho reason 
of this is obvious. Charcoal is a very porous material, and has 
the power of absorbing a large amount of noxious gases, which 
cannot fail to arise from tlie sick. Some persons are in the habit 
of wearing respirators. These being full of charcoal.have tho power 
of filtering the air drawn into tho lungs by tho wearer. Lime, 
coal tar, and dried earth are purifiers of the air. Yfirious liquids 
have been used fbr this purpose, such as carbolic acid, solution of 
chloride of lime and nitrate of lead. But gaseous purifiers are by 
far the most important and effective. The gas generated by. the 
burning of sulphur, namely sulphurous acid gas, is a very potent 
purifier. There are other gases more or less effective, namely, 
chlorine, nitrous and hydroohlorio acid gases, iodine and ammonia. 

diseases have been produced by impure air. Knife 
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grinders and colliers suffer especially from chest diseases, such as 
bronchitis, phthisis and pneumonia, and the reason is siniplo. 
Particles of coal and of iron aro taken into the lungs with 
the inspired air, and a portion of these become imbedded in 
the lung tissue, and it is by the irritation produced by tlio 
presence of these foreign matters that these diseases are ]ft*o- 
ducod. The potters suffer especially from a species of bronchitis 
known as potters’ asthma. Those, who work with lead suffer from 
colic and paralysis, while those who manufacture phosphorus 
matches suffer from diseases of the gums and lower jaw. Then 
again, asthma has been produced by inhaling tlie air of certain 
gases, while various skin diseases have been caused by the spores 
of fungi present in the atmospliere. Cholera and malarious 
fevers have been known to arise from impure air. There are 
some diseases which may bo transmitted from man to man by 
means of the air ; among others may bo mentioned, small pox, 
plague, typhus and typhoid fevers, hooping cough, measles, 
scarlet and puerperal fevers, eiysipelas and hospital gangrene. 
It is here necessary to draw attention to a prevailing bad custom 
in our country, whicli is tlie source of mucli mischief. It is well- 
known that the lying-iii-room should be the best room in the 
house, a room winch should bo dry clear and spacious. But a 
Bengali lying-in-room ( Antoor ) is the very rovOrse. For a 
narrow, damp, dark and dirty room, in fact the worst room in the 
house, is generally selected for this juirpose. Then again, the 
foetal appendages, the membranes, and secretions, aro allow- 
ed to decomposo in this narrow and ill-ventilated room for five 
days, giving off a most offensive and abominable odour. It is 
a v/oTuler that diseases of the puerperal state aro not more com- 
mon in onr country, than they now are. I am glad to say how- 
ever that the enlightened classes have begun to appreciate the im- 
portance of this subject. 

Water. 

I now pass on to the consideration of water. A liberal sup- 
ply of pure water is essentially necessary for health. It has to ^ 
serve several’*purposes, namely, drinking, cooking, bathing, wash; 
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ing and cleaning. It is calculated that 15 gallons per head per 
day is tlie minimum allowance that can be made, but the quan- 
tity for the sick ought to be twice or thrice as much. There are 
various sources from which the water can be supplied. Rain- 
water is gonenilly the purest, but a permanent supply of it can- 
not'be had. It would bo well to collect water during the rainy 
season to be stored up aud used when needed. For tliis purpose 
the water issuing from pipes or falling from tlie roofs of houses 
should never bo collected, but the following method should bo 
adoj)ted. Suspend a bedshoet in the open air during the rains, 
tho four corners of wliioh are attached to four posts fixed for the 
purpose, with a bit of stone in the middle, and place an earthen or 
metallic pot below. In this way a large quantity of pure water 
may bo collected, and stored up. Various infusori are liable to 
generated in such waters, by keeping them for a long time, and 
it would be well to filter tliom before use. 

, Rain-water is not perfectly pure, as it washes down various 
impurities suspended in the atmosphere. A more abundant sup- 
ply of pure water is generally to be liad from springs and rivers. 
The purity of the spring- water is influenced by tho nature of tlio 
soil through which the spring passes. River-water ought to be 
purified before use. The great oxidation that it undergoes during 
its current renders it purer than most well and tank waters. Well 
water is generally impure, unless the strictest precautions are 
taken to prevent subsoil soaking, and tlie passage into it of sur- 
face wasliing during the rains. Tank water is generally impure, 
for not only is it contaminated by surface vrasliings and the de- 
composition of weeds and vegetables, but also from tho bathing 
of individuals, and tlio throwing into it of human excreta. Some 
plants throw off abundance of oxygen and exorcise a remarkable 
purifying elfeet on tho water. The fact was first pointed out by 
Dr. Ohevors. Some tanks at Calcutta were ordered by Sir Charles 
Napier to be cleaned, and the result was that the men who drank 
the water of these tanks with comparative impunity before they 
now foil victims to malarious • disease. Pipo 
pure, but it is liable to be contaminated in its 


. had been cleaned, 
wai 
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fflorago and dislrlbution. Water lias tc pass through lead pipes, 
and is liable to bo impregnated with lead, or tlio sewage air may 
pass througli the water and render it more or loss unwholesome. 
Ice water is generally pure ; for by freezing a gr at number of 
the saline impurities are got rid of. The characteristics of pure 
water are the following : It sliould be witliout smell or taste, 
transparent, free from suspended matters and bo well aerated. 
Any water that is turbid, giving au offensive snioll, with a large 
amount of solid matter suspended and dissolved, should never be 
used for drinking purposes. 

The impurities iu water aro the following : — Organic matter 
both vegetable and animal suspended and dissolved, various noxi- 
ous gases such as sulphurated hydrogen and ammonia, and vari- 
ous metals such as lime, iron, lead and zinc. 

Various methods have been employed for tlie purification of 
water. If water is allowed to stand for some time, a great number 
of its impurities sink to the bottom, and the water is rendered 
comparatively purer. Then again boiling purifies the water, and 
this is tlie reason why cold water that had been boiled is used by 
native Kobirajes in tlio treatment of disease. The purification 
of water by alum and Nimalli is known to all. But charcoal 
and sand combined would purify water in a most effioieut way. 
The best and cheapest method for domestic purposes is the 
following ; — 

On three poices of wood or bamboo fitted with cross bars so 
as to form four triangles are placed four eartheu pots one above 
the other. The bottoms of the three upper pots are to bo per- 
forated by throe small holes to each of wliich a bundle of fine 
grasses (kliorke) may be attached. The uppermost jar is to con- 
tain tlie water that is to bo purified, the second is to bo filled with 
a layer of newly burnt charcoal washed in pure water, the third 
is to contain a layer of sand well washed, the fourth is to remain 
empty, and is to act as a reservoir for the purified water. So that 
the water first passes slowly through a layer of oliarooal, and 
then through a layer of sand befoi’e it is used for drinking, and . 
iu this way Tmany of the impurities are removed. Certain pr^^- 
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cautions are necessary. The mouths of those jars are to be cover- 
ed with small earthen dishes with a hole in tho middle of each, 
the water ought to fall down in drops, tho sand is to he washed 
every other day, and fresh charcoal ought to be introduced every 
week. In this way fresh and pure water may bo obtained with 
scflcrcoly any cost. This process of purification is equal to or 
better than that by the patent carbon filters, which are made 
much of by tho well to-do classes of our community. 

Various diseases have been caused by the use of impure 
water. 

Various affections of the alimentary canal, such as dyspepsia, 
diarrhoea and dysentry frequently result. Cholera and ty- 
phoid fever have been known to arise from this source. These 
may be caused by tho drinking of water impregnated with 
cholera and typhoid excreta, or by the passage into it of sewage 
air containing those poisons. The excreta may bo thrown in 
tl^e neighbourhood of wells and tanks, and may pollute tho 
water by percolating through the soil, or the clothes saturated 
with the excreta being washed in them. There is one disease 
the cause of which is generally overlooked, tho prodnotion of 
malarious fever by drinkiiig water. Among others, I would cite 
two instances, which would prove conclusively that such is the 
case. Two ships started from a certain place to reach their 
destinaton by different routes. The one had an abundant supply 
of pure water, but tho water supply of tho other falling sliort it 
had to draw w^ater from a marshy place. Tho roi^ult was well 
marked ; of the crew and passengers of the latter some died, 
and others began to suffer much from malarious disease, whilo 
those who were in the other vessel remained comparatively 
healthy. Then again a sample bottle of water from a marshy 
plaoo was onco reserved by a chemist for chemical examination. 
His wife mistook it for a bottle of tonic water and drank it. 
The result was very curious. After tho lapse of some hours 
a fit of shivering ushered in an attack of malarious fever. It is 
noteworthy that she had enjoyed previous good health, and 
^lev^^l^ad an attack of ague. Worms of various sorts have 
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been formed in the alimentary canal by the use of bad water. 
Stones are frequently formed in the human body by the use of 
water impregnated with lime salt. Then again goitre has been 
proved to arise from the use of impure water. 

A duo regulation of the time of drinking, and the quantity 
drunk would prevent the attack of many diseases. A very 
frequent use of very cold or of ice water would give rise to vari- 
ous derangements of the stomach in men of our country. Drink- 
ing cold water at a draught after a violent exertion before the 
body had time to cool is so injurious that even death has been 
known to result. Many dyspeptics would be cured of their 
disease if they did not ^ drink till two or three hours after their 
meal, or if they practised the habit of taking a glass of water 
early in the morning on an empty stomach. Water is not only 
an indispensable drink, but it is an invaluable medicine. Cases 
of cholera have been treated and cured by cold water alone. It 
is by the effort of nature to get rid of the poison by the alimetft- 
ary canal that vomiting and purging are produced. But nature 
overdoes the work, for in trying to throw off the poison, the serum 
or the watery part of the blood draws along with it, so there is 
urgent thirst, or demand of nature to replenish the water that 
has been lost. If the patient is allowed to drink copiously, the 
water is rejected for the first few times it is true, but after a few 
attempts it is retained, and when once it is retained the water is 
absorbed, the blood becomes more liquid, and circulates more 
freely, a secretion of urine takes place, and he gets all right. 
I can say a good deal on the subject of the prevention and cure 
of disease by water alone, but such a subject would come more 
reasonably within the limits of hydropathy than the present 
lecture. 

I proceed to say a few words on Bathing. Bathing is essen- 
tially necessary in order to keep the body clean. There are 
several ways in which this process may be performed. One may 
take a shower-bath, or wash himself in reservoirs filled with warm 
or tepid wate^ ) But the plunge bath or bathing in rivers and 
tanks is that adopted by the majority of our countrymen, and a* 
4 
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few remarks on this subject may not ho out of place. Bathing 
ought to bo porformeil in pure water. Cold bathing is very 
beneficial to health. Tlio first sensation on entering a bath is 
that of cold, but after a few minutes a sensation of genial 
waimth spreads all over tlio body, and diroetly this takes place, 
the bath must ho quitted and the body rubbed dry. Cold baths 
give tone and vigor to tlio body, hut a warm bath should only 
be taken by invalids, a habitual use of which would bo apt to 
relax the tissues. Bathing before a meal is the practice gener- 
ally followed, but should any necessity for a bath arise after a 
meal, three or four hours must he allowed to elapse before it 
is taken. Bathing soon after a violent exertion is productive 
of the most mischievous .effects. Before entoidng a hath cold 
water must be applied to the head, and the practice of some of 
our school hoys plunging headlong into tanks from a height can 
not be too strongly condemned. The same may be said of tho 
practice which some men have of curing cold by pouring a lota 
of hot water over the head while the rest of tlie body is immer- 
sed in cold water. We have seen hoys remaining in water for 
half an hour or even an hour, coming out of the hath exhausted 
shivering with cold, with a palo and livid surface. But such ex- 
cesses would produce various diseases. The^e are liltlo things” 
as Helps has said, “and so they are, unless you neglect them,” 
A few words on tho practice of (Ilarir loot). This is tho pernici- 
ous practice of exposing the woman rooontly delivered to w'et 
and cold. As soon as she is delivered, she and her child take a 
bath in cold water, and tho mother soon after takes* rice previously 
macerated in water. If this growing ovil is checked in time 
many of the diseases of tlie puerperal sta^e would he prevented. 
A few words on tho practice of rubbing oil into our body previ- 
ous to bathing. The practice is a very common one in our coun- 
vtry, and I need hardly say that it is a very good ouo. Oil rubbed 
into the skin not only makes it moist and supple, but it promotes 
the secretion from the glands of the skin. It has the power of 
pteteniing inany skin diseases, and when applied to the head 
hairs soft and shining, and prevents tho 
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formation of scurf, but stands in tbe way of tboir boooming pro- 
maturely grey. But oil does not act on the skin alone, a por- 
tion of it is absorbed and acts as a iiutrinieut to the system 
generally. In the treatment of deseases caused by a deficiency 
of fatty matters in the blood, for example phthisis, the unction 
of oil may be combined with the internal use of remedies With 
advantage. Our old Aryan physicians understood the properties 
and uses of oil bettor than any nation in the face of the earth. 
A large amount of oil taken into the stomach would be liable to 
be followed by indigestion, and lienee various medicated oils were 
used by them in tlio treatment of diseases. But the simple prac- 
tice of rubbing oil is, I am sorry to say, sadly neglected by some 
of our countrymen who have risen high in the scale of modern 
civilization, for with thorn soap and pomatum are greater favorites 
than our poor old oil ; but I bog to remind thorn that some of the 
ablest European physicians who have come to India have sanc- 
tioned and adopted this practice. ^ 

Food. 

I now pass on to say a few words on food. A sufficient 
supply of nutritious food is essentially necessary for the preserva- 
tion of health. The constant waste that is taking place in our 
tissues requires that they should be renovated, and this cannot 
take place without a sufficient supply of proper food. ’ The follow- 
ing constituents ought to bo present in our food : nitrogenous or 
albuminous substances, non-nitrogenous substance including 
starch and .sugar, oils and fats, some salt and water. The 
nitrogenous substances are chiefly of use in the production of 
force potential and latent, and if the Organs require to bo stimu- 
lated to increased exertion, a larger amount of nitrogenous sub- 
stance ought to be supplied with the food. Tlie nou-nitrogenous 
substances are chiefly of use in the processes of oxidation and 
the production of animal heat. Oils and fats are required for 
the formation and restoration of most tissues. Water and salt 
are iudisponsiblo, for no cell growth can take place without them* 
It would be well to bear in mind the following preliminary* 
regulations )^ith regard to diet. Before taking a meal the. mou^j 
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Bhoald 1)6 well cleaned. For this purpose we are in the habit 
of using {Dantakasta — dantun) and I think this practice is well 
adapted to our country. Some of our civilized countrymen have 
in a great measure done away with this inelegant and (to them) 
dirty habit of using danhm and various tooth-powders have 
been had recourse to. But tooth-powders alone could not suffice. 
For the powders are apt to get into the intervals between the 
teeth, and produce unsightly lines, the removal of which necessi- 
tates the use of the tooth-brush. It is necessary to mention that the 
juices of certain plants, such astheNeam, Golancha and Ashaora 
which are used as dantun exorcise a remarkable strengthening 
effect on the gums and teeth, and have the power of checking 
various diseases of these parts. Then again, the food should be 
chewed slowly. By slow mastication not only is the food pul- 
verised, and rendered easily assimilatable but a free and abundant 
secretion of saliva takes place which facilitates the process of 
digestion. Best should be taken for a few minutes after a meal. 
Excessive mental or bodily exercise soon after a meal is most 
deleterious to health. Then again, the habit of taking food too 
frequently in too large quantities, and at too long intervals, are 
all to be avoided. It is a good rule to allow six hours to elapse 
between each meal. Then again, variety should be introduced 
into the diet,' for a variety of food and cooking enables us to 
take it in larger quantities, and thus a larger amount of nutri- 
ment is introduced into the body. But let us picture to ourselves 
the case of a Bengali student and see how these rules are sadly 
neglected. lie rises up late in the morning, because he had 
studied till late in the previous night, and without washing his 
face and hands, (let it be here remarked that he is so busy with 
the thought of the approaching examination that he has no time 
to do so) he sits down to read. After he has read for some time, 
he washes his face and hands perhaps without a due attention 
to Cleanlineis. He then pours a little oil over his head, and 
washes in the nearest tank or pours a lota of water 
pter his head. Before he has time to rub himself ^ dry, his food 


hot| perhaps not well cooked and of inferior quality, is 
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brought before him. He hastily swallows a few mouthfuls, and 
then puts on his clothes and hastens to his college or school. It 
is easy to see that the excessive mental exercise, deficient food, 
and the neglect of the simplest rules of the health, renders the 
constitution of most Bengali students weak and sickly, Suoh 
men would be the champions of Hindu regeneration, but tKey 
themselves can only be the fathers of a weak and degenerate race. 

Various diseases are liable to arise from an excess or de- 
ficiency of food. Excess of food may cause various affections of 
the alimentary canal, such as dyspepsia, diarrhoea, dysentery, 
various diseases of the liver and gout. There is no disease which 
will not arise from an insufficient supply of food. The body be- 
comes weak and emaciated, and the vigor and vitality of the 
body being diminished, various diseases will soon get hold of it. 
I am sorry to say that most of our countrymen, especially the 
poorer classes, are suffering from chronio starvation, and hence 
diseases of a low type are so common in our country which require 
a most supporting and stimulating plan of treatment. Grailey 
Hewitt has investigated that this chronio starvation is a frequent 
and potent predisposing cause of disease among the people of 
England, the lower classes especially. What can be the causes 
that are in operation to bring about this deplorable state in our 
country ? The systems of these poor men have been weakened 
by frequent attacks of disease, especially malarious, which renders 
them unfit for work, though that is the only means of supporting 
their life. Then again the famine prices in which articles of 
diet are selling, .the taxation, the adulteration of various articles 
of food, and the large families which they have to support, would 
only enable them to keep up life with an insufficient and impro- 
per supply of food. It would be productive of the most bene- 
ficial effects if my professional brethren would bear this state 
in mind in the treatment of disease, and if my philanthropic 
countrymen would set their minds to work in this direction, and 
I am sure any labor that may be spent to remedy this deplorable 
state will be rewarded by thanksgivings from the millions 
of India. ^ • 
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I now pass on to tlio conBideration of tlie various artlclos of 

diet. 

Rico is the staple artiolo of our food. It is light and por« 
haps more easily digested than most foods. Rico will disappear 
from the stomach in one hour, while roast fowl will take four 
hours. It is rich in starch but poor in nitrogen, fatty matters 
and salts. Rice in losing its water (Phan) by cooking loses a 
great amount of its nutritive properties. Then again, Atup rice 
is more nutritious than 8hidha, and this is one of tho reasons 
why bettor health is enjoyed by Hindu widows. The dais 
being rich in nitrogen supply the deficionoy of this ingredient 
in rice. The Moog^ Mimor, Cohjc^ ChoJa and Ar/nir are very 
nutritious, but are endowed with various degrees of digestibility. 
The moog (Phasoolus mango) and the ^fasoor (Ervum Lena) are 
tho best dak that wo have. They are both light and nutritious. 
Coltje is rich in albumen, cooling and easily digestible. Chola 
(Lathyms Apheoa) and Arhiir {Oyshans Cajan) are somewliat 
heavy and cannot bo easily digested, tho latter if taken in 
largo quantities would lie apt to cause acidity and diarrlicoa. 
Kharmri (Latryan sations,) is the worst of this class, and 
though used largely by tho people of Eastern Bengal may 
give rise to leprosy and paralysis. Broad is a more substantial 
article of diet than rice, but it is not so liglit nor so easily di- 
gestible. Fishes are in our country tlio sqbstitutos for meat. 
They are a little bit loss nutritious than meat, but reli- 
gious prejudices and pecuniary resources, would . x^rovont most 
individuals of our country from taking meat habitually. Fishes 
are lighter and more easily digested than meat, and it is 
more fitted for weak Hindu stomachs. It would be well 
if my professional brethren would conform to tho mauners and 
customs of our country and in suitable cases prescribe fish broth 
instead of chicken broth and beef tea. I have myself used this 
in many serious cases, and have seen the most beneficial 
r^fltdts. Potatoes are very rich in starch and salts, and ought 
always to form part of our daily food. In Ire\and potatoes are 
• the of diet, and tho Irish boy will perform the same 
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aroliioua work If li© is promised hoi potatoes wliioli a Hindoo boy 
will do for swootmeats. Other vegetables are more or less nutri- 
tious. They contain a varying amount of nitrogen, fatty matter 
and salts. Tlioir use has prevented the spread in our country of 
n disease which once made dreadful ravages among tlio population 
of western Europe, namely, scurvy. The practice whicli wo liSvo 
of using bitter vegetables with our food is a very good one, for 
not only are some bitters endowed with specific stomacliic and 
febrifuge properties, but most of tliem are tonics. Tea and coffee 
have become articles of common use in our country. Taken in 
small quantities tlioy have a stimulant and restorative action on 
tlxe nervous system, winch is followed by no depression. They 
also render the sj^stom prone to resist the extremes of lioat and 
cold. The effect of coffee on the nervous system is so well mark- 
ed tliat one pliysician lias gone so far as to assert that the differ- 
ence between one man and another lies in the amount of coffee 
consumed by each. Milk is a most important article of diet. It 
contains all the ingredients that, Avithout tlie aid of any other, can 
support life. Budulo milk is ricliost in solids. Goat’s milk comes 
next in order, then Cow’s milk, and last of all Ass’s milk which 
is poorest in solids, but rich in lactiue. 13 utter contains casein 
and fat, but the purposes of fat are served in our country by (jhee 
and oil. 

Tlio practice Avliioh we have of chewing betel (Pan) after a 
meal is not a bad one. The pan leaves are nutritive, the spices 
remove the fetor (/.<?., bad smell) of the mouth, the nuts are nice 
remedies for worms, so mucli so that I have read of a case treated 
in England in which two drachms of the powder caused the expul- 
sion of seventeen long round worms. Taken too frequently, they 
would lessen appetite and promote indigestion, for the nuts 
can never be digested. A few words on some of the principal 
fruits. Mangoes are very nutritious and laxative. Bael a nice 
food and a medicine, alike for those suffering from habitual 
costiveness or looseness of the bowels. Coooaunt serves most 
important pu^oses, the water is very cooling and nutritious, 
and the pulp in the earliar stages of its development contains 
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abundanoe of albumen, which in the later stages is replaced by 
fatty matters. The cocoanut milk on account of its containing 
a large quantity of fatty matters, may be used with great benefit 
in the treatment of wasting diseases such as phthisis. Pome- 
granate and pine apple are cooling and nutritions, and the root 
bark of the one and the juice of the leaves of the other are 
excellent remedies for worms. Cucumbers are generally indigest- 
ible. Guavas are rich but heavy, and the seeds are extremely 
indegestible. Papaye is a nice fruit, cooling and laxative. Black- 
berries are nice stomachics, but dates are heavy. Applet and jack 
fruits are very nutritious, hut taken in large quantites they would 
upset the stomach. Lime juice is cooling stomachic, and antis- 
corbutic. Plantains are very nutritious. They contaiu a large 
amount of nitrogenous substance, sugar and salts. A frequent 
use of them would ho apt to cause worms, and hence good 
practice we have of taking a little common salt with the 
plantains, salt having the power of checking the growth of 
worms. 

It is now my painful duty to say a few words on Alcohol, 
and if my remarks are strong, I hope they would not be construed 
in any other sense than as arising from* sincere desire to remedy 
the various evils tliat have been brought upon our country by 
the immoderate use of alcoholic drinks. Alcohol is essentially 
necessary for various chemical, pharmaceutical and pathological 
purposes. It is also an excellent remedy in the treatment of 
disease. It has the power of supporting life when the vital 
powers are fast ebbing away, it is a nice stimulant and restor- 
ative. Wine taken by invalids in minute quantities would 
promote their appetite, flesh, strength and v^gor, but it is from 
' ihe quantity consumed by healthy individuals that so much 
II; fcisohief has resulted. I do not think alcohol is needed by a man 
S'^bytog perfect health ; for . what is the use of stimulating all 
to act, when they are already doing their work 
^t||i|!&bthly and efficiently. What is the necessity for continually 

a horse; when he is already running with 
He may run for two or three hours or more, it is 
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triio, but tlion a point is arrived at when he must fall and perish. 
Exactly the same state of things occurs in a man’s constitution. 
He may go on taking stimulants till a point is reached, when 
the equilibrium of the system is upset, and ho will fall a 
victim to disease from which there can bo no recovery. The words 
of Samuel Warren in his Diary of a Late Physician are very ?ip- 
pllcable here. The philosopher says to the doctor ‘‘what is the use 
of stimulants in medicine, doctor P do they not indicate a morbid 
sluggishness of the parts to which they are applied P” It has 
been said that a moderate use of wine is not injurious to health, 
but I say there is no boundary line between moderation and 
excess. One unaccustomed to the use of wine would die from the 
use of a quantity of wine which would not much affect a habitual 
toper. Then again drunkards consume such large quantities at a 
sitting that they would certainly have been poisoned had not 
nature stepped iu to aid them by rejecting them by vomiting. 
The mischief done by small quantities cannot be said to he 
nothing, because it is not palpable. The constitution is under- 
mined, and when a man falls a victim to a disease which calls 
forth all his vital energies, ho siuks,becauso he has not the strength 
to struggle with the disease. Nature is a strict accountant, and 
will repay with interest any excesses that may bo committed. 
Excesses interfere with the reserve wliich a man has ’to fall back 
upon in cases of emergency, and he may therefore succumb to a 
disease which a more elastic constitution would easily recover from. 
It has been said that wine ought to bo used in cold countries to 
preserve tlioir warmth. I say that food and warm clotliing are the 
best preservers of animal heat, and alcoholic auxiliaries are not 
needed, for it is a known fact that those who do not drink can bear 
the extremes of heat and cold better than those who do, and 
teetotallers in cold climates have attained greater longevity than 
those using ardent spirits. Tlie use of wine would enable us to 
bear fatigue and privations bettor, is another argument put forward. 
I say, it has been distinctly proved by observation and experiment 
that those who^ totally abstain from ardent liquors can War 
fatigue and prWations better than those who indulge in it. Then, 
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again, the common belief whioli men have that wines have a 
specific property of preventing an attack of malarious fever is 
utterly unfounded ; on the other hand excessive drinking would 
make the system more prone to catch the disease. I now go on 
to say a few words on tlie diseases that are commonly produced 
in Mur country by the abuse of wine. Various diseases of the 
liver, such as inflammation, abscess &o., frequently result from the 
use of wine. The reason of this is obvious. The route taken 
by wine and that by ordinary food is different. Alcoliol when 
taken into the stomach is absorbed directly by the blood vessels, 
and so having to pass through the liver, this organ is the one 
to bear the burnt of the mischief ; but ordinary food takes a more 
circuitous route, wliich it would bo tedious to mention. Various 
diseases of the alimentary canal such as diarrhoea, dyspepsia, 
dyseutry and various diseases of the brain such as epilepsy 
apoplexy frequently result from this pernicious habit., Then 
a^ain, sunstroke is so common among the European sailors in the 
summer season that the cells of the Medical College Hospital 
become crowded with cases, and these are the class of men most 
addicted to drinking. We see the industrious native husband- 
man tilling his land in the summer season when the sun is in the 
meridian, and yet he seldom gets sunstroke. AViiie has so much 
upset the equilibrium of circulation in the brain of the European 
sailor that he succumbs to the disease, while the native husbandman 
with a weaker frame escapes. I read in the Lancet the other day 
an article headed “ Temperance,” the purport of which is the fol- 
lowing. In England wine is used by our countrymen because it 
gives their nerves a flip up, but they have radically degenerated 
very considerably as regards eyesight, which is proved by the 
increasing demand for spectacles which are used by some, out of 
mere fashion, but by others from absolute necessity. The lunacy 
etatistios are yet more startling. There are at present in Great 
Britain more than 47,000 lunatics, and it is easy to see that wine 
Lad a good deal to do with the mischief. 

• Various diseases of the.iidneys, heart, lungs and other or- 
^gans^t^^ caused by the immoderate use of dcohol ; in short 
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there is no disease which will not either be directly caused or 
predisposed to by it, and lienee Dickinson has very aptly styled 
alcohol as the very ‘ genius of degeneration.^ 

It would be productive of the best effects if my professional 
brethren would use great caution in prescribing wine for invalids, 
for cases have occurred in which men have become habitual topers 
by gradually increasing the dose of wine originally prescribed 
to them by doctors- I quote the words of Professor Parkes with 
regard to alcohol which are very applicable here. “A great evil 
is growing up in India which now codld bo chocked, but which 
we shall be powerless to meet in a few years. The Hindus 
formerly the most temperate of races are rapidly becoming ad- 
dicted to drink. This is said to be owing to the regulations of 
Government permitting and even encouraging the sale of spirits, 
although alcoholic liquors* form no part of the ordinary food of 
the people, and therefore their prohibition is not difficult, and 
partly from the bad example of the Europeans in India, who a'ft 
the dominant race are impressing more and more the nations 
whom they control. It seems a matter which gur statesmen may 
well look into, for it involves the hap2:)iuess of many nations.’’ 


THE MONTH. 


The Senate of the Bombay University has decided that 
Jewish History should be excluded from the list of historical 
studies prescribed for the graduates of that University. We 
learn further that, with the exception of two clergymen, all the 
members of the Senate wore unanimous in the exclusion. Why 
is such hostility shown to poor Jewish History ? In former days 
the Jews were persecuted in every country in Europe ; and now 
their History is persecuted by learned associations. We suspect 
the true cause of this jealousy against Jewish History is want 
of belief in revealed and supernatural religion. It cannot bo* 
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denied, however, that Jewish History has exercised greater in- 
fluence on the destinies of the world, especially of the modern 
European world, than any other history, the Greek and Eoraan 
histories not excepted. Europe is to-day what it is, chiefly be- 
cause of Christianity, that is to say, because of Jewish History 
in i£s widest sense. And the study of this influential history is 
proscribed by the Bombay University. Besides, allusions to charac- 
ters of Jewish History occur in nine-tenths of tlie literature of 
England. How are these allusions to be understood by the edu- 
cated youth of Bombay ? No man can be called a well educated 
man who is thoroughly ignorant of Jewish History; and the 
reason is, because such a man will not be able thoroughly to 
understand a vast deal of English literature. The Bombay Uni- 
versity has by its act shown zeal not only against revealed 
religion, but against thorough and liberal education. 


Some of our countrymen regard it a matter of national 
congratulation” that Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar has been 
made a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. We 
don’t look upon it as a matter of congratulation at all ; neither, 
we are persuaded, does the learned and public-spirited Pandit 
himself thii\k that a signal lionour has been conferred upon him. 
When we remember the principle on which this distinction and 
Buch-like distinctions are conferred, and the persons on whom 
they are generally conferred, we do not see that much hono\ir 
has been done to the Pandit, The Pandit must feel it awkward 
to find himself in such an odd and heterogonoous company. 
The only thing which the fact proves is, that in the distribution 
of its honours and distinctions the Government is not always 
wrong, and that sometimes it honours persons who really deserve 
to be honoured. 

The Brahmos (of the Brahmo Samaj of India, are expecting 
to engage this year in a greet war, for which they are making 
paight^i^eparations. Mobilization is going on apace ; the soldiers 
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are being constantly drilled ; Sniders and Armstrongs are being 
carefully looked after ; siege trains and gun batteries are get- 
ting ready ; ammunition is being housed in go-downs ; pontoon 
bridges are in the course of construction : — altogetlier, the sound 
and din that is constantly heard in their camp betokens the 
outburst of terrible warfare. God only knows what the conse- 
quences of this dreadful war will be ; we only trust, the non- 
combative portion of the population, like ourselves, will not 
sulfer serious damage either in person or in property. Our 
readers may think we are joking. Not a bit of it. We are 
dreadfully serious and apprehensive. Just listen to what the 
Indian ilin'or (Sunday edition) of the 4th instant says ; — “ In 
the midst of tho doubt and unbelief of the day it pleased God to 
prepare a band of soldiers who wore to fight Ilis battles. Tho 
last year was a period of continued drill and preparation. Tho 
Divine Commander called His soldiers in order that they might 
figlit the battles of faith and truth, love and hope. The mission- 
ary expedition was the foretaste of what was to follow. It has 
given our soldiers a knowledge of the laws of warfare, and now 
that a now year is upon them, they are merely waiting for the 
Divine Command which is to urge them to battle. Wliat then 
is our actual position ? The present year must see real battles 
fought and impregnable strong-holds of idolatry, unbelief and 
sin conquered and annexed. The approaching anniversary will 
give tho signal for warfare, and then let tho enemies of God 
expect to be. fairly attacked in their strongholds.” Gentle 
reader, is there not just cause for alarm ? The soldiers are not 
only veterans, for last year they obtained a knowledge of the 
laws of warfare but they are to be led into tho field by the 
“ Divine Commander’’ himself: and, oh, terrible to think ! they 
are quite ready, merely ‘‘ waiting for tho Divine Command,” 
And to our horror we are told that the approaching anniversary 
will give the signal for warfare.” And when is that anniver- 
sary ? It will take place, we are told in another column, on the 
24th January. • A few days more, and the dogs of war will be 
let loose ! Hindus, Muhammadans and Christians prepare? 
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themsolvos against that awful and temble day, for on that day 

the Bralimos will proclaim a JcfuuL 


In this great war which is to come upon us so soon, ‘‘ real 
battles’’ will be fought — not sham fights, no painted warfare, 
this — but real battles in whioli gun-powder and the cold steel will 
have free scope. In this war too the impossible will become 
practicable, — “ imprognablo strongholds” will be “conquered;” 
and not only conquered but “ annexed,” — just as the Germans 
annexed Alsace and Lorraine. And what is to be the watch- 
word in this great warfare ? J ust listen : — “ Bralimos, our watch- 
word is very simple this year ; it is only this — India’s Mother ! 
We shall preach no otlier creed, fight no other battle. Let India 
hear and believe the words of her Mother!” Just as recently 
the Afghans rushed upon our troops at Sherepore with the sound 
of Allah-il-Allah I so the Brahmo soldiers will rush to battle 
with the war-cry “ India’s Mother I” on their lips. But who is 
this Mother of India P India herself is called “ Mother” in the 
vernacular of every native of India. If India be the Mother of 
all Brahmos— as she is the Mother of us all, natives of India, — 
then India’s Mother must bo their grand-mother. But we can 
hardly suppose that they propose to rush to battle with the name 
of their grand-mother on their lips. “ India’s Mother,” then, 
must have some other meaning. Does the phrase mean God P 
If so, why call Him IndUCis Mother P Is lie not .the Father of 
the tvhole Universe P But it may bo said that God ia called India’s 
Mother, because India is more especially favoured by God than 
any other country in the world, just as Q;od is called in the 
Hebrew Scriptures the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. 
But however palatable this view of India may be to the orthodox 
Hindu, who looks upon India as the holiest country in the 
world, it can hardly be held by the Brahmo with whom the 
popular religion of India is an abomination, and against which 
he hopes to wage a deadly and successful war. India can scarce- 
ly be the pet country of the Almighty, since, though 
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physically beautiful, it is deformed, politically, civilly, socially, 
morally aud religiously. 


Says the Brahma Public Opinion — “ Last Sunday the third 
annual Sraclha ceremony of Mr. D, M. Das's deceased wife was 
held at his house at Bhowanipore. Pandit S. N. Sastri oon- 
diioted the service,” We did not know that Brahmos, and 
especially those of the Sadharan Samaj, performed the Sradha 
ceremonies of their deceased relatives. Is the celebration any 
thing like that of orthodox Hindus ? What, wo wonder, was the 
nature of the service conducted by the learned Pandit? The 
rest of the world celebrate birth-days, but the Sadharan Brahmos 
imitating Oomtists, celebrate death-days. 

A correspondent of one of the morning jjapers gives the 
substance of a lecture delivered at the Allahabad Institute by 
Col. Oloott, President of the Thoosophical Society, The lecturer 
contrasted the degraded state of modern India with its high and 
palmy state in ancient times. It was from India that science 
was carried to other countries. It was from this glorious land 
that the Stoic philosophy and the philosophy of Aristotle was 
brought to Europe.” What proofs does the theosophical 
Colonel bring for establishing such sweeping assertions P “Here 
the speaker said that ho could adduce many proofs to establish 
these facts, but he would not enter into them just now.” No, he 
would not enter into the proofs just now, it is inconvenient to do 
so; he would bring them forward at a more convenient seasou, 
at a more favourable opportunity — say, at the Greek <|^aleuds. 
In the meantime the gallant Colonel has served his purpose, 
which is to flatter the educated natives of India. Speaking of 
the present degraded state of India, he said — “Had not Aryan 
blood still run in his veins, he would not have so much felt for 
India, and his heart would not have bled so much for the grie- 
vances of his land.” Oh, how affecting ! It is only because 
there are sonie drops of Aryan blood in his veins that he » 
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distressed at the troubles of his brother Aryans ; if the Hindus 
had boon of tho Shemitio or of the Turanian stock, his heart 
would not have bled for them ; and yet shortly before he had 
called himself the “friend of humanity/' which being interpreted 
is, Aryan humanity. The gushing Colonel's heart bleeds at the 
grfevanoes of India ! Oh, what a sweet, sympathizing heart the 
Colonel possesses! As an ofBoer of the army of the United 
States, the gallant Colonel must have, in the course of tho late 
Civil War, shed the blood of many of his own countrymen ; and 
he now makes some amends for his past blood^shedding by 
making his heart shed tears of blood at the sight of tho distresses 
of poor, unhappy India ! But this is not all. “Ho would not like 
to be treated by his Indian friends as a foreigner come from a 
foreign country. Ho would prefer to be called a Hindu if thoy 
would not object to his being so called." Oh, wliat groat con- 
descension in a gallant Colonel ef the army of tlio United States! 
*^When the Hindus believe in the doctrine of the transmigration 
of the soul, who could say that he might not have been a Iliiidu 
in any of his past lives ?" This is really charming ! “Who could 
sayP" Certainly, none. But seriously, we warn Col. Olcott 
not to delude himself with the idea that the educated natives of 
India can be imposed upon by such transparent hocus-pocus 
tricks, which ho has no doubt learnt from an intense study of the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, 


A gentleman of tlie Sadharan Brahmo §amaj delivered 
recently a discourse in the hall of the “Calcutta Congregation," 
so the Brahmo Public Opinion tells us, in which ho made the 
following remark amongst other remarks: — “The Brahmo Samaj 
is not only a truth-preaching body, but it is the embodiment of 
a divine power for lifting up those who come under its sway; in 
other words it is a lifting power in the hands of Providence for 
the salvation of our souls. This is the Church. The mission- 
aries, properly speaking, shpuld not only be preachers of now 
. truths, they should be carriers of this saving power. They 
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are to form the channel through which this divine energy is to 
flow from the body to each individual member, and to all 
outsiders. Direct contact and personal intercourse are better 
calculated to convey this power ; hence the necessity of a body 
of devoted workers who will carry the spirit of the whole 
body in themselves.” Brahittos seem to be wonderful mimics. 
They have appropriated to themselves the entire nomenclature 
of Christian theology. They have got a Church; they have got 
missionaries. They have got a liturgy ; and they now threaten 
to have a priesthood, after the pattern of the seven-hilled city, 
who should be to the laity the channels of divine grace. This 
will naturally bring on Apostolical Succession and the rest of it. 
Father Lafont, S. J., and Father Luke Eivington of the Cowley 
Fathers, are persons likely to render material help to the 
Sadharan Brahmos on these points, and the Brahmos should lose 
no time in consulting them. • 


The irrepressible Mr. Dali, the American Brahmo, seems to 
be a diligent enquirer after the locm standi of things. The other 
day ho astonished the good people of Bangalore by lecturing to 
them on tbo very intelligible question — “ Where is India P” We 
did not exactly catch his reply to the important question, but we 
have a vague notion that he said India had gone to bed, as he 
talked of the “mellow repose of India/^ And now he asks, in 
the columns of a religious weekly paper, the astounding question 
— “ Where is the thumb Here are Mr. Dallas own words : — 
“ Thus has God divided Man into men, — as the hand into fingers, 
— ^that it might be more’ helpful to itself, — and in the fulness of 
time unite and grasp His hitherto divided purposes as one inheri- 
tance ; one destiny ; — for one humanity. Wo have the four fin- 
gers, it is true ; but where is the thumb, the general utilizer and 
waiter of them all ? Who shall discover, who shall develop the 
power of the thumbs What race shall stand for it p Time only 
can tell,” Ceifpinly, time only can tell what nation will get the. 
thumb. But in the meantime it is not plear whether by “ the 
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purposely made it short that it might he conveniently introduced 
into schools. It is a pity the notes and the . dedication are in 
English, as the author writes Sanskrit a great deal better than 
English. 
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THE BENGAL PEASANT. 

CriArTER I. 

Introduction. 

(We publish below the first of a series of papers on The 
Bengal Peasant.’^ It is from the pen of a distinguished member 
of the Subordinate Judicial Service. To the same pen we on:© 
indebted for the novelette, Eambhadra ; or the Mofussil Hakim. 
—Editor, B. M.) 

In the whole range of social polity, nothing occupies the 
attention of the administrator and the philanthropist so much 
as the condition of the poor. In England, Gommitees of the 
House of Commons perpetually sit to investigate the condition 
of the working classes, with a view to its amelioration. On the 
continent, similar philanthropic endeavours have been made, with 
what success we do not exactly know. But though complete 
success has not-followed the track of those endeavours, and though 
tlio condition of tlie working classes may already be a slur on the 
existing civilization of Europe, it cannot be denied that the en- 
quiries instituted from time to time have revealed countless phe- 
nomena which under any other circumstance would not have seen 
the light of day. We know, for instance, how much of the 
poverty of those classes is attributable to ignorance, — how mucli 
to climatic influences, — ^how much to ancient traditional causes, 
and last thougli not least, to economical considerations. I do* 
not mean toT say that the enquiries were exhaustive or at all 
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adequate to the gravity of the subject. The difficulty of collect- 
iug statistics has invariably been felt ; so as to partially damp 
the spirit of earnest enquiry. Other circumstances have retarded 
to a great extent its progress and success. Race prejudices, caste 
prejudices, individual prejudices, have more or less sullied the 
impartiality of the enquirers themselves, so that when they looked 
at a particular phenomenon in the pauper-organism, so to speak» 
it was with jaundiced eyes and perverted judgment they looked, 
The practical good which has emanated in Europe from an 
examination of the condition of the poor is multifarious in its 
nature. Private charity has freely flowed in all directions. 
Schools and hospitals and poor-houses have greatly multiplied. 
Poor rates are levied under statutory compulsion, great land-holders 
and great capitalists have been taught greater forebarance in the 
matter of their demands. Emigration has been utilized as a safety 
valve in thinning the ranks of the poor. Work-houses have been 
stlirted to keep the poor engaged. Religion lias been brought 
to bear her benign iufluouco on their feelings. These and a 
score of other expedients have been tried in England, her minis- 
ters are always planning to increase the number of the expedients 
to ensure better results. But notwithstanding all the continuous 
and earnest endeavours in improving the condition of the poor, 
the startliug fact remains tliat the English pauper is about the 
poorest in the world. If what chroniclers -report bo authentic 
information, there is no country where fabulous wealth and 
sybaritic luxury exist side by side with the rankest squalor, 
direst want and most abject poverty. Wo have hoard of 
hundreds of cases whore for want of a habitation, the poor 
were the inmates of gutters, or were iudis'^riminately poured 
together in a sorry garret with the young and old of tlie two 
'sexes in contravention of all rules of propriety and decorum. Wo 
have heard of instances where they have actually lived upon offals 
dead animals and the house-sweepings to satisfy nature’s cra- 
vings. These may be exceptional cases, but their number is 
* quite sufficient to drive us to Hhe conclusion, that* the efforts that 
have be^ made to ameliorate the condition of the poor have 
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not dived deep into human misery in all its diversified phases and 
aspects, and if much has been done, much remains to be done. 

We have started with these premises for instituting a rational 
analogy between the condition of the English pauper and that 
of his Indian brother. In England poverty seems to be con^ned 
to the working classes alone, but here it knows no such restriction. 
It affects the manufacturing and the agricultural classes, and 
singularly enough, has of late affected middle classes also. The 
poverty of each may not be the same and may not be so great as 
in England, but its existence admits not of the least doubt. For 
instance, the poorest Bengal peasant has a strip of land which ho 
can call his home. His means are not so much straitened as to 
force him to live on the carcass of animals or street sweepings, or 
to tolerate tlie idea of the indiscrimate housing of members of the 
two sexos. 

In tliis country, the occurrence of certain events in rapid 
succession of late deeply modifying the condition of the poor, has 
induced our rulers to devote their anxious thought to the matter, 
and an earnest enquiry has been set on foot to determine the 
causes which are working upon the pauper organism. Hitherto 
ilie Executive thought tlmt, if he repressed or punished crime 
with tlte aid of tlie Penal Code, his mission was amply fulfilled. 
Our fiscal officers thought their duty sufficiently discharged, if the 
llecoipts under the several heads of revenue expanded with greater 
elasticity than wliat it did in previous years. And Government 
ill reviewing the acts of its officers bestowed its encomium or cen- 
sure according as those objects were attained or frustrated. 

The Orrissa Famine, tlie Epidemic Fever in Bengal, the 
Agragrian Disturbances in East Bengal, and the Dekhan Riots 
have been more or less the occassions, so to speak, which called 
forth an investigation into the causes- of poverty. Various were 
the causes assigned, and various were the remedies suggested. It 
would certainly be premature now to canvas the nature of these 
causes and tlio appropriateness of the remedies proposed. Wo 
reserve that ta^g;k till we have described the actual extent of pover- 
ty prevailing. 
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In Bengal to whioli alone our experience is principally con- 
fined, poverty exists among — ^Firstly, the middle classes, and 
Secondly, the mass. We propose to take up the first at the com- 
mencement. 

^ It may sound paradoxical that poverty and respectability 
should bo associated together. But in this country such is the 
fact. In this respect, our native ideas of respectability are quite 
distinct from foreign ones. In Europe, barring exceptions of 
course, social respectability more or less hinges on the posession 
of wealth, and wealth alone. Here, wealth inappreciably affects 
a man’s respectability. With us respectability is the product 
of certain social ideas of a peculiar character. It is intimately 
connected with the caste-system. It is sometimes the effect of a 
man’s avocation in life. There are the respectable Brahmin 
beggar and the wealthy banker or wine-selling classes of loss caste- 
respectability, Whatever our national detractors may say, it is 
undisputed that our primordial ideas of respectability were essen- 
tially based upon the possession or absence of learning. The 
ancient civilization of our country transformed the Brahmin into 
a divine being on account of his intellectual superiority and in 
this respect it is in perfect harmony with the spirit of modern 
civilization which would give precedence to the speculative 
classes. 

However rational was the policy of ther archaic civilization 
of the land to accord the highest place in the scale of social 
respectability to the intellectual or speculative classes, it cannot be 
denied that of late our social organism has been subject to the 
action of certain economical laws, the tendency of which is to 
produce a divergence between learning and respectability. In 
times gone by, under the indigenous system, learning was suffi- 
ciently enoourged by the grant of lands rent-free that rendered 
the professors of learning unmindful of working with the sweat 
of their brow for their daily bread. This practice has ceased to 
be in vogue now. On the contrary, the great ambition of our 
landed proprietors is to divest ^learning of the grants which she 
had been^ quiet possession of for a great length of time. 
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But tills is merely an example. It is not the ancient specu- 
lative classes alone that have thus suflfered. Other classos have 
suffered and are hourly suffering. They have fallen down from 
a state of affluence to one of comparative need, aud though they 
may keep a decent and genteel appearance nothing is clearer 
than that want is preying on their internal constitution. * 

It is certainly an interesting task to enquire and determine 
the cause or causes wliioh are at work in producing this state of 
things. It would be hopeless to attempt at exhausting the entire 
causal phenomena, but some of them must have obtruded them- 
selves upon the attention of even the most superficial of observers. 

I. Nothing has so materially aifeoted the middle classes as 
the increase of prices, This is a subject so vast that it is simply 
impossible to give a complete analysis of its action on society in 
all its possible phases aud under all possible conditions. We can 
only advert to it in one categorical statement. The effect of the 
rise of prices has been to render living dearer than lierotofoie. 
In some cases the family of a middle class man live from hand 
to mouth if not actually suffer from actual privation. 

II. The growth of fine ideas as to living is another of 
those social causes, to which the middle classes have fallen 
victims, European civilization has imported with it ideas of 
ease aud luxury, which in former times middle 'classes were 
wholly ignorant of. At one time tlaeir wants were coafiued to 
the useful and the nooessary, now the fine and ornamental have 
been added to them. Wo do not blame the classes themselves 
for hiirbouring ‘this almost sinful desire — a desire that is indica- 
tive of sure ruin. It is but tlie effect of a pernicious social eu- 
viroumeiit, wliioli they feel wholly incapable of shaking off. 

III. The primitive ideas regarding social honour are a 
Btumhling block in the way of their attaining a higher economical 
state. Constituted as native society was, and to some extent is, at 
the presaut day, every body connot accept any and every avoca- 
tion in life however lucrative it may be. To betake to any and 
every avooatiou implies loss of social prestige and social degrada- 
tion. It redounds to the extinction of the glory of one’s auces- 
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tors. Far better it is for him to stick to the profession of his 
ancestors, however crowded it may be, and preserve their name 
than chalk out a new one for himself to the detriment of his 
caste respectability. The oousequonco is, that there are more in 
the field than work to ensure a suiEcieut remuneration. It is a 
good sign of the times that this pernicious custom is being broken 
through, by the action of education and the pressure of econo“ 
mioal rules. If we are not misinformed, Brahmin’s sons have 
become sellers of boots and shoes, dealers in hides and horns. 
Brahmins are fast betaking themselves to appointments which 
their ancestors viewed as reserved for the lowest of the low. Wo 
have Brahmins doing tlie work of a cook or menial servant. In 
the same manner with the meinbers of other castes or classes. It 
is to be hoped that with the progress of civilization, there would 
ensue a complete ro-adjiistineut of the various callings and pro- 
fessions in perfect unison with tho old rule of supply and demand. 

* Having .said so much about the middle classes, wo proceed 
to the second great head of our subject. It has been stated else- 
where that in England poverty greatly exists among the working 
classes. That is not exactly the case here, and tho difference is 
to be ascribed to tlio respective callings pursued hero and there 
by the masses. England is perpetually after commercial indus- 
try. India is wholly agricultural. Let England’s commorco 
stagnate, and the poor would die of starvation and want. In 
India let but a bad season set in, and famine would stare the 
peasantry in tlie fiice followed by tho direst coiisequencos. But 
the analogy between the English poor and tlie Indian peasant 
does not stop hero. In England with the progress of science and 
tho useful arts, now callings and new industries are every day 
being created, and the sphere of popular work is being tliereby 
constantly augmented. In India, popular energies find no such 
wide field for display. But while the English poor have decided-’ 
ly an increased advantage so far as the finding of work is con- 
cerned, their necessaries of life are considerably more numerous 
‘than wh%t the Indian peasant may dream of. This difference is 
due to ^iitnatid causes and peculiar social idiosyncracies. An 
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English workman but for the climate of his country, would 
never taste any animal food or any ardent drink except as luxu- 
ries. To protect his frame from winter’s blast, he must put on 
warm clothing. These are necessary for the preservation of his 
life, whereas with his Indian brother they are superfluities which 
can easily be dispensed with. The English peasant finds the main- 
tenance of his family to be much more expensive than the Ben- 
gali, and those re-unions without which no society can get on are 
costlier in England than in India. 

So that analogically considered, tlie Indian peasant has cer- 
tain advantages which the English workman has not, and vice 
verm. When there is such radical difference in tlie organization of 
the poor of the two countries, it is a groat mistake to view Indian 
poverty tlirough English spectacles, and the mistake roaches its 
climax when wo apply English tests for alleviating its rigour. 

Barring exceptional cases of distress confined to the working 
classes in our towns, and want among certain middle classes,*! 
may state as a general proposition that poverty and agricultural 
industry are considerably allied in this country. This will bo 
illustrated in the following pages where wo propose to take a 
bird’s-eye view of peasant life. 

Iii the Lower Provinces peasants are generally divided 
into two classes, the Saimn or capable, and the Natwan or in- 
eapahlo. The criterion at the root of tins classification is the 
ease or otherwise with which they respectively pay the rent to 
the Zemindar. Unless regulated by the terms of a contract in 
writing, rent is* payable after tlio crops grown by rotation are 
harvested and by instalments. Tho first instalment embracing 
one half of the entire rent is payable in Amn (September and 
October,) after the Bhadoi or early paddy crop is harvested j tho 
second is duo in Maugh (Jannary and February) when the Amim 
or late paddy crop is cut ; and the last after the expiration of the 
Bengali year when tho ruhi (pulse, oil-seed &c.) and the sugar- 
cane crops are cut. This is the usage pervading tho entire length 
and breadth the country, and it commends itself to our under- 
standing as tlie indigenous metbpd of payment. Of late, it lias 
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become fashionable with particular landholders to inaugurate a 
new custom in the matter of payment of rent, viz,, to claim rent 
by monthly or quarterly instalments. But whether the instal- 
ment be monthly or quarterly or simultaneous with the harvesting 
of crops, if the peasant pays rent regularly and punctually he is 
called a ^Satwan,^ But the idea of ^Safwan^ is much more compre- 
hensive than what the punctual payment of rent would convey. 
It comprehends the punctual payment of any illegal cesses and 
fines which the landlord may impose. These aro styled ‘ abwahs^ 
mathot or chancla. If the landlord’s son is to be married or his 
mother's funeral ceremony to be celebrated, in the matter of the 
expenditure tho landlord re-imburses himself by raising a subs- 
cription from his tenantry all round. It is a certain rate per each 
rupee of rent which they pay, and the payment of the cess is made 
the condition precedent to that of rent. Sometimes the levy of the 
cesses is attended with compulsion either physical or moral. The 
tenant is dragged from his home and thrown into confinement till 
he submits. Where physical compulsion is impossible, the landlord 
invents a great many artifices to worry and harass him. He is 
subjected to endless litigation, in the shape of claim to an 
enhancement of his rent, — to an action in ejectment and the 
recovery of rents by monthly instalments. But this is not all. 
His cattle aro maliciously made over to the nearest pound, and 
other people are induced to sue him for damages for letting them 
to trespass on their lands and injure their crops. Probably tho 
Criminal Court is set into motion to have the refractory tenant 
taken in as a vagabond not having any ostensible means of 
living. 

The mtwam or incapables are those who aro habitually in 
arrears, and who have not the wherewith for the payment of the 
illegal cesses imposed. It is from this class that the poor are 
chiefly recruited. 
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By Kailas Chandra Mukharjea, M. R. 

(Concluded from page 237 .^ 

There are various conditions of the soil which can alfoot 
health. Besides its geological formation and chemical composi- 
tion, a large amount of air and water is present in it. If by the 
setting in of the rains there is a rise in the level of the sub-soil 
water, and of a large amount of organic matter is present in the 
soil, the emanations from it would give rise to many diseases such 
as cholera, fever and dysentery. A damp soil alone would give 
riso to catarrhs and rheumatism. Then again, cases of swelling 
of the feet and ankles which occurred in this place last year were 
caused mostly by emanations from a damp soil and exposure to 
wet and cold. 

A soil becomes more or less healthy by its conformation, 
elevation and the vegetation covering it. Large trees should be 
removed with caution, for in tlio liot season they cool tlie ground, 
and in the cold they shelter from chilling winds. A belt of trees 
especially Neem would be a bulwark against malaria. Brush- 
wood is generally injurious. Grasses cool tlio ground and should 
not be removed without cause. 

No time should be allowed to elapse in responding to the 
calls of nature: Various diseases of the kidneys have been known 
to arise from delayed micturition, while various diseases of the 
bowels and oven leprosy may be caused by delay in empty- 
ing tlio bowels Straining at stool is very injurious, and may 
cause piles, hernia and apoplexy. A thorough removal of excreta 
would prevent many diseases which must inevitably arise if 
they are allowed to accumulate and decompose. The following 
rules with regard to the removal of excreta have been laid down 
by Manu. Ordinaiy individuals were told to defecate at a groat 
distance from the house, where a liole is to be dug in the 
earth, and after the bowels have been opened, the excreta are to * 
2 
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be covered with a layer of dry earth. It would bo well to mark 
the bouefit of this rule, for by this process not only is excel- 
lent manure afforded to the soil, but the great deodorizer, earth, 
prevents the putrid emanations. Then again latrines were told 
to be erected on the south-west corner of the house, a direction 
from which the wind can seldom blow and be disagreeable to tho 
inmates of the liouse. In this place the excreta are taken away 
by mathurs and buried in tho soil. This process is tho best, for 
the excreta are removed, and excellent manure is afforded 
to tho soil. In largo towns, such as Calcutta, this system would 
not work. In such places tho excreta are washed down by water 
and mako their way to largo drains, where they are disposed of 
in various ways which it is needless to mention. 

A duo amount of pliysical exercise imparts flesh, strongtli 
and vigor to the body. It sliarpens tho appetite and facilitates 
the functions of various organs of the body. A deficiency of 
exercise is apt to mako the body dull and languid, while im- 
moderate exorcise will be followed by exhaustion. Tho Bengalis 
have boon spoken of as an intolligont but physically weak nation. 
Wo cultivate tho mind but wo neglect the body, nay, wo cultivate 
tho mind at the expense of the body. Spencer in bis work on 
Education has pointed out that mental and physical excrciso 
must go hand in hand, and it is by the harmonious co-operation 
of tho two that tho host results aro produced. , Tho iutimato 
connection between the body and tho mind is such that various 
diseases of tlie body weaken the mind, and it is wjJl known tliat 
mental emotions, such as excessive grief, weaken tlio body. But 
this rule is sadly neglected by our coiuitrymeu : a child before ho 
reaches the ago of four and before ho can articulate with distiuct- 
. ness is sent to the Patsnla. lie is ill fed, and before Ji© roaches 
the age of eight, is debarred from all exercises, and suiToundod 
ty a host of private tutors. What is the result ? Before he 
reaohes tho ago of 25 years, ho becomes either an idiot, or a sickly 
philosopher. 

Various sorts of exercises maybe taken. The introduction 
of gymnast^a^into our schools by Sir Qeorge Campbell has 
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elevated tlio physical condition of our school hoys very considor- 
ahly ; and I think this practice will bear golden fruit in time. 
Hiding lias also boon introduced into the Civil Service class, but 
in a country where the motto is ‘‘keep aloof a hundred cubits from 
the horse, and a thousand cubits from the elephant,” nothing can 
bo done for riding as a habitual exercise. Practising with wooden 
rollers expands the chost, and adds strength to the muscles of the 
arm and hand. Swimming is a nice exercise, for by it all the 
muscles are brought into play. But the best and most peaceful 
oxorcise is walking. 

“Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep” is required by all. 
Six to eight hours ought to bo devoted to sleep. The habit of 
sleeping by day ospooially in the cold season is injurious to 
health. But those who liavo to work hard in the night, 
especially in the summer season -when the nights are short, 
slooping for one or two hours in the day would freshen the body. 
Tlio habit which most men have of sleeping in the open air in 
tho summer season is very injurious to health. Then the prao- 
tico of keeping plants near bod rooms, or that of sleeping under 
trees in tlie uiglit ought to bo avoided. 

Our Dhoti ChmUh'r ami rirhan tixo well fitted for us, in- 
nocent and peaceful inliabitants that we are. The* white color 
is the best for our dross, and the texture being light, free exha- 
lation from tho skin can take place. In tlio cold season the alter- 
ations in our dross are about tho best that can be made. Tho 
dress of our females is too loose, and requires some alteration. 
One who has entered tho Town Hall will have seen Bengalis 
clad in all sorts of fantastical dresses, so that it would bo impos- 
sible to distinguish them from Christians, Mahomedans or Arme- 
nians. It is very desirable that an uniform national dress should 
be adopted by us. 

Tho national custom which we have of burning tho dead 
is a very good one, but caro must bo taken not to expose ourselves 
to tho gases generated in this process. Tho air of graves and 
church-yards is tho prolific cause of disease, in England and • 
otlior civilized TSbuiitrios. In some . places in England there is 
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literally no place for more graves, and we shall hail the day when 
our old practice of burning the dead will be adopted by the civi- 
lised nations of Western Europe. 

One word with regard to marriage. Tlie practice of early 
marriage which is prevalent in our country is productive of much 
miscfiief. It would be well to boar in mind, however, that puberty 
is arrived at by Hindu girls at an earlier age than by tho 
European. The practice which the Maliomedaiis have, but 
which our fore-fathers wisely discarded, of marrying near rela- 
tives or of “breeding in and in” is productive of the most 
baneful effects. 

Climate is a rather complicated subject. The various con- 
ditions of tho air, such as its humidity, temperature, pressure, 
movement and velocity, and the various conditions of tho soil as 
influenced by solar rays, all exorcise their influence on climate. 
Then again, tho quantity and quality of food would influence 
the health of men residing in that climate. Many diseases, 
such as malarious fevers and cholera, have now, I think, be- 
come more prevalent than they were before. Tho centre of 
malarious fever is progressing uj)wards. Places which wore 
known a few years before as remarkably healthy have now 
become tho .seats of malarious disease. These have been caused 
by imperfect sanitary precautions, the extension of railways and 
the over-crowding of the sick. Small pox has, I am happy 
to say, lost much of its virulence by the practice of vaccination. 
Then again, many new diseases have come to our country, a 
proper description of which cannot bo had in any of our old 
Sanskrit works, such diptheria dengue, and acute oodema. 

The causation of malarious fever has been already touched 
upon in my remarks on air and water. Wat'^r ought to be 
obtained from a fresh source. Eain water is tho best, but river 
water ought to bo purifled before using. But air is the most 
firequent source of the production of this disease. Houses should 
be erected on dry elevated soils if possible, the floor, walls and 
, roofs of which ought to be perfectly dry, and there must be a 
thorough subsoil drainage. Dirty ponds with abundance of decay- 
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ing vegetable matter, surrounded by brushwood, and deprived of 
the rays of the sun, ought to bo cleared, for they are so many 
centres of malarious fever. The houses should be surrounded by 
a belt of trees, and the ground well covered with grass. Any 
cause that lowers the vitality of the body predisposes to the' 
disease, and hence under-feeding and excesses are to be avoided. 

The following precautions should be taken when a case of 
cholera breaks out in any locality. Pure and filtered water ought 
to bo drunk, indigestible and putrid articles of diet ought to be 
avoided, the excreta should be removed thoroughly and efficiently, 
and any tendency to diarrhoea ought to bo checked. When a man 
gets the disease in a house, ho ought to bo isolated, the excretions 
ought to bo thoroughly disinfected, the clothes containing them 
ought to bo burnt, or buried deep in the soil away from tanks and 
wells. If the individual dies in a room, sulphur ought to be burnt 
in the room, tlio floors are to bo thoroughly washed, the walls 
well white-washed, the doors and windows ought to be thro'fvn 
open, and no one should be allowed to enter it for a week if pos- 
sible. 

The introduction of vaccination by our benign Govern- 
ment has in a great measure lessened the severity of small pox. 
Every man should get his children vaccinated at as early an ago 
ns possible. Vaccination should be repeated every five years. 
The popular notion that inoculation is better than vaccination is 
exceedingly erroneous. Inoculation is an exceedingly dangerous 
practice and ought never to bo thought of. Numerous cases of 
ijioculfition have ended either with loss of life, or considerably 
deformity has resulted from loss of limbs, Tender age should 
form no barrier against the practice of vaccination, for children 
under one month may bo freely vaccinated. 

With these few words, gentlemen, I bring my lecture to a 
close, though not without the warmest thanks for your kind at- 
tention to it, and my best wishes for the success of this Institute. 



THE THREE NEW STORIES. 


Pnce upon a time there lived a mighty prince who had a 
beautiful little daughter. And when she came of ago the prince 
caused it to be proclaimed all around, that he would give her in 
marriage and half of his kingdom to any one who could tell him 
three now stories such as he had neither heard of nor read. It 
would take a long time to tell the names of all the princes that 
came to wed the prince’s daughter and went back disappointed. 
Indeed every day two or three of them would drop in, and two 
or three would go away. So that what with receiving and send- 
ing away his guests the king had no easy time of it. It so 
happened however, that a very cunning mau, who used to live 
, close by the king’s palace, seeing one of the princes going away 
very disconsolate, stopped up to him and addressed him, ‘ Friend, 
why should you bo so oast down. Just please to lend mo your 
chariot and horses and a suit of your very best clothes, and in no 
time I shall got you the beautiful princess ; and as for the dower 
in fairness you ought to let me have that at least.’ The princo 
agreed and lent the cunning man a splendid chariot, a dashing 
pair of horses and a dress which to say tho least was as bright 
as the sun. Thus furnished tho cunning man presented himself 
before the king, and, strange to say, brought along with him a 
monster bushel, measuring Gft. in height and full 3ft. in width, 
and thus began : ‘ Most noble king ! By birth I am not a princo. 
My father was a wood-cutter who used to earn his livelihood by 
bringing fuel from the jungles and selling it in the bazar. It 
was a beautiful morning and as usual my father had gone out 
into the jungle close by, but he had not gone a great way, when 
he spied a grand old trunk of a tree lying quite near him. He 
was mightily glad to have come across it so early, and had not 
quite finished congratulating himself on his good luck, when 
he discovered ah old Rishi at his devotions on tho other side of 
the dry trui^and a he-goat tethered by his side. Not choosing 
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to disturb tho Rishi by choppyig away so closo to his ears, my 
father turned away a little disheartened and went further on. 
Just as evening was closing in and my father was returning with 
his wonted load, the Rishi accosted him, ‘ My son I ^vas very much 
pleased with the consideration you showed mo this morning, and 
in return I present you with this ho-goat, which, if do *not 
sell or eat up, will make your fortune. My father accepted the 
ho-goat with becoming professions of gratitude and led it on^ 
musing all tho way, how a sorry looking ho-goat like the one ho 
had with him could make him rich. In good tiino my father 
brought it homo, related his adventure to my motlior and told 
her how tho R-ishi had strictly forbidden him to soil or eat up tho 
goat. My mother who ^ya3 a very sensible woman tinned tho 
matter over in her mind and came to the conclusion that, as tlio 
animal could neither be sold nor oaten up, tho best thing would 
bo to bury it alivo, and it might -.bo that by tlie Rishi’s blessing, 
tho whole thing would turn into gold. So my mother got up 
at dead of night, removed a rpiaiitity of earth from tho mid- 
dle of our courtyard and with many prayers buried the poor 
animal alive. What must have boon tho surprise of my parents 
to find next morning a goodly tree on tho spot the ho-goat had 
boon buried in over night, all laden with lio-goats. In fact tlio he- 
goats grow in clusters, and as soon as one would bo removetl an- 
other would take its place. It is no wonder thorolbro that my 
father should leave Iiis original calling and set up for a rich man, 
when he became tho owner of a tree that boro ho-goats and those 
in abundance all round tho yoai\ Here eiideth my first story, 
said tho cunning man, and asked tho king whether he had heard 
it before. Tho king replied that ho had never before heard of a 
tree bearing he-goats and requested him to go ou with his second 
story. The cunning man accordingly began : ‘ My mother as 
I remarked before was a sensible woman and had her own 
way of adding to tlio wealth of the family. She hit upon a 
scheme that took admirably. And it was this. During the 
rains the suu would scarcely get' an opportunity to shine upon 
the village where wo used to live. Drip, drip, tho rain would 
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come in incessantly, and the sun would not show himself for fort- 
nights together, so that the village folk would find it impossible 
to sun their paddy to make it ready for the husking pedal, and 
would consequently go without their dinner for days together. 
To meet this evil my mother gave orders to our potter to get lier 
100 largo earthen jars and stand them over our courtyard. It 
was the month of Juno, and when the midday sun would be dart- 
ing his hot beams into the jars, my mother would stealthily 
creep up and stop their mouths with a paste made of cut straw 
and clay, and shut the poor beams in. By this simple devise 
my mother preserved a good quantity of sun-light against the 
rainy season, when she would opon the jars one by one, sun all 
her paddy, have it husked, and sell the rice to her iioiglibours 
at an exorbitant price.’ The cunning man again asked flie king 
whether he had heard this story before, and on his replying in 
the negative, invited his attention to his third and last story, 
i^hich runs thus : ^ By means of the he-goat tree and the sun- 
beam pitchers, my fatlior got immensely ricli, so much so that 
he was considerd the richest man in the kingdom. It was just 
at this time that a sore fiimino visited your country. You were 
not born then, most noble king ! and in his extremity your noble 
father went to ray father and lionoured him by borrowing seven 
bushels of money. This monster- bushel, that I have taken the 
liberty of introducing into your assembly, was’ used at the time, 
Here endoth my third story, and I am sure you never heard this 
story before The king however kept a dignified silence and felt 
himself greatly mortified at being outwitted by a wood-cutter’s 
son. He could say neither yea nor nay. If ho said ‘ yos’ ho 
heard of the story of his fatlier’s debt, ho wo\Jd be hound in 
honour to satisfy it which, of course, would require more money 
than his whole kingdom was worth. If, on the other hand, he 
admitted that he had not heard the story before, he would be 
obliged in fulfilment of the terms of his proclamation to marry 
his daughter to a wood-cutter’s son, wliich would be simply dis- 
graceful.^^^Seeing tlio poor king in tliis fix, the cunning man 
tame forward, made him a low obeisance and addressed him thus. 
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^ Most noble king ! By right your most beautiful daughter and 
the half of your kingdom are mine. But I would not disgrace 
your noble blood by calling myself your son-in-law. A prince 
and a far worthier man shall bo her husband and the sole dis- 
poser of her dower. And I shall content myself with being 
simply called his friend. Tho Prince, my friend, is in waiting, 
and if it so pleases you, your daughter may be instantly married.’ 
Tho whole court was surprised at the generosity of tho wood- 
cutter’s sou, and every one young and old praised the magnani- 
mity of the man who gave up tho sweetest lass and half of a 
kingdom for tho sake of mere friendship, 

JIM. 

RAMBnADEA : Oli TUltl MOFUSSIL HAKIM. 

OlIAl’IEU X, 

Tliat morning Mr. PortlauJ and Mrs. Portland breakfasteil 
separately, he pleading urgont business and she indisposition, 
in order that the servants may not talk over the unusual event 
in tho kitchen parlour* In fact, Mr. Portland was annoyed at 
his indiscretions having been tho subject of feminine remark, 
albeit the female who xuado the remark was no less a person 
than his own wife. Mrs. Portland srnarte^l under tiie sense of 
insult shown by her husband. Breakfast over, Anthony threw 
himself in an easy cushion and while enjoying his pipe and the 
latest number of the Sporting Magazine, a footman arrived to in- 
Ibriu him that the offico-carriago was ready down the hall-en- 
trance. To get up and put on his leggings, to replenish the pouch 
of tobacco and to seize his silver-headed cane, preparatory to his 
going out, occupied a minute. Ho did not forget to quaff off 
half a tumbler of whiskey previous to his departure to the office. 

It was noon when the carriage darted off and the spirited 
animal reached his destination in five -minutes Portland had been 
all the time dozing inside tho vehicle so that when the groom let 
down the carriage-steps and opened the carriage-door, Portland 
opened his oyeif'and became quite savage at the man. 

3 * 
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‘ Sah, this is not tho offico is it ?’ asked Portland. 

* Huzoor, it is/ was the groom's humble answer, 

* It is not, srt/rt,' thundered forth ^he Magistrate. 

Tho coach*man saw through tho whim of his master in a 
second, and again tho carriago darted off, to give its august occu- 
pant a good cooling-airing. In fact the cool noon-day breeze did 
wonders to Portland's heated brain, and he was so far restored 
to his sense of duty that ho got down from tho vehicle at nearly 
one o'clock to proceed straight up to the billiard-rooms, which his 
European friends had set up for their delectation, near his otSco. 
There Portland played and played, drank champagne till the iron 
tongue of time proclaimed tho hour of three. 

Mr. Portland seriously believed that it was rather early for 
going to office, but he had an imjjortant case to try that day and 
he thought it was as well to go a little early. 

Behold then, reader, Mr. Anthony Portland, C. S., seated on 
a lofty platform, sternly grave and imperiously commanding, as 
if ho was justice personiliod. Two feet lower in height was 
another platform, on whicli sat a clerk, whoso spare frame and 
shrivelled limbs made a woful contrast with the portly volume 
of his master. There was a third platform still lower reserved 
for the members of the bar. The whole of tho structure was 
railed off arf from the rest of the court-room, as if judicial wisdom 
and forensic acumen required to bo, sot apart, from tho common 
cense of the world outside. 

Portland’s was an unusually heavy file of cases, and to keep 
it down ho was obliged to decide so many as two cases a day. 
This was no ordinary despatch, considering that Mr, Portland's 
lips and the pipe never knew what separation was, and he was 
spitting all the time ho smoked. 

The first case called on was Reg vn, Nidhu Kamar and 
Andi Bewa. This was a charge of theft originally preferred by 
Nidhu Kamar against his mistress Andi Bewa. 

* The sole head and front of her offending ' was that while 
Nidhu . was out she ran off^ with a box containing money and 

c jowpl8.«^%t appeared from the complainant’s statement that he 
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was addicted to tlio smoking of opium, and that while he was out 
smokiiig his favorite smoko, Audi bolted away with the said box, 
leaving tlie door of the room ajar. It also transpired that in 
consequence of the door being wido open, Billy* diained dry a 
basin of milk that lay underneath the cot, to the infinite annoy- 
ance of tlio complainant. After hearing the complainant. His 
worship thought that both parties were to blame, the com- 
plainant for being out till that late hour after his opium smoke, 
and Audi stealing and committing breach of trust. That is why 
the accused and complainant -were jointly prosecuted by the 
State. 

‘ Dohait Incarnation of Justice ! I am innocent. True I 
smoke opium, but I smoko nothing else as most other people do, 
Audi has stolen my money and has made Billy empty my bowl 
of milk,’ was Nidliu’s earnest appeal. 

^ But why, you fool, did you stop out late ? I will give you 
tliirty stripes for your folly,’ tluindorod forth Portland, • . «-• 

‘ Oh Incarnation of God ! God is above and youmre below 
to do justice. I crave for hair-splitting justice at your hands. 
It is not so much for the box, but for the milk that I come to jmu. 
Think of an opium smoker’s sorrows when after a hearty smoke 
ho finds his milk quite out of ' stock’. 

The mooktear,+ pleaded hard for Nidhu, allud'ed in terms 
apatliotic to his client’s unfortunate position, stated that tliat his 
client was an opium smoker because liis father and grand father 
were so, and wound up his speech by appealing to the Magis- 
trate’s mercy. Portland got impatient in tlie midst of tho Mook- 
tear’s oratory. Ho thought that much talk was iutolerable, so 
addressing the mooktear, ho said. ‘ You, sala^ are a great bab- 
bler. So I dismiss the charge against your client and against 
Andi also. And that would bo a punisliment to both of them.’ 

Nidhu lifted his hands, and blessed His worship for having 
done him hair-splitting justice. Andi went away laughing in her 
sleeve. But before the proceedings came to a close, Mr. Portland 
directed the issue of a warrant (igainst absconded Billy, believing 

♦ A cat. t ilave mercy ! J Counsel in eriminal cases. . * 
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as ho had good reasons to do ( for was ho not a good Bengali 
scholar P) that it was some mischievous man who had moistened 
his throat with his milk. 

It was nearly 11 vo o’clock when Portland got up to light his 
pipe. His task was over and he was mad after bis evening ride. 
But whilo he was getting down from the platform wdio should 
suddenly drop in, hut Mr. Joe Vyce of Vioepur, the Indigo 
planter. 

‘ Hallo, Joo, what brings you here P’ cried Portland shaking 
him cordially by the hand. 

' ‘To tell you the truth, Portland, I came to witness that trial, 
that you have just finished. I congratulate you heartily for 
bringing it to such a happy termination. That rascal you have 
convicted is one of tlio most refractory of my tenants, and I am 
glad ho has been served in a good manner.’ And Joe’s face 
lighted up into one of malignant triumph. 

• ••-‘But old follow, why not come home, and crush a cup at 
mine ?’ ablrod Portland. 

Joo shook his head, made an apology. He was in a hurry 
to start for the Factory, so ho bade farewell to the Magistrate and 
said, ‘ that nothing would please him more than to see his friend 
Portland under the factory roof as guest.’ 

*Our task is done, on Gunga’s breast. 

The sun is sinking down to rest. • 


CHAPTER XL 

‘ Qm-gun-han~kan-kon-hon-koon-kooti^ went the sound of tho 
spindle as the rural house- wife assiduously plied it after her time- 
honoured fashion. It stopped and she adjusted tho clue of the 
thread that was being manufactured. Again it went on, but 
now it was omitting a grating sound. The house wife put a little 
oil on the part where friction was the greatest and set it into 
motion again. She sighed and put her hand on her brow as 
if to collet her thoughts and again sighed. Who was she? 
' and wh*5^ ahould she sigh ? It is getting worse, she is crying 
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The woman in tho distressful plight was on this side of sixty, 
hut so haggard wero her looks that she appeared ten years older. 
Her head was covered with a profusion of silver hair which 
seemed to command respect. Time had left tho impress of its 
harrow on her face and as she stood up you could descry that 
hers was a bending posture, not erect. 

She was alone in her house, or more properly speaking she 
and her spindle lived together in companionship. Tlie house 
itself was a dreary, cheerless habitation. Want was depicted in 
stern characters on the walls, the floor, the thatching and on tho 
woman’s face. The courtyard was a jungle, tho cow-shed was a 
heap of ruins, tho kitchen had entirely come down, but a portion 
of its thatching was raised up by means of a bamboo post. 

Tho woman had seen better days. Forsooth she had somo 
acres of rent-free land and a great many head of cattle, but it 
was written on her foro-fead that she would be so and so, and 
that is tlie reason why sho is now what- she is. There was 
ever still some land wliich she could call her own7'^ut unfor- 
tunately it was hopelessly encumbered. 

But straitened as were her circumstances, she was resolved 
upon sticking to them till tho last. Such was her magnanimity 
that sho would ratlier starve than beg or force herself on one’s 
bounty. But this was not all. Her daughter, for sho had a 
daughter wliom she ‘ loved passing well,’ was in quite alfluent 
condition, but tho mother would bite her tongue at tho thought 
of touching soiwndaw’s money, and had declined with many 
blessings his preferred aid. So it was by plying tho spindle and 
the pedal that she managed to pick up her precarious subsistence, 
to keep her body and soul together. She would for instance 
have a few bushels of grain or some pounds of cotton from a 
neighbour, who require, lier services, and husk it or make it into 
thread, as tho case may bo, Oh ! hor’s was a hard lot, known only 
to those who have endured it. 

She was plying tho spindle, and every time it gave out a 
creaking sounc^B she compared it with her oil-less condition, and a 
sigh escaped from her. Oil ! what^a train of pleosureablo assooia- 
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tions this simple thing raises in the native mind ! It is emble- 
matic of permanence and ease, gloss and plenty. An oil-less 
man or woman is poverty personified. An oil-less lamp is luck- 
lessness. Oil strengthens the babe, beautifies the young, and 
brings back vitality into the decrepit and old. Oil confers stabi- 
lity on our earthen pots and pans. We rub our stick with oil to 
make it lasting. Pride in a man is synonimised with an exuber* 
ance of oil. It is this metaphorical oil that wo constantly pray 
for, and the absence of whicli the poor perpetually deplore. Smooth 
the spindle of life with oil, and it is worth having ! Let it remain 
unoiled and life is one long dissonancy. Thus it is with huma- 
nity, and the was it with tlie poor woman. 

Header, could you recognize in her the whilom Anjana the 
the mother of Kambhadra ? yes, it was she, no other. Her 
graceless son had in a manner abandoned her to her fate. Tie 
never came homo, remained wherever he listed, and sowed his wild 
oatb m abundance. The Police investigation into the circum- 
stance 6?‘5ioochirs murder had well nigh ruined liira and his 
ancestral lands had boon mortgaged to Shyamdyal Sing for a 
hundred Rupees, wliich Rambhadra had to borrow to rid himself 
of Police oppi’essioii. The rate of interest he agreed to pay was 
so exorbitant, that in the course of a j^ear it had doubled the 
principal. So that Rambhadra. had been leading a miserable 
sort of existence ever since the contraction of’tlie loan. lie sold 
out the domestic quadrumana much against the protests of his 
mother, and armed with the proceeds thereof, ho pi’oceeded to 
carve out for himself in the best manner lie could. He did not 
actually leave the village, but loitered about the dwelling of liis 
creditor with the intent of ministering to his friend's needs. Whe- 
ther it is the false attestation of a bond or giving false evidence 
in a Court of justice, Rambhadra is all volition to serve his 
creditor. He was under the delusion that by these ignoble acts, 
he would succeed in getting the redemption of the mortgaged 
property. 

Ala^! vain delusion ! for the creditor was a veritable Shy- 
' look, and there was not a spark of compassion in his breast. Ram- 
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bliadra then left his friend in disgust and mortification. He 
felt that his fund was coming down very low, but he could not 
for the life of him divine how to raise it. Ho tried his bosom 
friend Siru the goldsmith, but without success. Business, such 
as Eambhadra could do, was as scarce as it could bo. He tried 
the zemindar’s Cutchemjj but the zemindar wanted a fee forliis 
apprenticeship which ho could not afford to pay. Thus, distressed 
and tliwarted, he slowly wended his steps towards his house, 
that house whore peace and happiness had once reigned. Anjana 
was at the spindle deeply absorbed in her meditations, so 
that some time elasped before she and her son saw each other. 
But a second after, her hand dropped from tho handle of the 
si)inning instrument and sho fell down on tho earthen pave- 
ment quite insensible. ‘Oh my god ! what have I done ? have 
I killed my mother, my only surviving parent ? what will 
become of me ?’ cried ho, and for tho first time, tears ran down 
from his eyes in torents. Olx ! it was heartrending. The 
was smitten with a sense of the countless wrongs hw^'Ilad done 
to her — to a mother who eyed him as her only consolation in tins 
wide — wide Avoiid, and for a time all his filial virtues came back 
with renewed vigour. To besprinkle cold water on her face, rub 
her temples, thrust ginger into her mouth to recall auimation, 
were done in a minute. 

Tho woman coughed and then opened her eyes, and heaved 
a convulsive sigh. Sho was yet benumbed, and sho felt an in- 
ward pressure . oa-hor tongue that she could not speak. Then 
gradually regaining her equanimity, she exclaimed, ‘Oh Heavens ! 
why are you so cruel to spare me ? Is this your justice to tor- 
ture a feeble being like me in this way ? Do away with me and 
let my bones become cool.’ 

Eambhadra had not a word to speak. He sat by her aged 
form with drooping head and eyes filled with tears. Ho was 
just addressing himself to break the ice with her, when some 
body cried from the outer compartment of tho house to know if 
there was any body inside. Eambhadra answered the summons 
and quitted the^ side of his mother. 
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In a moment Rambhadra was beside his visitor. 

‘ You are a Brahmin/ was the first question put to him by 
llambhadra, to assure himself that he belonged to the sacerdotal 
caste. 

‘ Yes, child, may the gods bless you^ answered the visitor. 

* Eambhadra made a profound bow, and hurried in to fetch 
a inat. The mat was spread in the court-yard of the outer com- 
partment, and by way of reception to the Brahminioal visitor, 
some tobacco, a clay-pipe and a fragment of plantain loaf were 
set before him. The plantain leaf was then made into a form 
of hollow cone, the clay-pipe was shoved in it and the visiter 
addressed himself to smoke away the fragrant weed. He had 
been travelling over a very long distance and, weary and down- 
trodden as he was, ho enjoyed the smoko beyond compare. 
To bring a pitclior of wator from inside the house and some 
more tobacco was followed with some thing like logical order. 
TJ’-C visitor then washed his feet and hands and face, and the sun 
was goiu^-iown. The visitor took out his sacred thread, entwined 
it between the fingers of his right hand and began saying his 
evening prayers. 

Wo leave the visitor in the midst of this religious purgation 
and give some information to the reader as to who ho is and what 
the object of his mission is. Kalpq Acharji, for that his name, was 
a professional match-maker. His great grand-fathor was a re- 
nowned astrologer, and by the dint of his mysterious art liad 
risen to a post of honour under Itaja Rajfeidlub, who as the* 
reader of Indian history knows well, conspired against Moslem 
rule in India. The great astrologer liad by drawing certain 
diagrams on the earthen floor, actually predicted the success of 
British diplomacy which terminated in the celebrated battle of 
Plassey, and his fame had therefore descended to his grandson 
Kalpo, as an heir-loom, whole and entire. Kalpo was in his 
fiftieth year, of slender-make, angular features, having a pair 
of small black eyes that shed subdued effulgence. A cursory 
glance a^the man’s features iml)ro3sed you with the belief that 
• oapidit;fl^d dissimulation, low cunning and falsehood were in 
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the inner man. The crown of his head was kept in perpetual 
baldness relieved by a long tuft of the hairy crop about its centre. 
On the nose there was the mark of a triangular device of a grey 
clay colour, and on the forehead shono a fork-like device made 
with the same substance. A Vermillion spot sat between his two 
eye-brows. Ills body above tlie waist was kept in nudity. 
A pair of old Oiittaok-slioos graced his foot. A bamboo stick, 
a handleloss umbrella, and a small bundle tied by a wet 
napkin, completed his personal accoutrement. So that take him 
for all in all, he was pro-omineutly qualified to adorn a museum of 
things animate than this miserable world of our’s. 

Such was the man who made his advent into Rambhadra's 
house a fact falt’-accompli at the time we write. He had come 
on a mission, and suoh a mission ! It was a mission which in the 
first place brought money into his coffers. In the second place 
put others, especially bachelors and virgin, on the high road to 
happiness or to misery. ^ _ 

Having taken some refreshments Kalpo commervQA^^^fisclos- 
ing the object of his mission. 

Kalpo, ‘ Your name, child V 

llamhhadm, ‘My name’s Rambhadra Sing, son of (god)* Bala* 
bliadro Sing of Kasyapa gotra, inhabitant of Sivnibas, 
Zillali Nnddea, Kshetrya, of the family of the sun.’ 

Kalpo, ‘ Tliat’s capital — a nice child you are.’ 

Kalpo, ‘ How many brothers have you ? 

liamhhadm, ‘ Jilgsself and mother ; no do you ask how many 
brothers we are ? I have none.’ 

Kalpo, ‘ Your mother is the mistress of the house, eh P’ 
Itambhadra, ‘ no, I’m’. 

Kalpo, ‘ But you can’t bo mistress, you may be the master 
being a grown up child. 

Ramhhadra, ‘ Yes, sir, that’s what I meant to say.’ 

Kalpo, ‘ Do you still continue your studies ? ’ 

liambhadra, ‘ No, I have loft off, that’s to say 1 read at home. 


« A dead man^or woman is called a god in India. 

4 
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Kalpo, ‘ Good/ and out came from the folds of his cloth a shell 

containing snulf. 

Kalpo then gently struck against the side of the shell, open- 
ed the rag-stopper, and leisurely took a pinA of snuflf therefrom. 
Ab for Eambhadra, why his brain was a chaos. He did not 
knew whether he stood on his head or legs. Ho was never stupid, 
but in the midst of his ecstasy he had been making all sorts of 
Btupid answers to the match-maker. 

Kaplo. ‘ Then know, young man, I am a match-maker, de- 
puted by Ghaneshyam Sing of Vycepur in Beerbhoom, dowau to 
Vyce Sahib, to negotiate a match between you and his daughter. 
You are the fittest man to bo his son-in-law. I see the plane 
Mercury is always shedding its benign influence on your fate. 
You are destined to become a groat man. Your pliysiognomy 
has all the elements of greatness or else I am no astrologer. 
Then again the palms of his hand, he continued, this lino denotes 
jgg^Qe and plenty, longevity this, patience this, children this, 
fortuifMhia, There is only this little devil that requires to bo 
controlled. You can let mo have some metal, some grain, and 
I will neutralize its evil influence. As for your bride, she is a 
veritable Laohmi.* What eyes ! What teeth, what hair ! What 
gait of walking, wdiat complexion, and oli ! what voice ! It’s an 
opposite ordinance of Fate that such a girl is to bo linked to such 
a man like you, otherwise why should the lotus bo the where- 
with to worship Narayun.f 

This outburst of hymeneal oratory bennjnbed Rambliadra 
into a pleasureablo coma, which lasted for some time. Regaining 
his composure, ho iustantaniously was on his legs, asking the 
welcome visitor ‘ whether he would come into the house to inform 
Ma’ of it. 

* Yes, directly,’ was the response. 

‘ The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enactures with themselves destroy : 

Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament ; 

Grief joys, joy grieves, oij, slender accident. 

* God(3^^of youth and beauty. t husband. 
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In “ A Brief Report of the Bralimo Saraaj of India,” which 
was read at a general conference of that Samaj, and which is 
publislied in the Lulian Mirror (Sunday edition) of the 26th 
January last, a list is given of the ‘‘ approximate number of 
places visited by our missionaries during the last fourteen years.” 
In this list we find, amongst other places, the following : — Venice, 
Milan, Turin, Paris, Dieppe, Frankfort, Cologne, Wiesbaden, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, the Hague, Brussels, and, of all places 
in the world — Waterloo ! Are we to understand that Bralimo 
missionaries went to these places, to Waterloo for instance, to 
preach their religion ? If not, why mention those places as 
amongst those ‘Sdsited by our mmionariea during the last * 
teen years ?” By the way, we now understand the secret of those 
military preprations which the Mirror told us lest month the 
Brahmos were making. The secret is this. A Brahmo mis- 
sionary visited, as we now learn from this Report, the field of 
Waterloo, and there no doubt learnt the whole science and art 
of war ; and on returning to Calcutta he naturally began to 
“ drill our soldiers,” and to make other military preparations. 


The same Report gives a list also of the “ New Ideas” 
which the Brahmo Samaj of India has ushered into the world. 
‘‘During the last fifteen years, a large number of new ideas have 
come into existence and greatly influenced the life and conduct 
of the members of the Brahmo Samaj of India.” “ A great 
number of new ideas ”! A “ new idea ” is such a rare thing that 
we have not heard a single one during our whole lifetime. The 
only “ new idea ” broached in this century is, that human beings 
arc descended from monkeys ; but that idea cannot bo said to be 
“ new,” for, if we mistake not, it was held by Lord Monboddo. 
But so wonderful is the fecundity of the genius of the Brahmo* 
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Samaj of India that it has brought into the world “ a large 
number of new ideas.’’ V/hat are these “ new ideas ”? 


“ The first idea that found acceptance was the universality 
of theism. This was illustrated by the publication of a book con- 
taining extracts from the Scriptures.’^ This maybe new but It 
is not right. If I say that two and two make five, the idea no 
doubt is new, but it is not correct. If theism is universal, how 
is the existence of idolatry accounted for ? Why is there poly- 
theism ? Why is there fbtichism ? Tlie idea, then, that theism is 
universal, is false. But neither is the idea new. It is as old as 
idolatry itself. Every Hindu who worships a pantheon of throe 
hundred and thirty millions of gods and goddesses always says 
that there is but one God. It does not therefore appear that the 
idea is at all new, for the first time discovered by the Brahmo 
Samaj of India. 

Tlie'second new idea is that of celebrating This 

is not new, for it has been borrowed from the Vaishnavas. The 
third idea introduced is “recognition of Jesus Christ and re- 
verence paid to him as a great religious teacher.” This idea 
cannot be said to have been introduced “ during the last fifteen 
years,” for it was the idea of Earn Mohun Eoy. The fourth 
new idea is that of Sanklrtan^ This idea, • we need hardly 
remind the reader, is borrowed from the Yaishnavas. The fifth 
idea is that of inspiration. This is borrowed front “the Christians. 
The sixth idea is that of Special Providence. This is also bor- 
rowed from the Christians, The seventh is the idea of Adenha 
which authorized the Cooch Behar marriage. This oven is hard- 
ly new, as it is evidently borrowed from Muhammad who pro- 
fessed to have had especial Adesha from Alla to marry more 
wives than ordinary Mussulmans, The eighth idea is that of the 
vision of God. This is not new ; it is as old as religion itself. 
Passing over some minor ideas which are all borrowed from 
Christianity and from monkish asceticism, we come to the idea of 
the “ MotteSjj^ood of God.” But this idea is the very essence 
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of Saktaism. And last of all we have ‘‘ the grand idea of a 
New Dispensation ’’ — an idea too grand for the grasp of the 
intellects of ordinary mortals. 


About this mysterious New Dispensation we have the follow- 
ing mysterious sentences in the Indian Minw (Sunday edition) of 
the 8th February : — ‘‘ In the days in which the Queen of the Isles 
beyond the seas reigned, and in the fifty-third of her rule, I, 
the son of man, saw a great vision, which thrilled my whole 
frame and filled me with great joy. * * I saw the figure of a 
woman, and she was like unto a daughter of Bengal, the same 
was slio who was seen in exceeding throes and travail for two 
score and ten years, and she brought forth a male child. The upper 
limb of the child was like unto a lion and the lower one resem- 
bled a man. The child was wonderfully strong. No sooner did 
it see the light than it roared like a young lion and the founda- 
tions of the earth seemed to shake by tho sound thereof^*-’ Is 
Saul also among the Proi)hets? Who can fathom the deep 
wisdom which lies hidden in tho above passage P 0 for an ounce 
of tho hieroglyphical skill of Col, Olcott of Tlieosophic renown to 
enable us to unravel the meaning of this “ great vision Let us 
make an attempt to interpret it. The Queen of the Isles is Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland 
and Empress of India. Tho son of man is tho Minister of 
the Brahma Mandir. Tho vision which he saw was in the 53rd 
year of her B^ign, that is to say, the year 1880. “ Tho figure of 

a woman ” who “ was like unto a daughter of Bengal,’^ is tho 
Erahmo Samaj as it w^as founded by Bam Mohun Boy. She 
was in Jjravail for 50 years — this is tho fiftieth^year of the 
Samaj’s existence ; and she was in travail during those years as 
she had strugglings against Christiaus and orthodox Hindus. 
But the hour of her deliverance was now come. “ She brought 
forth a male child.’’ This child is the New Dispensation. 
Whereas ‘‘ the upper limb of the child ” — by the way tho prophet 
forgot his English here, for limb is a member of the body, and. 
not the body itself—*^ was like unto a lion,” the figure means 
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that the New Dispensation is leonine and brave in its character. 
“ No sooner did it see the light than it roared like a lion, and 
the foundations of the earth seemed to shake by the sound there- 
of.” This being interpreted means, that so soon as the New 
Dispensation was ushered into the world on the Maidan near 
Fort William, than it roared round about Chowringhee in tho 
form of Sankirtaa, and tho sound of the mrUlantja^ tho karatal 
and tho bheri was so loud tliat the houses of Chowringhee shook 
to their foundations. This, wo think, is the interpretation of 
the ‘‘ great vision.” O what wonderful wisdom is hidden in 
this vision ! What poetical afflatus ! What sublimity of thought ! 
What felicity of expression ! What beauty of diction ! What 
lofty devotion ! What over-filling inspiration ! The wonder is, 
such a little head contains so much wisdom ; and a greater won- 
der is, that any human being is fool enough to admire this 
wretched stuflF. 

• — 

Our fSaflers must have often seen in the villages of Bengal 
a half-crazed woman in tatters followed by a lot of boys who 
have, somehow or other, got hold of the secret which excites the 
bile of the old dame. No sooner are the magical words pro- 
nounced by the mischievous urchins than the woman gets into 
a terrible rage, scolds with great energy, gnashes her teeth, 
clenches her fist, tears her hair in fiiry, and, taking up the stones 
and brick-bats of tho street, flings them in all directions. The 
naughty boys, who preserve a respectful distance ‘^'om her to 
escape the pitiless pelting of stones and brick-bats, raise a shout 
of exultation ; they clap tlieir hands, they dance with joy, they 
repeat in full chorus, with all the strength of their yougg lungs, 
those particular words which produce such talismanic effect in 
the old hag : and thus they pursue her through all tho lanes and 
windings of the village, their glee being always in proportion 
with her fury. With feelings somewhat similar to those of the 
naughty boys, we read the remarks in the Indian Mirror (Sunday 
edition) of the 22nd February on the Editor of this Magazine. 
The Editor cSJi^the Sunday Mirror has, like the old hag of the 
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village, completely lost his temper. He fumes and frets and 
calls names. We don’t quarrel with him for thinking some 
of our jokes “ not of a very respectable order,” especially as these 
jokes are directed against him. We cannot find fault with a 
man for not relishing a joke when his hack smarts with the pain 
whicli it gives. Every body deems the sugarcane sweet exoiSpt 
the man who is thrashed witli it. Or perhaps our contemporary 
has not the faculty of relishing a good joke ; and we have the 
national proverb tliat ‘‘ a clown is no connoisseur of wines.” 
This is a matter of taste, and wo do not quarrel with him. But 
wo do quarrel with him for his want of manners, for using un- 
parliamentary language, for descending to personalities, for calling 
us names. Ho speaks of the Editor of this journal as one who 
has “ apostatized from the Christian ministry” by “ undertaking 
secular work.” Let the Brahmo Editor and others of his kind 
bo told once for all, that the Editor of the Bengal Magazine has 
not loft off his ministerial calling ; that his title to the holy > 
ministry is to-day as valid as that of the archbisliop^of Canter- 
bury, or that of the Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Erce Cliurch of Scotland ; that he exorcises his ministry whenever 
he finds an opportunity ; that ho is acknowledged as a minister 
by that Church to which he has the honour to belong ; that, while 
acknowledging the scriptural maxim that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire, ho finds it more agreeable to his feelings to support 
himself, and at the same timo to exercise his ministry, than to 
receive support from a Missionary Society or from a Congrega- 
tion ; and that he has no more apostatized from the Christian 
ministry by gaining his own livelihood by teaching youth, than 
the Apostle Paul apostatized from the Christian ministry by gain- 
ing his livelihood by making tents. 

The Sunday Mirror is astonished that no one sees any thing 
new in the New Dispensation, affirms that the whole thing is 
“ entirely new,” and for proof gives the following hymn of the 
New Dispensation : — 

“ The gods dance chanting the name of Hari ; 
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Dances my Gouranga (Chailany,) in the midst of the choral 
band, 

The eyes full of tears, oh ! how beautiful. 

Jesus dances, Moses dances, dances Mahammeda. 

"With them dance all Erahmo devotees. 

' John dances, Paul dances, dances Sakya Muni ; 

The divine rishi Narad dances, playing on the harp. 

In the centro of the dancing group dances the Lord Hari 
Himself 

Entranced with His own love. 

&c., &c., &c.” 

We must own that our contemporary has entirely established 
his position. The above hymn is certainly new. It is wonder- 
fully and fearfully new. Tho poetry is new, for no poetry like 
the above piece has over been perpetrated by mortal man. The 
versification is entirely now, for it obeys no known law, each 
'^vnrse moving melodiously at its own sweet will. Then as to 
rhythfix and music — wlio can fully enter into tho x’ich music of 
tho following lino ? — 

“ Jesus dances, Moses dances, dances Mahammeda.’’ 

Observe too tho infinite skill with which the Colootollah poet, 
like his predecessor Milton, elevates his stylo. Tho author of tho 
Paradise Lost, in order to raise his style, avoids the vulgar 
Ileshbon, and ciills it llesschon, making tho word trisyllabic in- 
stead of dissyllabic. In like manner tho Lralmio poet, on whom 
the mantle of Milton has no doubt fallen, avoids the common 
Muhammad, and makes it a sublime word of four syllables — 
Mahammeda. But really tho subject is too solemn for irony. 
Every Christian must feel that the above lines, miscalled a 
hymn, are blasphemous ; and ©very sane man, whether Christian 
or Muhammadan or Hindu, must feel that they are supremely 
childish. Had wo not known that the hymu is tho composition 
of a man who makes some pretensions to common sense, we 
should have ascribed its authorship to a maniac. 
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On Sunday the 22nd of February the Brahmos of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India wont on pilgrimage to the “ land of 
Moses,” in order to interview the great Jewish legislator. “ For 
three days,^^ says the Sunday Mirror^ “ the devc tees went 
through a course of preparatory devotion and discipline. They 
read Moses and thought of Moses and meditated his life aTid 
character. On the day appointed, Sunday, the 22nd of February, 
they washed and cleansed themselves and put on clean clothes, 
and then assembled at the foot of the staircase which led up to 
tlieir sanctuary of daily devotion. They came prepared to meet 
the groat Jewish prophet in the spirit of modern science &c.*’ 
It shows great sagacity on the part of the “ Minister ” that he 
fixed upon Sunday as the day for interviewing Moses, for if 
they had gone on Saturday, they would not have found Moses at 
homo as ho would have been worshipping at some synagogue 
or other, Saturday being the Jewish Sabbath. But the question 
is, where is the land of Moses” to which the Brahmos went en* 
pilgrimage? It cannot be Judea, for Moses never set* foot on 
that country. It cannot bo Egypt, for that is the land of bon- 
dage. It must bo the land of Moab where Moses died, and the 
particular spot must be Mount Nobo. But we have heard some 
say that Mount Sinai is meant. Wo hope our contemporary in 
his next issue will clear our doubts on this point. But to pro- 
ceed with the narrative of the pilgrimage. When the pilgrims 
were assembled at the foot of the staircase, the minister prayed ; 

‘‘ the congregation then went up,” — (where P to Mount Nobo or 
Mount Sinai ?) — singing the Bengali hymn.” Leaving their 
shoes they entered the Temple (Temple of Jarusalem ?) and took 
their respective seats.” The usual service then followed, which 
was concluded with a touching prayer by the minister in which 
he besought the Almighty to ‘‘ lead modern Israel out of the 
Egypt of darkness, superstition and atheism into the promised 
land of true Theism.” Then it seems Jehovah himself appeared 
and carried on a colloquy with the minister, which colloquy is 
recorded in the Mirror, We will not repeat the blasphamy by 
reproducing it in Ihese* pages, but as a specimen we subjoin the 
5 
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opening words: — “lamtho ancient God, I AM, whom Moses 
saw more than three centuries (sw) ago. The very same God 
has come to Bengal hearing her lamentations.’^ Wo should like 
to know who uttered those words. Did Bahoo Keshub Chunder Sen 
personate Jehovah and utter those words and the corresponding 
words in the colloquy ? It* so, how can we forbear calling him a 
blasphemer ? In truth, Mr. Sen is playing a perilous game. He 
has outraged the moral feelings and religious instincts of Chris- 
tians, Hindus and Muhammadans and of all humanity. If ho had 
lived in the ago of that Moses, whom ho so much admires and 
whom ho interviewed the other day, wo know what fate would 
have awaited liim as a blasphemer. Happily ho lives in these 
days of universal toleration, and he is safe. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Kanchi K(V^cn\ or the Captive Princess, By Banga Lai Bandyopadliya. 
Calcutta: Ganesa Press. 1879. 

Bahoo Ranga Lai Banorjea is acknowledged to be one of the 
best Bengali poets of the day, and tho present poem will no 
doubt add to his reputation. The tale is taken from tho annals 
of Orissa whoro the Bahoo resided for some years, Tho versifi- 
cation is throughout spirited. 


Snrucliir Kutlr, Calcutta : Boy Press. B. E. 1286. 

This is a ploasaiitly-told little tale, and teaches tho art of 
economical managomont. The author writes txceodingly well, 
and should betake himself to the composition of a longer story. 


Saroda-Mangal, By Bihari Lai Chakravarti. Calcutta ; New Bengal 
Press. B. E. 1286. 

Baboo Behari Lai Ohakri^varti is the author of several 
poems, on^ of which has undergone a second edition. He has 
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considerable poetic power ; and tbe present performance sustains 
his established reputation. 

We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of Baboo 
Eiajendra Nath Dutt's Bharatiya GimthaMli, Baboo Dwarka N^h 
Eoy’s Chhafrabodha, the late Baboo Bhola Nath Majumdar’s 
treatise on Plane Trigonometry in Bengali, the Sangila Parijata, 
the Sangita Ratmkara, Baboo Sarada Prasad Ghosha’s Paper on 
tho Mmic of Jlindmtan, the English Eeport of the Hindu 
Family Annuity Fund, tho Report of the Calcutta Public Li- 
brary for 1879, and Simr Sadachar. 
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LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF SIVAJF. 

By Ilara Cliandra Gliosli. 


During the docliiio and fall of tho Mogul Empire in India 
several persons endeavoured to establish empires or kingdoms 
upon its ruins. Among these, the foremost in India wore Ranjit 
the head of tho Shiks, Ilyder in tlie south of India and Sivaji iiv^ 
tlio Deccan. In priority of time Sivaji was tho firsts* and indeed 
tlK 3 first ill poiiit of statesmanship and kingcraft. lie it was 
who first struck tlio death blow to tho Mogul supremacy in India. 
Ifo was tlio can kor« worm that ate up tho very vitals when the 
flower was in its bloom. Whoa tho most cunning of the Mogul 
emperors, if not tlie ablost, was occupying the throno of Delhi, 
tho puny Mahratta adventurer contrived to win littlo by little 
tlio fairest portions of tho southern half of tho Mogul empire, 
defeated and surprised some of his best generals, and check- 
mated the wily Moslem at all points. Indeed it seemed that 
tlio All-knowing Providonco was working out through him the 
work of a national emancipation. Divine justio3 avenged tho 
proud oppressor, and in tho very climax of Mogul grandeur there 
was found tho gravitation of moral delinquency, pressing it down, 
pulled by the mighty liand of Sivaji. 

Tho spirit of the Mahratta nation, bred up in tho inter- 
necine warfare of tlio various petty principalities that sprung 
up from the embers of the Bahmini kingdom, and fostered by 

* A paper rcrui at thclluglily lustitutiqa Felii’uary meeting. * 
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the rough and wild hills and jungles in which they lived, 
was adventurous, daring and hopeful. It had likewise been 
educated by the examples of the Mahomedans of that timo 
to be crafty and revengeful. Sivaji was the beau-ideal of a 
Mahratta chieftain of liis age, as his imperial antagonist was 
that of the Maliomedaiis. That noble, daring self-sacrifice, that 
generosity to a fallen foe, that sense of honor and chivalry, 
which distinguished the proud scions of the race of Kama 
— I mean the (qualities of a proud Eajput it would have been iu 
vain to seek in a Mahratta loader. Environed within the confines 
of ancient liajicant/i, the Eajput knew none else to follow, to 
keep before their mind’s eye as their models, except men who 
were courageous but generous, who would never stoop to any 
meanness, any act of cheating, any subterfuge, but would rather 
sacrifice their all to honor. Not so the Mahrattas. 

The Mogul power, at best but weakly felt in the wilds of 
the western ghats under Mahomedans of the Deccan, obliged 
more than once to invoke the assistance of Mahratta mercenaries, 
had contributed to the establishment of a semi-indopendent 
spirit among their people. The hero of such a people must 
necessarily ho a man possessing the qualities most promiiincnt in 
the national character in the highest degree. Such was Sivaji, 
and such wore the Mahratta leaders Baji Eao and the prince of 
ministers Nana Farnavis. In the characters* of great men, of all 
great men of all countries, there is one point of similarity ; they 
seem to ho the product of the times in which they live, and they 
react upon the nation amidst which they spring. Had Sivaji lived 
among any other nation or at any other time, ho miglit havo 
dwindled simply into a robber, a swindler, a pirate or a fortune- 
hunter. Ambition and the desire of glory accompanied by liigli 
intellectual and moral abilities form the ground-work of a great 
mind ; separated from these they load to sad disastrous conse- 
quences. Napoleon, Caesar, or Alexander no bettor than Sivaji 
would all havo in other circumstances been as low. So Sivaji was 
great man, because be was nbt only ambitious and inordinately 
fond aJp%lory, but at the same time he possessed other great 
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qualities. lie could control, pacify and lead a whole people. That 
commanding genius, that political foresight, that statesman-liko 
grasp of all subjects connected with the government of a people, 
wliich we find among all great rulers of men, were also found in 
Sivaji, His was a master mind. lie was born to rule. In 
every day experience in life we find that there are some men who 
naturally command, and others who fall into submission and ser- 
vitude. Sivaji was of the former stamp. Whilo scarcely out of 
his teens, he was the leader of a body of Mahratta adventurers, 
free hooters, wo might say, for tlioy wore scarcely above the rank 
of dacoits. llis object however was not booty or mere tem- 
poral aggrandisement. Inordinately selfish as lie was, his self 
love expanded into a love of liis own people and of his own couii- 
try, just as the ties of blood and consanguinity among the High- 
landers of Scotland dovolopod into a loyo of tlioir own clans, and 
ultimately into a fervent patriotism. ^ 

Sivaji was illitorato as much as llanjit or ilydor ; but Sivaji 
had imbibed the martial and heroic spirit of the ancient Hindus 
by hearing the recitations of the llamayana and tlio Maliabharat. 
Byron says that tlio fierce native daring of the lliglilanders 
was fomented by the “ pibroch thrilling, the war note of Loohiel, 
and tlie Cameron’s gathering.” 

And wild and high the “ Cameron’s gathering ” rose, 

The war note of Loohiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years. 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s ears. 

Tlioro is something in the mention of the heroic deeds of 
one’s aucestors that imj)arts a vigor and impetus leading to follow 
that example. Histories and biographies are as it wore living 
examples photographed. The very picture is brought before the 
mind’s ©ye, and, though pot as vivid as the original, is much 
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better than a mere abstract lecture on goodness or greatness. 
These were then tlio influences that worked upon the susceptible 
mind of Sivaji — I mean the spirit of the Maharatta nation, the 
rough and wild character of the country in which they live, his 
oVn ambition the society of dare-devil marauders and free- 
booters, and the lofty examples of the Aryan heroes. The 
causes were mighty, the effect must therefore bo mighty. 

In the history of the world we meet witli many revolutions 
worked out by similar spirits. Pour men only may from among 
a largo and glorious catalogue be mentioned as standing nearly 
on a par with this gi*eat Indian adventurer — Odysseus in Greece, 
Garibaldi in Italy, Pordinand in Spain, and Washington in 
America. Among those the palm is always given to Washington. 
In him we find selfishness merged in patriotism. In fact Wash- 
ington combined the greatest qualities of a leader with the small- 
est quantum of egotism. Every thing was for tlio whole people, 
nothing .for self. Odysseus and Garibaldi both possessed that 
quality in a loss degree. But Ferdinand had as much as, if 
not more than, Sivaji. Both Greece and Spain liad long boon 
oppressed by the Mussalmans, as well as India. Pordinand 
liberated Spain and expelled the Moors. Odyssoiis struggled 
hard in Greece against the same power, and thoiigli not personally 
Buccossful, his cause triumphed. in the end. Sivaji struggled Aviih 
the Mahoraedans in India, and was suocossful thougli not to so 
great a degree as Pordinand. Washington lived to bo the Pre- 
sident of the United States, Garibaldi helped the cause of the 
Italian revolution and succeeded to a groat extent in his attempt 
to restore the unity of Italy and tho liberation of his country 
from the Austrian yoke. But Garibaldi and Odysseus were work- 
ers among others equally great. Washington though the most 
prominent actor in the war of indopondenco had able oo-adjutors. 
Ferdinand attacked tho Mahomedau power in Spain when it was 
crumbling to pieces. Groat glory attaches therefore to our In- 
dian patriot for working single-handed the downfall of an empire 
while it was in the very height of its glory. 

Jmthe system of warfare which Sivaji mainly followed, tho 
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policy of tho wily Eoman leader Fabius was observed. Odysseus 
followed the same plan. They now ravaged tho plains, harassed 
tho enemies, saeked a citadel but feebly garrisoned, and now they 
perched upon their native inaccessible mountains and looked upon 
their bewildered and discomfited enemy. We may say there 
less of heroism, less of real courage in such HtealuKj of cidonea 
as Alexander of Maoedon would call it, but novertlicless circums- 
tances required it. Neither tlio Mahrattas nor tho Greeks 
could then bring into the field veteran soldiers able to copo in 
fair fight witli tho enemy. So it would havo been an act of fool- 
hardiness had either Sivaji or Odysseus ventured to any open 
engagement and run tho risk of sacrificing their hopes and ex- 
pectations on tho result of a single battle. The Mahrattas were 
no doubt inured to hardships and had knowledge of war ; but 
at first tlioy were not all united under Sivaji’s banners, nor oven 
if they had been, could they muster an army strong enough to bravo ^ ^ 
tho veteran soldiers of the Mogul empire. ‘‘Discretion,^’ says tboT 
proverb “ is tho better part of valor.” Sivaji understood it, and 
what he did must bo dono in such circumstances. Sivaji’s states- 
manship was groat, hut wo must confess that if it not for able 
Poshwas who subsequently guided tho Mahratta people, tho 
Mahratta principalities would havo shared the same fate with 
llydor’s sliort-lived kingdom and that of Ranjit. The impetus 
imparted by Sivaji has survived him. The Mahrattas are still 
a great people, still numbering at least five crowned-beads in 
India, two of whom are inferior to none in this country. Well 
may wo say that the spirit of Sivaji still broods over the Mah- 
ratta people. It would be iiijustico to pass by without notice 
that man who had a hand in the formation of Sivaji’ s character, 
and who was his guide — guide during a great portion of his 
career, I mean Dadaji Oanoji, the Madhabachaiji of our modern 
popular novels. This man thoroughly learned in the Sastras 
had a deep knowledge of human character and a penetrating 
foresight rarely equalled in his age. His pupil received his ins- 
tructions and acted accordingly. The seeds wore sown in a good * 
soil, and the fruits were such as the, world admires. 
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Botli Raiyit and Hydor wero as illiterate as Sivaji, but their 
illiteracy was no bar to their greatness. Natural powers must 
produce their natural effect, and no amount of instruction can 
convert a blockhead into a Newton, or a coward who faints away 
^t the very sound of a gun into a Napoleon. Education cannot 
create a quality ; it can merely regulate what is already existing.. 


EAMBHADRA ; Oil THE MOFUSiSIL HAKIM. 

CllAPTEll XIL 

‘Man delights not me — no, nor woman neither^ must certain- 
ly be the extreme point of human despondency. Fortunately with 
tlio common run of men, tliis is not so. Say what lago and his 
crew of female slanderers may, the turning point of a man’s 
life for good or evil is always a woman. It is her l)ride and 
’honour to fattier man’s eartlily career. Heroism and diplo- 
macy, knowledge and wisdom, business and do-nothingness are, 
no doubt, man’s qualities, but the gonial hand of woman nourishes 
and fosters them quite in a motherly way. To illustrate this by 
examples would bo insulting the readei'’3 common sense. To 
dilate upon the thesis is simply unnecessary. The mother, sister, 
wife and daugliter, are so many concrete realities whose benign 
inlluonce on man has passed into a household word. Man is an 
automaton, and it is woman that imparts life and motion into 
its otherwise dead frame. 

Ilambhadra was a perfect stranger to lovo, as love was a 
perfect stranger to him. But I can assure you in all solemnness, 
that the prospect of having a wife really transported him into 
the region of ecstaoy. And his was not a singular case. It was 
with you, with me, with every body almost. What is a moun- 
tain to me and I to a mountain, and yet if the ‘distance’ of a 
mountain ‘would lend ‘enchantment’ to my ‘view,’ it is no 
wonder that our betrothed should. So sweet aud enchanting are 
.the associations of a betrothal that we would much rather part 
' with lif^Mhan part with them. The match-maker is an ethereal 
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beiiif**. Our future wife’s nurse is a most welcome guest. Her 
friends are our’s ex-officio. Father-in-law’s house is a jiaradiso, 
impregnated with nectariaii sweetness. But above this, above 
those and above all, the presence of our idol there i. divinity it- 
self. llambhadra had this beatific vision, when with down-cast 
eyes ho slowly directed liis steps to where his mother was seaterf. 
She was looking serious, in fact was reconciling herself with 
^he altered manners of her son. 

‘ Ma,’ dear, I’ve good news to tell you. 

Anjana sighed. She looked towards the blue vault of heaven 
and then the face of her son obtruded on her sight, and again 
sighed. 

‘ You don’t speak, ma,’ when I come to toll you good nows, 
it almost breaks my heart. 

Anjana sobbed and tears trickled down her withered face. 

‘ Why do you cry, Ma,’ wlien it’s an auspicious thing to 
come to toll you. Your crying is inauspicious.” 

Anjana wiped away her tears and addressed herself to know 
the good news. This was communicated to her in no time. With 
the necessary comments, respecting the betrothed’s parentage, 
llambhadra expected that liis mother would brigliton up at once, 
but hero ho was disappointed. His mother was an uncommon 
prudent woman, and in the twinkling of an eye, considered the 
question in all its possible bearings. She was afraid tliat her son 
had become too wayward to ever become a loving husband. She 
was quite certain that her daughter-in-law being a ricli man’s 
only child was inured to much parental iudulgenco as rendered 
her incapable of turning out a good housewife, and a rupture 
with her was only a question of time. But, aye that irrepress- 
ible but — there was a bettor side of the allair, and she cogitated 
on it, her face lighted up into one of joy. ‘ Yes, ho sadly lacks 
a guardian, and such a one his future fiither-in-law would be, 
and the marriage dower would be the wherewitli to redeem the 
lands. ’ 

The die was cast. The match-maker was summoned inside, 
and Anjana gave her consent to the match, extracting from the* 
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delegate a promise that Qhaneshyam Sing should give a sum 
of three hundred rupees to her son, the necessary jewels to the 
bride and incur the cost of the marriage ceremony. 

‘ Oh, Pleasure ! you are indeed a pleasant thing, 

^ Although one must be damned for you, no doubt.^ 

Byron. 


CHAPTER Xlir. 

On a low, square stool, sat Shyamdjml Sing, the well-known 
money-lender of Sivnibas one morning early in November. 
Outside it was delightfully cool, refreslied by the pearly hangings 
all around. The feathered tribe welcomed with their joyous 
chorus the lovely morn. Nature rejoiced in the midst of her 
freshness, and man caught her blissful contagion. Poor Shyam- 
dyal ! He was born to be miserable. Not that ho lacked money 
or means to bo comforted. Ho was strictly speaking a monied 
man, Whhtover he had he invested in the best manner ho could, 
lie converted his valuables into money or grain that it may 
fetch him interest or profit at fabulous rates, and he cared not 
whether his policy hastened the ruin of others so long as his Sliy- 
lockism found free play. There he sat on that low stool with a 
tender twig in hand (for that he used as a tooth brush) and a 
mug of water besides. Ostensibly ho was going through his 
morning ablution, but really there was something ho was deeply 
Ihiuking upon. 

The monoy-lender’s house consisted of two compartments, 
one outer and another inner. The inner contaiued five detached 
thatched rooms. The outer consisted of a sitting room with a 
verandah^ a cowshed, and another thatched room for servants, 
with a spacious compound. In the sitting room there was a 
raised wooden platform on which was stretched a faded carpet 
and this was Ins seat for transacting business. At one corner, 
sat an old bald-headed man on a rced-mat, wearing spooks and 
eternally writing at the sacrifice of his orect posture. Shrewdness 
and«^vility, cunning and deceit were depicted on his face, so 
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tliat tlio outer man exactly resembled the inner man. On tlio 
compound you would see a good number of barns lifting their 
conical heads to attest their owner’s wealth. A band of famished 
beggars had come with tlio break of day with sacks to take loans 
of grain. In a side-room of the house you might see largp 
trunks containing stitched yellow papers bearing tlie tracery of 
accounts and rolls of bonds, or other obligations securing repay- 
ment of loans advanced. Tho place was essentially one of 
busTLiess, one continuous stream of money-giving and money- 
taking. What strikes us as strange is that tho august owner felt 
disconcerted both at the accumulation and diffusion of his wealth. 
If there was a stagnation of its circulation, ho loathed food and 
drink for days at tho thought of his business coming to a close. 
If there was an unusual circulation, ho trembled at the thought 
of approaching ruin. 

‘It’s very provoking. Is’nt it, Clour?’ addressing tho old, 
man who was writing at the corner. 

Gour lifted liis liead, took olf his specks and after assuring 
himself that ho was the party interrogated, said ‘ I hope, sir, it’s 
no fault of mine.’ 

‘ Oil ! certainly not year’s. I moan it’s provoking that I 
sliould liist lose my debtors,’ rejoined Sliyamdyal. 

‘WIio has again bolted off?’ asked Gour with gaping moutli. 

‘ That beggar, Itambhadra. Know you not that he’s fast get- 
ting himself absolved ?’ replied Sliyamdyal. 

‘ He can’t go off so soon, llis lands aro encumbered past 
redemption,’ answered Gour witli a sneer. 

‘ But you have not hoard that ho is fast marrying a ricli 
man’s daughter and an only daughter. I am told that ho will 
get throe hundred Ilupces in hard cash as liis marriage portion’ 
uttered Shyamdyal with a deep sigh. 

‘ It could’nt be so hopeful as that. Who the dunce would pay 
three hundred rupees to such a jewel and throw his daughter 
hand and foot bound into water ! for be sure that marrying one’s 
daughter to hyn is tantamount to throwing her into water,’ 
exclaimed Gour, wiping the glass of his specks. 
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‘ Oh, but you forget, my good man, that the girl has 
enormously grown up, and her parents are very anxious to bestow 
her away on the first man, who consents to wed. If she would 
attain puberty under the parental roof, it^s eternal daniiiaiion to 

parents themselves. They would lose casto and hurl into 
ifoll their ancestors up to tlie fourteenth remove. Oh ! what 
excellent lands I am going to be deprived of. I thought that 
I’d have the mortgaged lands for nothing, but man proposetli 
God disposeth,’ and saying this, Shyamdyal shook his head in 
despair. 

‘You need’nt despair, my good sir, for am I not your trusted 
servant ? Only command me to do something, and I’ll do it,’ 
and Gour significantly ])ointed out the trunk in whicli the old ac- 
count papers were deposited* 

‘No, no, that’s impossible. If it had been a poor rustic or 
^^ignorant clown, what you hint would have boon accomplished. 
!But Rambhadra knows to read and write, and any attempt on 
our part to make a spurious entry in those papers will put us into 
difficulties. Besides, as he is going to marry a rich man’s daugh- 
ter, it’s clear his father-in-law will maintain Rambhadra’s defenco, 
if we were minded to put him into Court on that trumpery claim. 

The idea is simply absurd, and we .’ Hero Shyamdyal 

was interrupted by a rustic, who askqd iu an imploring tone the 
loan of a small sum of money. 

‘ You can’t havo it ?’ said Shyamdyal. ‘ Have pity on mo, 
sir, I am iu great distress. My landlord has distrained my crop, 
and my children are dying from starvation,’ answered the un- 
happy man. 

‘ Name the sum, you want,’ interrogated the mouey-lender. 

‘ Twenty Rupees, Sir,’ answered the poor man. 

‘ Twenty Rupees ! impossible ! I can let you have ton, if 
you like, but you must execute a bond for twelve Rupees,’ was 
Shyamdyal’s resolute reply. 

The poor man looked up and down, scratched his head and 
board and th^ exclaimed ‘ oh Heavens, why are you so cruel to 
mo, a poor Then addfossing the money, -lender ho said — 
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^ Sir, I consent to 3 '^our terms, do what you think proper, let mo 
to iny fate/ 

Shyamdyal opened his treasure-ohost, brought out a purse, 
and coimtod tlio money half a dozen times. He tho 3 i put it 011 
his head in token of obeisauco and ordered Gour to hand it ovej^ 
to the debtor. The money was not instantly paid, but Gour hum- 
med and coughed, looked this side and that, till when he saw the 
coast was clear, paid nine Rupees deducting for his honorarium 
one Rupee, ranch to the poor man^s vexation. 

Later in tlie day, a stamped papor that had been purchased 
in the name of liis debtor, was converted into a bond, in the 
abseuee of the debtor himself. And this was put with the roll 
of such documents, we havo spoken of. 

While Sliyamdyal was poring over some of them, another of 
his debtors came to mako pajmiout and take Iiis discharge. 

The man wanted to know what the amount of his debt — prin- 
cipal and interest, was, before he made the paj^ent. No body* 
would pay heed to his requisition, till the intending p3.jx‘r became 
clamorous, 

‘You want to know what j^ou owe mo, eh asked the money- 
lender at last. 

‘ Yes ’ answered the man. 

‘15ut wliy should you be in a hurry to pay ? You liad belter 
not, for it’s a bad season this year, and you. will have to borrow 
again,’ said Shyamdyal, with something like paternal kindness. 

‘ Yes, sir, all that’s very true. But I’m a poor man, and 
as I SCO my debt swell up with that exorbitant interest I can’t 
sleep,’ was the answer. 

‘ Oil ! never mind tliat interest. I won’t realize interest 
from you. So you had better not pay,’ assured the monoy- 
londor. 

Tho man would not lioar of any such thing. He was deter- 
mined to pay, Sbyamdj^al became scarlet with rage at what ho 
considered to bo perverseness on his debtor’s part. 

‘ Very goo^ if you pay, pay mo instantly*',’ said he. 

‘ What’s tho amount ?’ asked tl^o debtor again. 
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Shyamdyal directed Gour to look into the accounts, and as- 
certain what was due from the intending payor. This was done 
without much delay, but Qour’s hand had first to be oiled with a 
rupee. The earlier payments xvoro set off agaijist fabulous debts 
•which the money-lender had written in his books, and it was after 
much discussion that the man obtained his discharge, having had 
to pay twenty rupees more than was lawfully duo from him. 

I’ll have my bond : speak not against my bond ; 

I have sworn an oath, tliat I will liave my bond. 

Thou caU’dst mo dog, before tlioii hadst a cause ; 

Hut, since I am a dog, beware of my fangs. 

Merchant of Vonice.. 


ENGLISH WORKS ON HINDU L/VW. 

( Continned from page 187. ) 

•1, Mi. Arthur Steele composed a work under tlio title of 
“Summary of the Law and Custom of Hindu Castes.” Tlio 
treatise was published in 1827 at Bombay by or<lor of tlio Go- 
vernment of tluit rrcsidcncy, and again printed at London in 
1808. In the last edition tlio title of the book has been slightly 
abridged. * It is entitled the “Law and Custom of Hindu Castes.” 
The work is principally divided iiito three portions, iiaruoly : — 
Law, Castes and Existing Customs. Under tlio head of I^aw llio 
topics of Marriage, Parentage, Adoption, Giiaidianship, Servico 
and Slaveiy, Community of Property, Partition, Inliorltancc^ 
Contracts, Proscriijlion and evidence, are discussed. The follow- 
ing subjects liavo boon arranged and treated under tlie group of 
of Castes in addition to the consideration of their varieties, rank, 
privileges and professions : — I. Existing Law of Usage, and the 
Establishment of New Rules in the Different Castes. II. the 
Constitution of Assemblies of Caste for the Decision of Disputed 
Points of Custom, Piinishmout of Offenders, Exclusion snd Re- 
admission- HI. In whom is vested the Duty of Assembling 
and advi^g the Castes on such Occasions. IV. The Rights 
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and Privileges altaclicd to Headships in differont^Castes, V. In 
whom is vested the Autlioriiy to expel and Ke-admit to Caste 
Privileges. VI. Penance and Subsequent lioadmission to Caste 
Privileges. VII. Permanent Exclusion from Caste Privileges. 
VIII. Iviiles of Intormarriago and Eating together. IX. 
Oatlis most binding in each C:Lsto. The topics ranged nndef’ ■ 
the class of Existing Customs aro Marriage, Parentage. Adop- 
tion, truardianship, Service and Slavery, Oomnmnity of Property, 
Partition, Inlieritanco and Contracts including Documents, De- 
]^oslts. Pledges, Elnos, Debts and Interest, Sureties, Purchase and 
Sale, Treasure Trove, Evidence, Customs of Sahookors, Deposits 
with Sahookars, Partnership, Insurance, Hoondees, Brokerage 
jind Bankruptcy. Iiulopondent of tho abovo-montioiiod tlireo di- 
visions, the work of Mr. Steelo contains a preface, a list of Sans- 
crit Law books, two appendices and an index. Tho prcfaco 
mentions the principal sources of tho compilation of tlio treatise. 
Tlic list of Sanscrit Law Books is given under the lioad of Law,^ 
and names a good many works which have nothing to do with 
legal subjects. Tho names of the Law Books liavo boon rendered 
iiiieoiilli and uninlolligiblo by the bad ortliography of the writer. 
Appendix A details the (histoms of particular castes of 
Poona, wliilo tlie Appendix B dwells at lengtJx upon tho customs 
of (Jrosamecs or (lusaecns. Mr. Stcclo does not so fully treat of 
Jvaw as he does of Castes and Existing Customs. Tlio principles 
of Hindu Law as laid down h}" the author ia his work, liavo Leon 
clearly defined, and chiefly supported by tho authorities of tho 
Bombay soliool. Some of the authorities cited iu support of the 
legal principles have no probative force or authoritative W’eight 
in tho scliool. Tho writer notices a few variant doctrines of tho 
Maharashtra school without stating which of them is preferably 
followed. But a good deal of useful information regarding Castes 
and existing Customs may bo gleaned from Mr. Steele’s work. 
The various castes that aro to bo met with in tho provinces of 
the Bombay Presidency, are described and ranked according to 
tho Brahmanical books and to general estimation. The description 
of existing Customs or usages in force in the said provinces is 
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elaborate and replete with information. Mr. Steele’s work on tho 
law and Customs of Hindu Castes, though not well arranged, may 
bo advantageously used as a book of constant reference. It 
affords indications of tho writer’s acquaintance with the original 
Hindu Law Books current on that side of India. 

5. A concise and elegant tract on Proprietory Eight was 
composed by Eajah Earn Mohun Eoy. The principles of Hindu 
Law treated in the- book are all based upon apposite authorities, 
and are defined with precision and accuracy. The original texts 
of botli the ancient and tho modern legislators relating to the 
topic discussed by tho author are given with translations into 
English. The treatise is well calculated to enlighten the specu- 
lative as well as tlio practical lawyer. Had the Eajali similarly 
liandled other topics of Hindu Law, he would liavo left a complete 
and regular work on Hindu jurisprudonco. 

6. Sir William llay Macuaghten, son of Sir Francis Work- 
man Macnaglilen, is tho author of a work on Hindu Law in 
two volumes. Tlio first volume is entitled “ Principles of Hindu 
Law,” and tho second rrccedonts of Hindu Law.” Both those 
volumes wore published in Calcutta in 1829, The first volumo 
only was again printed at Madras in 1865 ; but in 187-1 tho two 
volumes wore consolidated into one, and printed wdth a memoir of 
tho author at Madras. In nine chapters tho first volumo treats 
of Proprietory Eights, Inlioritanco, Stridhan ar Woman’s sepa- 
rate Property, Partition, Marriage, Adoption, Minority, Slavery 
and Contracts. In addition to theso topics an English version of 
an extract from tho Vyavahara Matrika Prakarana of the ori- 
ginal Mitakshara is given iu tho volumo. Preliminary remarks 
as well as an index are also appended to tlio same volumo, at tlio 
outset and at tho ond respoctivoly. Tho second volumo consists 
of precedents and opinions on various points of Hindu Law 
touching upon luheritauoo, Maintenance, Woman’s Property, 
Exclusion from luheritance Partition, Adoption, Minority, Gift, 
Slavery, Debt, Sale and Evidence. Tho Preliminary remarks of 
tho author arc learned disquisitions full of valuable information ou 
many iutei&te and doubtful questions of Iliudii Law. They 
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refer lo tlio various authorities of the existing schools of lliudu 
Law in India, and state the Ihiuciples and Presidonts of Hindu 
Law after collection and examination of tho several sources of 
the law. Notwithstanding tliese merits the work has mi ny faults. 
Authorities are rarely quoted. Tho tenets of tho different school^ 
Jiave been confounded in many’ instances. Some of tliem are 
ciToneously defined. Many inportant doctrines liavo been alto- 
gather omitted without any reason whatever. Tlioso shortcom- 
ings are particularly noticeable in the Principles of Hindu Law. 
Partial additions and corrections are absolutely necessary to render 
tho work complete and accurate. Such being the character of 
Maonaghton's work, it is strange that great deference is paid to 
it by tlio Ihivy Council and the tribunals of the Britlsli Indian 
empire. Tlie J iidicial Committoo of tho Privy Council has ob- 
served that Sir William Macnaghten is by far tlio most important 
authority, and his work is decisive on all legal questions treated 
in it. Tho late Hr. Horace Hay man Wilson, Bodon Professior 
of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, edited Sir William Hay 
Maciiaghteu’s Principles of Hindu Law. This editiou was 
first published in London in 1850, and has since been rc-printed 
there several times. It contains, in lieu of tho author^ s Prelimi- 
nary Remarks, an introduction by tho editor, and a few scanty 
notes. Tho editing does not go boyond the baro re-productiou 
of tho Principles of Hindu Law, excepting tlio introduction and 
notes. The introduction, which supplies the place of tlie Preli- 
minary Remarks, succinctly notices, amongst other matters, not 
less important, the various sources of Hindu I^aw, and is equally 
interesting and useful. But tho Preliminary Remarks should not 
have been left out, as their importance and utility are not im- 
paired by tho introduction. The English version of tho extract 
from the jurisprudential section of the Mitakshara by Sir "William 
Macnaghten has been purposely and very properly omitted. 

Tho edition of Sir William Macnaghten’ s Principles of Hindu 
Law by Babu Girish Chandra Tarkalankar, the editor of a 
now edition of ^Haya Krama Sangraha, appeared at Calcutta 
in 1873. It contains, besides tho^ author’s Preliminary Re- 
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marks and Principles of Hindu Law, a short preface, two 
charts of succession according to the Benares and Bengal schools, 
marginal notes, foot-notes, an appendix as well as an index. But 
Sir William Macnaghton’s translation of tho Administration of 
fTustico, the Law of evidence and Pleading and Trial by ordeals 
from tho Vyavahara branoli of tho Mitakshara has been omitted as 
tho same is given in the editor’s edition of the Mitakshara Vyava- 
hara Adhyaya, and is also foreign to a treatise of an elementary 
nature. Tho sliort preface states tlio object of the publication of the 
edition. Tho two charts of succession appended to tho book are 
elaborate and cxliaustivo. Tlio first cliart which mentions tlie 
series of heirs that come in tho order of succession, agreeably to 
tho doctrines of the Benares school, appears to have been repro- 
duced by tho editor from his edition of the Mitakshara Vyavahara 
Adhyaya. But similar tables of succession in accordance with 
tho received tenets of tlio scliools of Mitliila, Bombay and Madras, 
ought to liavo been ailixcd to tho work in order to render it more 
useful, and to enable the reader to note tlio dilfoi'enee between 
tliom. Abstracts of the Principles of Hindu Law have been mar- 
ginally noted for tho purpose of facilitating reference. Tho foot- 
notes of the author as well as those by the editor aro all distin- 
guished by tho initials of their respective names. Tim editor’s 
foot-notes generally refer to such forensic decisions as have bear- 
ing upon tho legal principles, and aro given to’ support or contro- 
vert their positions. Some errors and defioiencios of the author 
liavG hoeii noticed by the editor, while others have escaped his 
notice. It is worth while mentioning that tho editor, who, as 
observed before, is a Sanskritist and lawyer, has been indifferent 
about tho citation of appropriate authorities in support of tho 
doctrines of Hindu Law dealt with by the author without refer- 
ence to any authority. Had the errors of Sir William Mac- 
naghten been duly rectified, and had liis deficiencies been 
supplied by tho erudite editor, his edition would not only have 
been improved, but it would have been tlio most reliable treatise 
on the sn^’ect. 

7. 1841 Mr. F. E. Elborling, late of the Danish Civil 
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Hovvioo, <*on\piloil and piiblislied at Scrainpore a Troatiso on In- 
licrifanco, Gilt, Will, Salo and Mortgage. Tho book was ro- 
printed at Madras in 1SG5. It consists of six books of which (ho 
first treats of tho Ijaws of tho Bengal rrosidonoy, and tho ro- 
maining five are devoted to tho consideration of tho siibjoctjp 
niontionod in the title of tho work. Tho first book is divided 
into five chapters of which tho third oxclnsivoly dwells upon tho 
sources and schools of Hindu Law. The second book comprises 
eight cliaptcrs, biit its fifth chnjd.er, which relates tho order of 
succession according to Hindu Law, is sub-divided into six sec- 
tions, and gives in seriatim^ Introduction, order of succession in 
general, order of succession according to the Bengal school, order 
of succession according to the Benares and Mithila schools, suc- 
cession to tlic Ih'opcrty of ji Devotee &c., order of Succession 
to a Woman’s peculiar property, Tinpedimonts to luheritanco, and 
J^artition of estate. Tho eighth chapter of the second boot 
deals with the Itighls and Obligations of the representatives of a 
deceased person. In tho third book tho subject of Gifts is dis- 
cussed ill fovoii sc])arato chapters under tho following heads : 
1. Eequisitos to a Gift, 2. Who can make Gifts ? 3. Who can 
roooive Gifts ? 4, What can ho tlio siihjGct matter of Gifts ? 
"i. Bious Gifts. G. Form of a Gift. 7. Efiect of a Gift. The 
last tlireo hooks, which are divided into five, nine and ten chap- 
ters respectively, deal with W^ills, Sales and Mortgage. Tl.o 
remaining contents of the treatise are a preface, a catalogue of tl o 
hooks referred to in tho course of the w'ork, an aj)pcndix and an 
index. No special notice of the preface, appendix and index, is 
necessary, as they arc of no great importance. Tho works on 
Hindu J^aw, mentioned in tho catalogue and consulted in the 
compilation of the treatise, are partly tho English translations of 
a few original Law Books of the Hindus, and partly some Eng- 
lish tracts on Hindu Law. The sources of tho compiler’s infor- 
mation and kuowdedgo of Hindu Law aro therefore limited and 
second hand. It is vain to expect much of Hindu Law from one 
who was wholly^gnorant of tho Sanskrit language. As regards 
tho Hindu Law of Inheritance, the doctrines of the Bengal, 
3 . 
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Mitblla and Bonaros scKoola, are however sucoinotly and clearly set 
forth, and for the most part supported by the authorities accessible to 
the writer. But the teuots of the schools regarding the other topics 
of Hindu Law dwelt upon by Mr. Elberling are not similarly dis- 
^nguished and particularized. The Mitakshara is wrongly cited as 
an authority of the Mithila seliool. This mistake seems to have origi- 
nated in the author’s want of access to the English version of ilio 
Mithila authorities. The doctrines of the Bombay and Madras 
schools have not at all been noticed. The principles of Hindu 
Law do not all appear to have been correctly laid down in con- 
formity to the authorities of established repute. Mr. Elbeiiing’s 
work is by no means a work of authority. 

8. Mr. T. L. Strange, son of Sir Thomas Strange, and a 
Judge of the late Madras Suddor Adawlut, has written, after the 
plan of liis father’s Elements of Hindu Law, a treatise under 
the title of A Manual of Hindu Law.” Ti)e work was pub- 
lished at Madras in 1850 and again in IvSOO. It treats exclu- 
sively of Hindu Law prevailing in the Prosideney of Madras, 
The author has followed the track of his father. Tlio information 
that was doomed absolutely necessary for the compilation of the 
Manual of Hindu Law w^as all collected by the writer from 
sources to wliich he had access. But unfortunately his labors 
have proved fruitless. The work is no longer received with the 
same degree of respect in which it was previously held. The 
errors and peculiar views of the author wore probably caused by 
the misapprehension of the original sources of Hindu Law. Ilis 
views on one uniform system of Hindu Law throughout India 
arc ill direct opposition to the present state of things, and can 
hardly be carried out. It is said tliat the Manual was held in 
groat repute till the amalgamation of tlio Madras Supreme and 
Sudder Courts ; but its authority has since that time become im- 
paired. The fusion of the two Courts into one has not worked 
any change whatever in the system of Hindu Law obtaining in 
the Madras Presidency ; it cannot therefore bo reasonably con- 
sidered as a ^ood reason for the decline of the authority of Mr. 
Strange’s treatise. The Manual is not, however, devoid of merit. 
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Though tho Bengial Peasants are classed into the ‘ capable ' 
and ‘ incapable ’ from tho standard of their capability or other- 
wise of paying tlie landlord’s dues, yot from anotlier standpoint, 
riz.^ tlieir prosperity in life, they are subject to tho following 
classifications. 

1. Tire »Suporior peasants. 

2. TJie Satwans or capables. 

3. Tlio Nafivdns or iucapables. 

4. Tho labouring peasants. 

Tlie members of tho first class liavo been singled out from 
the Satican fraternity ou account of tho comparativo vastness of 
Ihoir tenures, tho capital at tlieir disposal, and tho eas*o and com- 
fort attendant on their domestic life. Not to speak of the abso- 
lutely rent-free holdings which they own, there are others charged 
witli a small (piit-rent. These are denominated lakhiraj or aymay 
respectively. Tho very fact of their being owners of such holdings 
argues possession of a decent capital. Eor the rent-paying hold- 
ings the rents charged vary from a liundred t^) three liundred 
rupees. Tlie lauds are cither under tlieir direct cultivation or 
are sublet wholly or j^arlly to undertenants from whom rent in 
specie or kind is realized. Whore tlio lands are sublet in per- 
petuity or where they are sublet in a permanent ipaunor, the 
koorfa or under-tenant becomes the de facto tenant, and the tenant 
is elevated to tho rank of a middlomau. 

We have no farmer class in Bengal similar to wliat they 
have ill England, but the superior peasantry are fast getting into 
the English farmer typo. Tlie superior peasant’s cow-shed oon- 
taims a goodly member of animals uecossary for tho tilling up 
of tho soil, and to^givo to his animal- wealth an air of completion 
he has a few milk-cows to minister* to his domestic wants. The 
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courtyard of his lionso is relieved by a few (jolas or bnrns in 
which grain is stored, lie has about liim a small qufintity of 
ready money, and his wife and children’s persons are bedeeked with 
sundry silver ornaments, llo is sometimes a small eapitalist 
giving loans of small sums of money or small quantities of grain 
to Ills inferiors, charging interest or profit thereupon according 
to tho customary rates. 

Tho tendency whicli this class of tenants has lately evinced 
is to bocomo little morchanfs. You may see tlioin carry tlio 
surplus grain to tho nearest market or port or Itailway St alien 
on the back of tlieir bullocks, and selling it at advanlagoous prices. 
Sometimes they sot up shops for tho sale of tho grain and there- 
by augment their capital. 

Their life at homo is one of compai'ativo ease and afiluence. 
Not to speak of tho two liearty meals a day wliioh they have and 
of tho comparative delicacy of tho dishes sot before tlioni, they 
liavo for tiiljii cakes and sweetmeats, milk and otlior articles of 
luxury. Tlio things may not bo of so fine and exquisite tasto 
which grace tlieir belters’ table, but nevertheless a sense of luxury 
creeps in tliom when relished. 

Their dress is of a piece with tho sort of food they take. 
Ill this countiy, much clothing is not needed, 13 ut tho superior 
peasant distinguishes his ordinary from tlio holiday costumes. 
These are of ti lliior texture than tlio other. Tho decoration of 
Ills person is completed by a pair of shoos, a pie(*o of fine wrap]KT 
or course sliawl, wlioii ho is in a mood to bo genteel. AVo liavo 
seen peasants of iliis class chow betel li‘avos (an article of luxury) 
in quite a gay style, comb their hair right daiidy-liko sauntering 
ill a wayfair as if they wore veritable scions of tho aristocracy, 
Tlieso people consider it infradig to hold the plough or tlio lioo 
for digging up tho soil. Some times they do not stoop to cut 
tho ears of tlio corn that has become fit for the scythe. In 
sundry places near tho metropolis wo have seen peasants of this 
description sitting with their backs resting against wooden boards, 
smoking away Uieir indigenous pipes, and if you toll them that 
their corn has become harvestable, you will liear tliom order the 
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liirod labourers for cutting the corn as if that task was inconsistent 
with thoir genteel breeding. 

Ill the Bengal villages, they are designated Mamlak, If 
Mahomedans they are styled ALalchadim or Aymadar^ if Hindus 
pyotHtan or Biswas, 

In regard to their intellectual culture, it is almost nil. Sormf 
of them know to road and write a little, but this is not the ctlect 
of any tuition they had at school, for generally speaking tlioy 
were never there at all. They picked up tlio little knowledge 
wliioli they possess when they had becomo grown up men. They 
arc taught to prize tliis modicum of learning because it aids them 
in thwarting the fraudulent machinations of tlio village Gomas- 
tah or Karkoon. Gomastahs are habitually giving 

them false rent-receipts, and with a view to detect the falsity in 
lliom, reading and writing are necessary. The ratio of the men 
who can read and write is small, the bulk of the peasantry be- 
jjig in liopoloss iguoranco. • 

As moral men, the superior peasantry are not a truth-loving 
sot. Being inured to chronic oppression and exaction at the luiuds 
of the Zemindar and his agents or public oflicials, their life has 
been oin? of evasion, ocpiivocation, and falsobood ; and tlicso eluir- 
acleristles have becomo cpiito ingrained in their naturo. Of course 
i here are honourable oxco|>tions, otherwise tht> rule would not hold 
gO(.d. Blit wliilo addicted to evasion and ot|nivoeation they are 
generous foes, friendly noiglibours, and hospitable citizens. 

To tlio rulers they aro most devoutly loyal, to great men 
servilely obesoiant, to tho priests and spiritual guides submissively 
reverential. The sight of a rod turban* makes tlicm shudder 
from head to foot, and tho advent of the Darogah or tlio IFagis- 
trato into their village throws them into hysterical convulsions. 
Their faith iii the iufallibility of our courts of justice is un- 
Jliiichiug, and the administrators of justice aro identilled in tlioir 
minds with religion incarnate. 

In their domestic circle they aro loving husbands, alfectionato 
parents, and kiiTd relations. Not less strong are tlioir filial 


*A Constable or Coia-t baililT. 
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virtues. They look upon their parents and elders as demi-gods, 
whom it is almost sacrilegious to dishonour. 

13ut if they have any virtue which outshines the rest, it is 
the c-sprit do corps which soonis to ho impregnated in their very 
constitution. In their normal state, they are always patient, 
'£)eac 0 ful and law-abiding people. But if you go on heaping on 
them injury after insult, tlieir patience gets out of stock. The 
agrarian disturbances in the District of Pabna would never have 
occurred if the Z«niiindars had not goaded them almost to des- 
truction in the matter of the rate of rent. We know of many 
instances where tlie tenantry carried on for j'cars rampant hostility 
with the Zemindar, lor his tyrannical conduct. Ilis cutcherry 
was burnt down, his men were murdered, and his estate was 
wholly devastated. This sort of violence is only possible in East 
Bengal whore open Avarlaro seems to bo much in vogue with the 
people. In Western and Central Bengal, clandostino obstriic- 
tivonoss is the weapon offenSve and defensive wielded by the 
peasants. The Zemindar's Naib loses his head, or his cutcherry 
becomes a heap of ruius, and no body knows who was at the 
bottom of those mishaps. The tenantry stand up en masse and 
withhold payment of tho rent, till the Zemindar’s estate is sold 
for arrears of government revenue. Probably a false criminal 
charge is laid against the Zemindar, accusing him of extortion or 
wrongful confinement, and they chuckle over his acquital after 
tho outlay of a heavy sum of money. Should tlie Zemindar 
resort to a Court of law first for tho recovery of rent, the ryots 
in their defence plead in a body tliat their lauds are rent-free or 
that the rates of rent are not those actually Icvid from them. 
Where tho Zemindar claims eiihaiicenient of ren(, tho tenant is 
sure to plead an exemption on tho score of possessing hereditary 
rights to pay at fixed rates. AVhere ejectment is claimed, the 
transforahle character of his holding is pleaded. It would bo 
wearisome to enumerate all tho subterfuges which tho peasants 
have recourse to in order to thwart their landlord in his attempt 
to bring tj^em to subjection. Forgery and perjury ai*o largely 
availed of to achieve their nefarious ends, and it is no secret that 
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Eiany landlords have ended their days in misery and ruin, on 
account of having carried on a protracted quarrel with their 
tenantry. But of this more hereafter. 

Be it said to their credit tliat these peasants have not as 
yet loarut the use of drinks. A few of them aro addicted to 
the smoking of opium or hemp or the drinking of bhang, but as 
it is tliey keep thernsolvos within the hounds of moderation. Wo 
are not aware of any instances whore bhang drinking or opium 
smoking brought on a peasant's ruin. In tliis respect, he is 
decidely a more honourable man than his Englisli brother. So far 
as other social vices are concerned, tlie peasant is compartively 
free from them. 

Having described tlio domestic life of tlio peasant — his 
virtues and vices — it becomes necessary for tlio elucidation of our 
subject to say something about his woman. It is harrlly necessary 
to record that tlio peasant-families are so many little dumostic 
republics in which the voice of tho Head is supremo. Where tlio 
lloadnian is old or otherwise incapacitated by bodily or mental 
weakness, there is a sort of regency created in favor of the next 
elderly malo-mcmbor of the family. 

Among females, tho mother occupies the first position in 
the family circle. In tall matters falling within tho pale of 
house-hold duties, her commands aro absolute. She rarely sits 
idle. On her devolves the management of flio house-hold — tlio 
suporiiitondenco of tho family eating ho.ard, tho rearing up of 
the children and tho supervising of the work done by tlio other 
females. When she is pdiysicully unable to do tho cooking 
or other work demanding sustained exertions, she nurses tho 
children, and when they aro asleep, she is at the spinning instru- 
ment manufacturing tho materials, wherewith to cover the family’s 
primitive nudity. 

Tlio other women have duties allotted to them in which 
their services are exceedingly useful. One has the charge of 
cooking, another tho cleaning of the family plate, a third has the 
cow-shed to look ttftor, a fourth has to prepare tho cow- dung 
cakes as a good substitute for fire-wood, while the fifth fetclies 
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water from tlio nearest pool for culinary or otlior purposes. J t 
is invariably tho case in all peasant families that tho women 
boil tlie paddy for extracting tho grain, and you aro sure to see 
thorn at it almost every day. Besides tlieso, on women falls tlio 
task of frying rice to bo served up for liinclicon, and of preparing 
simple cakes for tho delectation of tho young ones. 

Tho women of this class of tho peasantry do not appear in 
public, and couscvpieiiily for them to betake to any outdoor 
work is out. of tho ([uostion. Tho only outdoor work which their 
souse of docGiiey allows them to execute is to carry water from 
tho nearest pool after they liave done witli hatliing. Tlieii* dress 
exhibits primitive simplicity. It is one piece of cloth that 
serves tho purpose of a gowii, a petticoat and a veil. The cloth is 
of coarse texture, woven with thi’oad spun out by MaicvfamiUni^ at 
liome, and for wliioli tlio weaver gets a basketful or two of paddy. 
This is certainly the ordinary costume of tlioso simple dauglilors 
of Eve. They liavo tlioir holiday costume wliieh is quantitatively 
no bettor tlian tlie ordinary one but sinqdy of finer texture. 

As regards the decoration of tho peasant woman’s person, if 
she is not a widow, slie lias a few silver ornaments to wear, con- 
sisting of tlio noso-riiiga and ear-rings, armlets and anklets, iieek- 
lacGS and waist-bands. 

Coeoanut oil is tlio only perfumery wliioh thos.? women know 
of, and it is prized for its rare Iiair-invigoraling (pialiiios. At 
fairs, we have seen a largo quantity of this precious commodity 
sold, and tlio peasants take them in bottles wrapped willi rags, 
as a security against hreakago. Tho only rouge wliieh the pea- 
sant damsels use to heigldou tho color of tlio skiu is turmeric 
made into a paste. Let their skin bo rubbed in that waj", let 
tlieir liair be anointed witli a profuse quaiitily of cocoaiiut oil, lot 
them but paint the sides of their foot witli lac-dyo, and their, 
teeth with a preparation of sulphate of iron, let thorn don their 
silver ornaments and their toilet seems to be complete. Blessed 
with all these luxuries, their lifp is one of blissful contentment. 
There is liankoriiig after tho jewel and tho brilliants which 
crown thi^Tiead of her betters in life. 
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As a wifo tlio peasant woman is loving, as a motlior affoc- 
tlonate anti dutiful, as a dependent member her submissivonoss 
borders on servility. To her uciglibours slio is friendly, and to 
strangers kind and liospitablo. Fidelity to her lord is a conspicu- 
ous feature in Iior obaracter. Slio is taught from her iiifanoy t(^ 
keep up this virtue in tlie inmost recesses of her soul as a trea- 
sure of priceless value. She identifies it as the sine qua non to 
the attainment of immortal bliss in the life to come. 

rcasant-lifo is pre-eminently religious. It is religion verg- 
ing upon superstition of <bo grossest typo. The worsliip of the 
elements, of the countless fetish and polytheistic gods and goddes- 
ses, prevails among the peasants to an abnormal degree. The 
festivals and coromoiiials which they periodically oolobrato aro 
consistent with the doctrines of that faith ’which they believe in 
and cherish. One marked result which flows from their supersti- 
tion is their Lclief in demonology. Among peasants, tlio dread 
of ghosts exists in an enormous degree. They have perpetually 
about them a piooo of iron ’whorowith to disenchant themselves 
from tlio uiisecu inlluonoo of the spirits of the departed. 

AV"o cannot dismiss this branch of our subject witliout saying 
a few words relating to tlio political life of llio superior 
])casautry. The principal feat uro of tbeir political life consists 
ill tile possession of certain immunities wliieli in a country like 
Fiigland would bo no imninnitics at all. Tlicse are, firstly, im- 
miiiiity from illegal arrest or oxtori Ion by the zemindar orliis 
men, secondly — immunity from maltreatment at the hands of 
Die )>olico or civil officers. Hitherto in the rural annals of 
Bengal those wrongs against tlieii* iiorson and ])ro])eity w^erc the 
rule "with tlio powers that bo cither private or public. It was 
customary with the zomindar, wlicii other expedients failed him, 
to proceed right to his estate with a view to raise money from 
his tenantry by sheer duress. AVas it a bonovolence which he 
intended to levy for his own individual benefit, was it a coiitri- 
biitiou in behalf of a hospital or sdiool which ho had ostensibly 
set up for hood^^^nIving Govorninoiit or its officers — was it a 
hhikhya (begging) that was commeuisurato with bis lordly need, 

4 
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the easiest iirocedure was to catch hold of somo of the 3lfm(h!s 
and to ill-treat the:n till tliey came to terms. To shut them up 
in a low dungeon, to ease them of their grain and to dishonour 
their women, liavo unfortunately been sometimes practised. Other 
^diabolical methods of extortion were applied till impunity was 
imrehased by them at tlie saerifice of much money. 

Similar pranks tlio police sometimes play in the village. If 
the object of tlicir advent tliore bo the detection of offenders, the 
wrath of the constabulary first finds its vent on the devoted lieads 
of the 3IaH<loJ:i. They are dragged from their lioiiios and flogged 
in a merciless manner. Their women are sometimes dishonoured 
in a manner repugnant to all sense of humanity, for the nonce 
there is a reign of terror in tho eiitiro village, llousos are vaca- 
ted and tho villagers fly from thorn m leaving their pro- 

perty and all to the tender mercies of tho myrmidons of law. 
When such is t:lio troatment they are subjected to, it is no wonder 
that oxempilon from it should bo valued by them as a rare 
immtinity. 

Irrcspeotivo of this imimnuty which implies at best only a 
negation, there are others which aro positive in their character. 
All the superior peasants havo the francliiso to sit in the village 
council to /loliberato u]K)n matters atfooti ng their temporal and 
spij’itual coiicorns. And tho francliiso is esteemed by them as 
a star of no ordinary honour. 

These councils pass by the name of ranchayiits or the meet- 
ings of five elders. There is not a subject within tho wliolo range 
of liuman aflairs which the members do not fool themselves stroiiff 
to grapple with or discuss. Tlio policy of Government and tlint 
of its officers, from Ihri District Judge or Magistrate to tho 
hurublost choickular (watchiuau) or jnada (peon), the nature of 
justice adiuinistered in our Courts, and the coiTiiption of the Court 
officers — weatlier and rain-fall, — tho Gomastali and tho Darogah 
(constables), sanitation, health and disease, crops and prices, ex- 
portation and taxes, popular festivals and fairs, female incontin- 
ence au^ feasts, religion, domestic morals, and fifty other matters 
come in for their respective modicum of consideration. 
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It would 1)0 ail un pardon al)lo omission on our part if we 
fail to doscribo moro closely tlio constltulion of these councils and 
the procedure adopted for transacting business. The meetings 
wliioli aro periodically convened aro open air meetings in front 
ot tlio temple of some tutelary god or goddess, undoriieatli tlio 
arcliiiig branches of some banian tree. Tho hour appointed if 
generally throe in tlie afternoon, after tlio rustics bad oaten a 
hearty meal and had enjoyed a good nap. With a plain dhiiU 
(olotli) on that dos<iends down to tho knee, and bearing a wot- 
towol on tho left shoulder, the peasant with tho pipe in his hand 
wends his way towards tho place of mooting. No chairs, forms, 
are there to make him easy. Ho perches upon f/irra Jirma allow- 
ing tho wot napkin to mod iato hot ween it and him. Sometimes 
a roimdod bundle of straw is used as a low stool to sit upon 
preparatory to his smoking tlio favourite [)ipo. 

Tho proceotlings open with some genernl remarks about tho 
weather or some other theme upjiermost in his mind, and then tho 
subject for discussion is graduallj'' introduced. * 

Then follow animated discussions, elaborate arguments, and 
loud S])enking, till tho scene becomes Ihibcd. worse confounded. 
Not satisfied with speaking to tho utmost stretch of their lungs, 
not satisfied Avith exhibition of animation in their talk, tlioy gra- 
dually come nearer to each other and set olf their oratory with 
violent gestures. These somotimos aro positively indecent, and 
similar gestures are exhibited by way of retort. One member 
pulls another by tho hand, aiiotlior by tho shoulder, a third by 
the neck, low mutterings are wliisperoil into the oar. Some one 
receives a push, another an accidental blow, wliilo a third’s toe is 
trodden upon. Tlie assembly aro now at their fever-height. Sharp 
words, abuses of all description become substitutes for reasons 
and arguments, and as the assembly disperses the victorious party 
leaves olf with drums boating and colors Hying. Such stormy 
meetings aro not frequent, they however take j)lace when some 
social scandal comes up for discussion, and tlio ban of excommu- 
nicating tho deliisquent is proposed. 

Whatever may bo the shortcomings of tho existing Panchayut 
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system, it is unraistakoaLlo that at one time in the history 
of Bengal its inllueiice on rural communes was paramount. It 
supplied with considorahlo cilicicncy the place which its prede- 
cessor the township system had occupied. In the Madras and 
Bombay rresidcncies, in the North-West andrunjab, Pauchayuts 
’^aro recognized public bodies, and in Madras tliey are invested 
with certain police and judicial powers. In Bengal, however 
crippled the rancliayut system is, there is no doubt whatever that 
its jurisdiction over many matters is still extant. All complaints, 
be they civil or criminal, are as a rule laid before the Panehayiit 
ill the first instance, J f the cases can not he compounded or if 
the authority of the I’ancliayut bo feeble they see tlio light of 
our courts of justice. Whore cases are oompouinlahle and tlio 
Panchayut feel themselves strong, the offender, civil or riminal, 
receives his punishmout, wliicli is cither a fine or fine accom- 
panied with restitution of property. Sometimes the fine im- 
posed is appropriated by these rural judges themselves, while 
rarely it is'dovotod to the furtherance of some object of commu- 
nal interest, lu most cases it is a sort of hush money which tlio 
offondor voluntarily pays dowu. But in whatever way the 
money is appropriated, tlio dilinquent secures by it the pavtizau- 
ship of the Paiichayut when he is actually put into court. It 
has been our painful lot to witness tliis strong partlzaiiship ex- 
hibited and maintained by them at the saciTifice of trulli and 
honour, honesty and lair play. Was it an investigation on the 
Bi)ot by tho police or magisterial authority ? "Was it a case hoforo 
a court of justice oitlier civil or criminal, the members of tlio 
Panohayut were thoro to advocate tho interests of tlieir favorito 
party, with their evidence, 

Bui this is not the only sort of advocacy manifested bj?’ them. 
All litigation that comes from tho village must needs pass through 
them, whether for good or eviL On them devolves tlio task 
of giving shape to one’s comiffaint before it is actually put 
into the legal adviser’s hands. They put a false colouring here, 
and a there — it is an exaggeration in one portion, and an 

uuderstatemont in another,; where a simple assult took place an 
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outrage is added. The use of criminal force is swelled up into 
a theft or robbery, and sometimes simple hurt is exaggerated into 
a grievous one. In civil action, the same disposition to augment 
the extent of real injury is nuinifost. Your cattle might have 
simply trespassed on your neighbour’s field, but you find your- 
self oliargod with wanton destruction of his crops. Y’oii might 
have protested against your nciglibour putting up his feiico be- 
yond his legitimate bonndaiy line, bat you liiul yourself put into 
court charged with having dispossessed him from his entire hold- 
ing. The eonsecpiouces resulting from tlio habitual exaggeration 
of one’s claim are extremely suicidal to the suitor’s interest. 

{To be continuaL^ 


ORIGINAL RIG r ITEOUSNESS 

Y!:nsi\^ 

MORAL AGENCY. 

In order to slicw the consistoncy of original riglitoousnosa 
witli moral agency, it is essentially necessary to ascertain tho 
moaiiings of tlioso terms. By original rigid eousnoss is meant 
that primitive state of holiness and purity in whieli, as tho 
Scriptures tell us, our first parents were created. In tlio hook 
ot (renesis which contains an account of the generation of all 
things tho creation of man is spoken of in the following terms, 
‘‘ And God said, Lot us make man in onr image, after our like- 
ness.” (Gen. I. 20.) With tho elements of this divine likeness 
St. Paul acquaints us in one of his epistles by tlie following 
words. “ And that ye (tliat is tho Ephesian converts) put on the 
new man which after God is created in rightoousnoss and triio 
holiness” (Ephi III. 21.) liightcoiisness and true holiness, 
then, constitute tlio chief, if not tho only, ingredients of 
that divine similitude in which tho original anc(?stors of the 
human race were created. Solomon declares tho samo truth 
when he sa}' s, Sb, this only have I found, that God hath made 
man upright ; but they have sought out many inventions.^' 
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(Eccle. YII. 29.) Tins original rectitude of man, then, agree- 
ably to tlie passages quoted above, consisted in a i)erfect illiimi- 
iiation of the mind to know and comprehend tlie law of God, in 
lioly dispositions and atloctions whicli inclined liim to our obser- 
vance of tluit law, togotlior witli a subordination of his animal 
^to liis spiritual nature, l^y moral agency, on the otlier hand, is 
meant the stale of a moral agent, tliat is, of a being capable of 
virtue or vice, of praise or blame, of reward or punislimout. 
q^ho conditions of moral agency arc evidently intolligonce, a 
moral faculty, and a will free from restraint. »Suc]i being tlio 
definitions of original rigldeousnoss and moral agonoy, our 
present enquiry is, are tliese two things consistent with one 
another 

I. There .are some a priori considerations wliir^li afford a 
presiimi)tion that original rightoousnoss is not iuooiisislont with 
moral agonoy. 

(1) . q^io Scriptures reveal to ns tlio existence of angels who 

do God’s wMl in heaven. Theso unfallen beings delight in tho 
perform.anco of acts, in the ohservanoe of God’s law’-s, and 
tho execution of Ins coninuuids. That they wore created by the 
Almighty in tliat purity and holiness whioli they maintain is 
ovideut from tlio way in which tho fall of some of tlioir com- 
panions is mentioned in Scripturo : — ‘‘And the Angels wliicli 
kept not tlieir Jirsf. r.sialr, but left tlioir owoi habitation, ho liath 
reserved in everlasting chains of darkness unto the judgment of 
tho great day tho w'ords “ evidently alluding to 

tlioir original creation wiih lioly principles and dispositions. 
Neither in the face of tho fact of tho defection of some of tho 
Angels, will any have the hardihood to deny cluit they are moral 
agents, capable of virtue or vice, and susceptible of reward or 
punishment. The existence, thoroforo, of tliese angels is a 
standing proof of the compatibility of original righteousness 
with moral agency. 

(2) . Further it will not bo denied by any ono that God him- 
self is a. moral agent. He has moral attributes in tho highest 
perfeett^. He has an iuhuite capacity for tho discornmout of 
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the evil and tho good. Ilis intolHgonco or undersfandlng too 

ia infiuite. He is possessed, moreover, of boundless freedom in bis 

actions. He doctli according to liis will in the armies of h uivon and 
among tlio inhabitants of tho earth, and no man can say to liiin. 
What docst tlioii? That his actio]is are not snscoptiblo of reward^ 
is owing, not to any defect of his moral qualifications, but simply 
to the circumstance that there is no being superior to him, and 
tlierofore ho is responsible to none. God himself, tlien, is a moral 
agent — the supremo moral agent — tlio Gource and Fountain 
of all moral agency. And this greatest of rational existences — 
tlie Fatlier of Spirits, is not only originally, but everlastingly and 
necessarily righteous. Henco original righteousness cannot bo 
destructive of moral agency in the proper sense of tho word. 

(3) . Moreover, were original righteousness inoonsistont with 
moral agency, God’s power could not bo said to bo infinite, and 
liis ability to create would bo confined within narrow bounds. 
On the supposition of tho incompatibility between original 
riglitoousiiess and moral agency, Goel miglit indeed create worlds 
and merely sentient and brute creatures, lie might create beings 
])ossossod of lliouglit and rcflootion, but ho could not creato 
beings of a higlior order — beings endued with holy affections 
wlio would bo also his accoun table and loyal subjccis. ^Ife might 
adorn the material worlvinan.sliij.) of his hands with that beauty 
and that sublimity which have their truo soiirco in him — he 
might dignify his creatures with a portion of his iiitelligonco and 
of his wisdom — but lie could not, in tho present supposition, 
impart to them a single ray of liis goodness, of his lioliness, and 
of his moral excellency. He might, if ho chose, display liis power 
and liis wisdom and his natural perfections, by tho woi*k of 
creation, but bo could not manifest the higher attributes of the 
Divine Character — liis lovo of holiness and his detestation of 
sin, — ho could not do this witliout making thorn either bond 
slaves destitute of liberty, or born rebels against liis majesty. 

(4) . Lastly, it may bo w-ell questioned whether there can 
be, in the nature of things, puro rationality in a being, abstracted 
from moral bias. It may bo fairly doubted whether there can 
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be beings possessed of tliouglit and reflection 'without at the samo 
time being possessed of an iiiolinatiou towards either virtue or 
vice. Wc are, at any rate, unacquainted witli the existence 
of such singular beings. For auglit we can toll it is impos- 
sible or unlit tliat such beings should exist ; and rational creatures 
with perfect moral indJlfereneo may bo merely a figment of tho 
imagination of a certain east of theologians. If so, rational be- 
ings at tho time of their creation must bo endued with an 
inclination towards virtue, for "we connot imagine tliat tlio Holy 
God would impart to them an opposite inclination. 

II. In tho second ])laeo, tlicro is nothing in tlio nature of 
cither original riglitoousness or moi’al agency which makes them 
inconsistent with eacli oilier. The elementary ideas, so to speak, 
which go to make up tlio complex notion of original righteous- 
ness are, as wo already stated them, knowledge, righteousness, 
and true holiness. And the elementary ideas of moral agency 
are intclligeucc, a moral faculty, and a will free from restraint, 
lutelligencd or knowledge is an idea cominou to both tho com- 
plex notions. Neither is freedom of the will from restraint in- 
cousistoiit wit h oi’iginal purity. For there has been no such 
advocate of original rigliteoitsucss as has maintained Unit Adam 
was so irresistibly, necessarily and immutably inclined to holiness 
that it was iiiipossiblo for liiiu to have liberty of clioico to chooso 
the evil instead of tho good, lie was free — his will was free from 
all physical compulsion — from all co-action — from all restraint. 
In tlic words of the Wcsl-miiuster Confession of Fiiith “After God 
had made all other creatures, he created man, male and foiualo, 
with reasonable aud immortal souls endued Avith knowledge, 
riglitoousiiess, and true holiness, after his own imago, having tho 
law of God written in tlieir hearts, ami power to fulfil it ; and 
yet tinder a inmlbillhj of Ininagremny, helog hfl to the tiherty of 
their own wilf which was subject unto chauyaf Or as the great 
Calviiiistio poet expresses it, man w^as created holy aud 
‘‘ Sufficient to liavo stood, yet free to fall 
‘^ot free, what proof could they have given more 
Of true allegiance, constant faith and love. 
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AVIloro only wliat tlioy' noocls must do appeared 
Not what they would.” 

Ill his state ot* iiiuocency man had froodom and power to 
will and to do that wliich was good and well pleasing to God, 
hut yet mutably, so that ho might fall from it. llis will was 
endued with that natural liberty that it was neitlier forced ndr^ 
by any absolute nocessity of nature dotormiiied, to good or evil.” 
And the best proof of this natural liberty of man in his state of 
primeval purity is furuishod by the fact that ho did fall^ which 
ho could not have done had Ids will boon determined to good 
by oitlior force or an absolute nocessity of nature. But it has 
boon said, “ tliat it is utterly inconsisfont with the nature of 
virtue that it sliould bo concreated with any x>orson, bocaiiso, if 
so, it must bo by an act of God's absolute authority, witliout our 
knowloilgo or concurrence/ and tliat moral virtue in its very 
nature, implies the choice and consent of the moral agent with- 
out wliich it cannot bo virtue and lioliness ; and that a ncccH* 
8(1)'!/ holiness is no lioliness.” In reply to this objection wo say, 
that it is agreeable to the idea of virtue that not only the result 
of a good choice is virtuous, but that the choice itself which 
produces that result is also virtuous ; and that the character of 
the resulting act is dotormiiied by that of the choice which pro- 
duces it. But the character of the choice is determined by the 
Ciiaractor of the dispositions, the sentiments, and inclinations 
which inlluonoc it. Hence the virtuousiicss or otherwise of an 
action is determined by the viriuousnoss or otherwise of this an- 
tecedent disposition. If the dispositions bo good, the action is 
good ; if the dispositions ai'o vicious, the action is vicious. 
These virtuous dispositions, however, cannot arise, in the first 
instance from thought and reflection. These must, therefore, bo 
concreated with the soul. It is said that necessary holiness is 
no holiness, or in other words, that a perfect moral iudifferenco 
is essential to tlio nature of lioliness or vix'tuo. The mind must 
remain in e(juilihno. Any inclination to the side of either virtue 
or vice unsettloEi^. this eipiilibrium, lionco any such inclination, 
bias, or tendency, is destructive of liberty and consequently of • 
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virtue or vice. Now, supposo that Adam was created in a state 
of perfect moral iiidiii<:rein*o, that is to say, M'lth no ineliiiatioii 
either to virtue or vice. The question is, how could he como hy 
virtue? We hold that ho could not on tho supposition made, 
the exorcise of volition, thought, roftoction, tlio will must 
either remain in its origimil state of imlitrcronee or will not. If 
it remain in tho original state of imlin'orcnoo, then all its dotor- 
niinatioris and exorcises must bo indideront so far as tlie moral 
element is concernod, for the elToct cannot havo any thing which 
is not in the cause. But if the will does not remain in its origin- 
al state of indiflbronco but makes a movement towords tlio side 
of virtue, then tho considered so essential to moral 

agency, is destroyed, and on the supposition made, there can bo 
no such thing as holiness or virtue. 

All misconcoptions on Ihe part of those wlio cannot har- 
moiiizo tho doctrino of original righteousness wi(li that of moral 
agency arise from ilioir wrong views of that freedom of the will 
which they Consider essential to liberty. To lay tho axo, there- 
fore, at the root of such niicconcoplions, it is nccosstiry to disprove 
tho theory of what has boon called inetaplij’sioal liberty. But 
to do this satisfaclorily requires longer space tliau wonhl ho 
consistent xvitli llie limits of tho present discourse. Wo shall, 
therefore, ’merely indicate the lino of argumentation adopt cd by 
that prince of theologians, the eminently pious and philosopliical 
Jonathan Edwards whoso treatise on Iho Ereodom of tlio Will 
has created an era in tlio history of mctaphysieal tlieolog}', and 
for ever set at rest tho great question which it discusses. Tho 
consciousness of every man tolls him that wdthin certain limits 
ho can do what ho pleases. If this were all tlio freedom that tho 
Libertarians contend for, we would readily agree with llicm. If 
I oliooso I can at this moment lift up my hand, nothing but 
the force physical force of another man hearing down my arm 
can prevent tho act. Now, we ask what is tho cause of this act ? 
Evidently my volition. What caused tlio volition ? Hero tho 
Libertarian and Necessitarian ^give dilferciit replies. The 
former say^hat tho volition arises from the self-determination 
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of tlie will ; whereas tlio latter refers it to something exterior to 
the will, to motives. It thou appears that the Libertarian as- 
cribes to tho will not only tho action but the volition which 
causes the action ; tliat^ is to stiy, an act of tlit will causes tho 
volition of whicli tlio action is the etfeet ; or, in other words, tlie^ 
cause of tliat act of tho will (for volition is nothing but tliisj 
W'Jiicli produces the action, is another anteeodoiit act of tho will. 
A\nien it is further asked wliat is tho cause of the volition of tho 
second degree ? Tho answer iiiiist evidently be, an act of tho 
will still anterior ; and thus tho necessary couseqiionco of the 
dootriiio of tlio solf-detcrinirjalion of the will is an infiuito suc- 
cession of volitions or actsof llio will, wliloli is plainly an absurd- 
ly. To csenpo this absurdily some Libert.'uhins, like Coloridgo, 
maintain lliat the reign of (Musation does not exloTid to tho 
domain of tho will, yiicli a. gratuitous assumiition, to say tho 
least, is quito un^ihilosophical, for it is an iutnitivo truth that 
every oireot. must have a caicax Tho prinoiplo of causality is 
■ Lui versa! and nocossaiy. ‘''ia.sk,” sa.ys Cousin, tifough in ill 
'■‘■'Oping with hi;s views on libm-iy, “ i ask if thoj’o be a savage, 
a child, an old man — a man in lioallh, or a ma.n under disease — 
or even an idiot, ])rovi<]e<l ho he not Jiltog(-lhcr so, who upon 
having pvosontod to liiiu a planHnnoiion which commences to 
cxi.st, does not on the instant su[)jho.se that there i.s ’a eaiiso !” 
Thus it ap]>oars that the will is .not determined by itself; and 
the only oonelusion to which wo can ooiue is, that the causo of 
the volition whicli gives birth to a voluntary act is to bo found 
in tho desires, t he iiioliiiatlons, and the motives. And thus too 
it appears thal tlio .siiccccssions of tho moiital and moral are as 
iiivariahlo and iKJCossary as those of tho physical world ; or, in 
other words, tlio doctrine of tlie philosopliical necossity is proved 
in op[>osition to that of metaphysical liberty. 

If tlio will does not determine itself then choice and con.sent, 
in tlio sense tlioy are used by libertarians, cannot bo cssoiitial to 
virtue, good di.spositioiis and virtuous ineliaations may not he 
tho offoct of thought and rellection, but may bo iuqilanted in tho 
human heart by tho lingor of tho Almighty. And if causation 
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reigns in the successions of the mental as well as in those of the 
material world, then virtue may bo necessary, in the philosophi- 
cal sense of necessity, and yot not cease to bo virtue, indeed it 
must bo so far necessary. So far from necessary virtue from 
being no virtue that the highest idea wo have of virtue is, that 
which arises from a moral necessity of virtue. God is necessarily 
virtuous. Ilis mind is such that all its acts of determination aro 
necessarily on the side of virtue. It would bo preposterous — it 
would bo blasphemous to say that God ceases to be a moral agont 
because ho is necessarily virtuous. And even in our estimate of 
human character we feel the highest admiration for the man in 
whom the virtuous principle has arisen to the strength of a moral 
necessity. 


THE MONTH. 


Sir Richard Temple, who has just resigned the govornorsliip 
of Bombay and left for England with the desire of becoming a 
member of the British Parliament, was one of tlie most remark- 
able men that over came to India. Possessed of boinulless energy, 
of unquestioned talents, of the rare power of adapting Ijiiusolf 
to all sorts T)f CHCumstancos, of infinite fertility of resources, and 
of high admiiustrativo ability, he adorned, every station to whieli 
he was elevated. AVhether as Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjaub, as the ruler of the Ceutral Provinces, as Chan- 
cellor of the Indian exchequer, as Lieutouant-Governor of Bengal, 
or as Governor of Bombay, in every one of tlioso splioros he 
displayed conspicuous ability, and discharged the duties attached 
to those high offices with an energy, a prudence and a conscien- 
tiousness rarely surpassed by any Indian administrator. Anglo- 
Indian editors of newspapers bear a grudge against liim, because 
they fancy he preferred the well-being of those millions who aro 
the children of the soil to that of his own countrymen. Even 
if this were true, which it is not — for ho looked upon all with 
an ii^artial eye, it was a failing which leaned on virtue’s side ; 
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for it cannot bo doubted that it is the duty of every ruler to 
promote the greate'st happiness of the largest number of those 
over whom lie bears sway. Others astonished at his wonderful 
success call him the child of fortune ; but this is unly an indirect 
acknowledgement of his great ability. Whatever contemporary 
critics may say of him, it cannot bo questioned that he has left 
his mark upon the history of India, and a mark wliicli will show to 
all time tliat Sir llichard Temple was a wise and beneficent ruler. 

Wo rejoice to learn that Hr. Lai Mohan Ghoso has gone 
again to England as the representative of India to evoke the 
sympathies of British electors on behalf of tho millions of his 
countrymen. We are confident that he W'ill show the same pru- 
dence, tho same moderation, the same judgment that ho displayed 
during his first mission ; and wo are equally confident that his 
success will bo far greater than before. Wo should not be 
sui prised it Mr, Lai Mohan Ghose w^ero himself returned to 
Parliament by some borough in tlio United kingdom. * 


It is strange that tho Braliinos of the Brahmo Samaj of 
India should regard Socrates as one of their thoistio heroes. Any 
one that has read tlio Apology of Hocrates us given by Plato, and 
the Memoirs of Socrates by Xonoplion, must know tlnit Socrates 
wag a polytheist. Uo wtis accused of impiety to the gods ; and 
in his Apology ho relutos tho charge by declaring tliat he ac- 
knowledges tlie sun, moon and fctars as gods ; and ho emphatically 
condemns Anaxagoras who looked upon the worship of the 
heavenly bodies as irrational and absurd. Xeuophon zealously 
defends his master against tho charge of impiety to tho gods by 
obsoiving that Socrates, hoth in theory and in practice, approved 
of the dictum of the Pythian Apollo tliat every man ought to 
conform to tho religion of his city and country, and that it is a 
piece of vanity to atfcct singularity in that important matter. Plato, 
also in tho Phwdo tells us that before drinking the hemlock ho 
prayed to tho gods (tJieotii)^ that his translation to tho other world 
*aight bo beneficial to him. From the Ph(jB(lruH wo Icaru that 
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Socrates worshipped Pan and tho tutelary deities of the placo 
whore tho dialngiio places liim ; and last of all, there is tho well 
knwon fact recorded by Plato himself, that after Socrates had 
drunk the hemlock ho rorpiosted his Mends to sacrifice a cock as 
a votive oireiing to Aesculapius, tho god of nicdiciuo, tlio Cireclau 
Ijhanyantari, And this man, who was an avowed polytheist, and 
who was not sure whether there was a future state or not, is onO 
of tho greatest saints in the calender of the Brahiuo Samaj of 
India ! In our ears it sounds blasphemous to call Ood tlio “ God 
of Socrates.” 


The Vice-Chancellor of tlio Calcutta University, in his speech 
at the Convocation held on tho 13th March, alluded in the follow- 
ing terms to the cliangos which are about to be introduced into 
the Dogroo ]&arninalions : — 

In alhidliig to these somewliat teehnical matters, which are 
not usually discussed at ceromoiiial convocations of tho Senate, I 
am influGTiood hy the consideration of the groat importance of 
placing tho degree of Ijachelor of Arts upon a more sntisfaetory 
footing both as regards its intrinsic value and as regards tlio 
estimation in which it is held by tho public. At present, this 
degree has an miduo prosiigo atlaclied to it in some f|uarters, and 
is unduly depreciated in otliors. As a moro pass degroo, it may 
bo said to bo (piito on a level witli tho pa#5S degrees given oniimally 
at the Universities of Oxford and (,hiinbridgo. Tlio standard, 
indeed, wiiioh is attained hy tlio students who pass in tho 1st 
Division, and jicrhaps, also in the 2nd Division, is decidedly 
higher than that of an Oxford or Cambridge Pass ; hut, inasmuch 
as every B. A. graduate of tho Calcutta University is a B. A., 
and nothing moro, thovo being no honors coiinceted with this 
degree, while in the eyes of iiie Native community, owing to tho 
comparativo novelty of University degrees in this country, a 
somewhat inordiuoto value is attached to the degree, it has come 
to bo looked upon by many Englishmen in India, who have boon 
brought into contact witli graduates of an inferior typo, and who 

always make allowance for tho diflicultios of an education 
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obtained mainly throngli tlio modlum of a foreign language as 
Boiue what of a delusion and a sliam. It is very dosiriiblo that 
such misconeopiions as tbeso slionld be prevented, and that in 
India, as in England, an ordinary degree slioiibi bo understood 
to represent the aequiremont by the holder of that moderate 
amount of knowledge and inonial training whieli every man o^ 
ordinary education onglit to possess; wliile tlio af.ltiinmont of a 
higher standard is only to he expected from those who ohtaiu 
tlieir degrees witli honors. AVlien this stiiio of things slnill have 
been bre-uglit about, the real work oi tlio ITnivorsil.y will bo more 
justly appreciated. Tlio myslcrlous bale wliicli now often very 
absurdly >suiT0uuds the 1 udder of a very ordinary degree will bo 
dispolh.'d, and the real value of the edueafion repre.N(Mited hy tho 
(legTOcs of tho highor class of graduates, will, ho Ixd.h'r understood. 
Tlio gain to edueiiiiou and to tho estimation in whuili it is held, 
will, I venturo to think, bo considerable.’’ 

. In ibo same spoeoli oceours tlic following clocpient culogliim 
on tho late l^ord Lawrence : — 

“ In Lord Lawrence, who for five years was Chancellor of 
fills University, tho people of India have lost a tried friend, 
wlioso life up to tho last was devoted to tho welfare of tlio country 
ill which Ills best years W'ero spent, and who has loft h!?hind him 
a bright example of pure and singlc-ininded devotion to duty, 
of simplieity of character, of syinpatliy willi the poor, of indif- 
feroiico to clamour, and of stroiigtli of will to urge at all times, 
and under all circumstances, the course which ho believed to bo 
right. It was said ofliiiu only tlio other day by one of our leading 
English stalosmon that the impression* wliieh is cliaracter ami 
conversation loft on bis mind was that of licroio simplicity,” 
and that “ no man was more successful in reaching tho higlicst 
prizes of life who had struggled so little for them.” It miglit 
have been said of him in words that were applied to another dis- 
tinguished statesman who died many years ago, that 

All his life his single liopo and aim 

Was te-do good, notmako himself a namo.^' 
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Phram and Idioms^ containing^ Explanations in English ati'l Bengali, 
anil illustrative scntejiccs from the works of the best English writers. 
Parts II. aiul III. By Ivrisliiia Clinndcr Roy. Calcutta: Ih)y Press, 1880. 

Tho Parts II. and III. of Baboo Krishna Chunder Boy’s 
Phram and Idioms aro fully equal to the first Part which wo 
noticed somotimo ago in theso pages. They are in every way 
adinir,able. They are calculated to be useful not only to those 
who intend to go up to the Entrance Examination ; but they 
may with profit bo studied by many graduates of the Xlniversity 
of Calcutta, Sucli a book was very much wanted, and tho author 
ought to receive tho thanks of the Indian public for attempting 
to supply tho want. 


The Elementu of A rilh.%e11c, By Gooroo Pass niincrjoa, M. A., D. L., 
Fellow oC the Calcutta University. Ciiluutta : Calcutta Press, 187!t. 

This is an exoollont treatise on Aritlimctio and one of tho • 
best we have over soon. Its exeollonco lies in this, that it gives 
in a sihiplo and intelligible form tho reason of every process. 
Dr. Guru Das Banerjea’s early lovo was Mathematics, and though 
ho is now wedded to Tliemis, ho cannot lielp casting side-glances 
at his first favourito. AVe recommend tho introduction of tho 
book into all the schools of the country. 
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BEOENT ADMISSIONS OF SCIENTIFIC MEN ON 
QUESTIONS AFFECTING BEVEALED 
BELIGION. 

r.y the lievd. W. Milne, M. A., CalciiUa. 


TliatScieneo and Tlieology, or rather Nature and Rovolation, 
arc the two volumes of one hook written by tlio same Author, 
and in perfect harmony with eacli other when rightly interpreted 
and understood, is a truth whicli ought to bo lield as an axiom- 
God cannot contradict himself, and since Nature and Revelation 
are both from God, the one being as Kepler called them the finger 
and the other the tongue of God, there can be no irrQCOucilablo 
differences between them. 

But the extraordinary rapi<lity with wliich the physical 
sciences have advanced during the present century, the startling 
discoveries that have boon made regarding tlio constitution 
and laws of nature, the intellectual activity wliich has been 
awakened in relation to every department of human thought, 
the bold and restless spirit of inquiry which, breaking away from 
established authority and traditional beliefs, asserts the right of 
searching and trying every thing for itself and coming to its 
own conclusions, the rash and hasty manner in which old opi- 
nions wore cast aside and new ideas and speculations adopted, 
led many to the conclusion thfit Scripture and Science are in 
. hopeless antagonism. On the iriost vital and fundamental ques- 
tions, such as the existence of a personal God, the creation of the 
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world, the origin and dignity of man, the uoity of the hiiiiiaii 
raoo, and the posslhility of the suporiiatural, many men of S(}ienee 
boldly proclaimed tlieir unbelief in the teaching of tlie Bible. 
The logical consequence was soon drawn that Cliristiauity must 
^be given up, «and along with it all religion and morality for the 
present, and all hope of immortality lor the future. The opi- 
nions of men of Science were soon embodied in popular literature 
and spread with great rapidity through all classes of society. 
To such an extent had tlio leaven of scioiitifio unbelief spread 
that a writer in the Wci^tmimter Review recently assorted that 
the whole mental food of the day in Science, History, IVEorals, 
Poetry, Fiction, and Essay, is prepared by men who have long 
ceased to have any faith in llevelation.” The above statement 
may be regarded as an exaggeration, over-estimating the an- 
tagonism and ignoring altogether the moral and intollectiial 
force which is working for the dofoiico and tlio progress of the 
truth. It cannot bo doubted, however, tliat one result of modem 
scientific inquiry lias boon a wide-spread unbelief in llovolation. 

But while this is to be lamented we must not regret the pro- 
gress of Science. Wo must not lay an embargo on tlio pursuit 
of Science, because some may draw from its discoveries rash and 
unwarrantable inferences. 

It is an old proverb that when tilings are at the worst tlicy 
will mend ; and there are not w'autiiig p’leasing indications th<Mt 
among scientific men the high watermai'k of doubt and unbelief 
has been reached, and that the tide is already turned. It will 
take a considerable time to undo the evil among tlu) uueducatod 
and non-scioutific classes ; when the stone lias been set rolling 
from the heights, it is not easy to arrest its descent into the valley ; 
but there can bo no doubt that anioug scientific men a reaction 
has begun which is tending towards the gojil not only of the 
restoration of belief, but of bringing the testimony of Soionco 
itself to establish and confirm the teaching of tlio written Word. 

To illustrate this re-action by calling attention to some 
recent admissions and oonfessious of scieutifio men is the object 
of tk^resent address. 
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It may bo said generally that the meeting of the British 
Association at Belfast iu J874 “ marked an epoch in tho history 

of pliilosopliio thought in so tar as the addresses of Professors 
Tyiidiill and Iluxley contained a full, formal, and public recogni- 
tion of tho doctriuo of Evrolutiou carried out to its logical conso- ^ 
qiiences.” Tliat doctrine logically carried out leaves no room for a 
personal God or a work of creation, and reduces man to a mere 
automaton without virtue or vice. It is true that Darwin and his 
school assume tho o^dslonee of living matter in the form of pri- 
mordial germs which would seem to imply a Creator ; but tho 
bare, hard logic of Spencer leaves no place for this compromise, 
and compels us to cliooso between creation and the more extreme 
tlioories of Evulntioii. 

‘‘Tlio same carbon and nUrogen which tho plants derive from 
carbonic acid, humic acid, and ammonia, become successively 
grass, clover, wdieat, beast, and man, to bo again resolved into 
Innuic acid and ammonia,’’ So teaches Afoleschott in his “Cycle 
of Life.” In otlier words, as Luthardt remarks, tins philosopher 
“eslooms it his \dtlmalo destination some day to become manure !” 

Doseomled from a tangle growing in the sea and rising 
through an asoonding series of molluscs and monkeys into men, 
w'o aro destined to return into ammonia again to feed the grow- 
ing tangle in tho son.. 

Against a llioory which involves such consequonoos, the mind 
of man began to assoi't itself, Tlio speculative spirit of Science 
had overleaped itself and ill llie presonoo of grave philosophers 
and grinning apes the common sense of humanity stood up 
Sind sang 

“ For a’ that and a’ that 
A man’s a man for a’ that,” 

All that constitutes ilio true dignity of man — heart, conscience, 
reason, will, religious capacity and aspirations, rose in revolt 
against such a debasing philosophy, and it was correctly said that 
the fact that the human mind was capable of sinking to tho 
folly of entertaining such a theory was itself evidonco of the 
essential dififorciice between a man^ and a brute. 
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The reaction took formal character at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Gorman Naturalists and Physioitans held at Munich in 
tho Autumn of 1877, just tliree years after the meeting at Belfast. 
The views of Professor Ilaeokol of Jena, who is tho greatest 
autliority in the world on Evolution and the continental cham- 
pion of extreme Darwinism, wore assailed by Professor Virchow, 
a man of equal eminence in Science, and from tliat time the re- 
action which I am about to describe has boon steadily going on 
and gathering strength from some of tho most eminent scientists 
of the day. 

Lot us now look at some of tho momontons questions in 
relation to which true Science has begun to i>oint in tlio direc- 
tion of Bible truth. 

1. Tlio existence of a personal God — tho Creator and XTp- 
liolder of tlio XJnivorso. 

Tho Bible says that God created the heavens and the earth, 
and by faitli in the testimony of God we understand that tlie 
worlds were framed by tlio word of God, so that things which 
are seen were not made of things wliich do appear. By faith in 
tho divine testimony wo understand tliat all things were created 
by Jesus Christ. ‘‘All things were made by Him and without 
Iliin was not any thing made that was made — for in Him were 
all things created that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible whether they be thrones or dominions or principa- 
lities or powers, all things were created by him and for him and 
in him, all things cohere’^ Col. I. vor. 10-17. 

Now, it is not to bo expected either that the BIhle should 
give us a seieiitifio cosmogony or that Science should teach us 
Cliristology in connection with tho creatiou of tho world. Tho 
Bible commits itself to no sciontific theories in regard to tho 
mode or the successive acts of tho great drama of creatiou. The 
inspired records simply teach that tho material universe is not 
eternal nor self-existent but was called into existence by the fiat 
or will of the Self-existent and Eternal God, 

And what is the testiniony of modern Science ? 

*^It is gathering,^’ sstys Bishop Ellicott, “year by year 
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from the realm of tlio outward and tUo matGi-ial aocumulativo 
evidenco of a personal, holy, and omnipotent Will tliat has called 
us and all things into being.’’ 

No doubt such a ooiiclusion is contrary to tlio passionalo 
desire of many philosoidiers and mram wlio liavo adopted a 
theory of matter wliioli leaves no place for a personal God ; 
nccprthel(‘i<fi^ it U the ultiimte conehmon to ichich Science, is (lireefh/ 
point in (j. 

Marvellous discovories have recently been mailo in regard 
to the constitution of things around us, and those uliiinato atoms 
of whicli is built up the fabric of this earth and of the rolling 
worlds above. By moans of the microscope, the speotrosoopo and 
the luminous beam tlieso discovories aro being made. Professor 
Tyndall, contrasting tlio power of ilie microscope with tliat of tho 
luminous hoani, says, that tl\e beam can reveal tlio oxistouco of 
germinal particles wliicli balile a magnifying ])owor of 15,000 
diameters. Now, in wliat direction aro all tlioso discovories 
pointing ? By some indeed as llaookol and the oxtroTue Darwi- 
iiiaiis it is atiomped to show that there is notliing hut matter 
and force in tlio universe, and that tho idea of a Creator is super- 
Ibious ; but tho general drift of rooout rcsoarohos into tho eonst i- 
tutioii of iiatuvo goes to cstahli.sli the llmistio position that 
every tiling tliat exists had a cause and owed its exTstonoo to 
that cause. 

‘‘No theory of Evolution,’’ says tlie late Clonk-Jraxwoll, 
the best sclent iffo autliority on ilio subject, “can be fV>rmod to 
account for tho similarity of molecules; for ovolution necessarily 
implies continuous change, and the molecule is incapable of 
growtii or decay, of goiioration or destruction.” Discourse on 
Molecules, p, J2. 

Science is pressing homo tlie question with evor-incroas- 
ing force — AVIio made tho molecules and those ultimate atoms 
wliich possess such wonderful possibilities and actualities ? Pressed 
by this question a new school of philosophers has arisen called 
Agnostics who simply answer “ Wo do not know,” “ Creation is 
unthinkable,” and ‘‘ God is unknowable ” 
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Tlio fundamoiital prlnciplo of Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ New 
Philosophy ” is, that all wo know or cau know is, that force is aid 
that it is persistent. But the common sense of mankind sees in- 
stinctively tliat to say ‘‘ I do not know ” is simply preparing to 
siirrendcar. Tiio hiunan mind cannot rest there. The progress of 
Science is forcing the inevitable conclusion nearer and nearer 
that the universe is the work of an All-wise and Omnipotent Jf7//. 

“ Lot us fearlessly trace,” says Professor Stokes, one of tlio 
greatest pliysieal pliilo30])]iers now living, “ the depeiuloneo of 
link on link of orgaiiie life; hut let us take lioed that in tlius 
studying soeoinl causes w'o forget not the Pirst Cause, nor yliut our 
eyes to tlie wonderful ])roofs of design whicli in tlio study of 
organised beings meet us at every step.” ‘‘Overwhelmingly strong 
proofs,” says Sir Willlaiu Thomson, “of intelUgeut and bono- 
volont design lie around ns.” 

No class of hooks afford more surprising evidence of intelli- 
gent and benovoleiit design in the works of nature than tlio.so of 
Mr. Darwiti. “ l^lio Origin of Species ” and “ The Descent of 
Man ’’ teem willi illustrations of tlio superintending inl(3lligeneo 
of an All- wise Creator. 

Thus the gouoral drift of ximdern researches into fho eoiisti- 
tuiiou of natnro is leading up to the conctusiou tliat the cxis- 
toneo of God is a necessary postulate. 

Mt)dcru Seioneo finds tliat there is a boundless energy in 
tlio universe beyond mere matter — that there is somotliing more 
than atoms and ether — AVhat is that something more ? 

Philosophers call it Jorcc, But what is feiX.*e 

Soienoo cau givo no answer. Agnostics cry “ wo do not 
know,” and “ an essential cause is untliinkable.” But llie Immaii 
mind cannot rest there. Science points to the operation of force, 
it discovers the fire and the steam that are propelling the groat 
train of material and sensible things ; but the human mind 
demamU an Engineer, Science cannot by searching find Him 
out; hist rlio ultimato conclusion to whicli it is pointing is, that all 
force is God-force and the univorso the product of an all-per- 
vading . AVill and lutelligj^ouoo, and not an eternal procession of 
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peU-cxiiitont tilings. Tlio treatise of Grove on tlio Oorrelatioii 
of riiysical Forces” concludes in these words, “ In all phenomena 
the more closely they are investigated, the more are we convinc(',d 
tliat, humanly speaking, noillior maltor nor fn'tx> can ho cvcaled 
nor annihilated, and tliat an essential cause is unattainahle. 
Caumlion is tho. frilly and creation the act. of Ooit^ 

One is surju-ised to find a man like Mr. Froudo, tlio historian, 
committing himself to the staleincnt as he lias done in the pages 
of the Inivrnaiional Ixrrioc that “advanced seiontiiio (hinkors 
have ahaudoned the position that nature evidences a designing 
mind.” 

Hut -wlien liis siatemeiits are met by suoli a man as Ih’ofessor 
Tait of Fdinhiirgh Fnivorsitv, and ho is challenged to produce 
the names, it is found that advanced sciontilie thinkers are hy 
no means }uei)nrcd to admit the astounding assertion. Many 
advanced thinkers living and dead have come to the opposite 
conelnsion — Hrewstcr and Faraday, .h\)r])es and llowan Hamilton, 
Ilorschcl and Talhot, Andrews and Clork-JIaxwell, Hal lour 
Slewni't and William Thomson, have all found tlioir advanced r(‘- 
searclios loading up to the grand old doeirine that man has only 
to open his eyes on the works of natnvo to see therein evidences 
of tlie power and divinity of an All-wise and All-mighty Creator. 

The dj'ing testimony of one of the men just iiamod is -worth 
recording. Frolhssor James Clork-Maxw'oll, hy whoso nntimoly 
death the cause of physical Science has sustained such a loss, was 
Professor of Experimental Physics at Camhri«lgo. Wiiilo taking 
the first rank among scientific men his faitli in revealed religion 
remained unshaken. Three weeks before his death lie remarked, 
that ho liad examined every system of Atheism whieli ho could 
find in the literature of man, and that each system implied a God 
at the bottom to make it workable. “ It is hut little of truth,” 
lie added, “that man can acquire, but it is something to know in 
u'Jiom we have believed.” 

II. A second groat truth in regard to which Science is 
coming round to confirm llevelatiou lias referenco to the manner 
in which created things were hroiiglihiuto their present slate. 
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And here I would caution you against committing your- 
selves to uncertain tlieories as to tlio way in which geology may 
ho reconciled with the first cliaptor of Genesis. Some suppose 
that the days of Genesis are (ff/e-periocls, and endeavour to find 
a correspondence between the condition of the earth in the suc- 
cessive periods of geologic liistory and the characteristics of tlio 
successive days as given in the first cliapter of Genesis ; but 
tlie two do not correspond. There are no definite periods in the 
geologic record with wliieli the days of Genesis can ho com- 
pared. Otiiors prefer to consider the days as natural days, and 
hold that the first chapter of Genesis describes the way in whicli 
at tlio beginning of tlio hnuian period God formed and aiTangod 
tho present order of things. According to this view the geologic 
history of tlio earth lias no place in tho first (hapter of Gonosi^i. 
“ It is the record of a scries of creative ad justmoiits in order 
to the iiitroduotion of now forms of life and of a series of crea- 
tions of plants and animals answering to these adjustnionts 

In whalever way you understand the question of tlie days, 
let it bo noted (hat tlie Soriptnro declares that the diiloront ordiu’S 
of plants and animals wore introdiiceil by tho ro-oporation of tho 
powers of nature and the creatiyo energy of God. 

God said “ Lot tho earth bring fortli ’’ 

‘‘ Let tho waters bring forth 
“ God Created and made ” 

‘‘Let us moke man in our own image. In the image of God 
made lie them; Male and Female created lie them.” Theso 
passages represent creation under two aspects ^ iz.: — 

(1) Ahmlufe or out of nothing P 

(2) Jlelatice or out of pre-existing materials. 

Now after all that lias been written on tho subject of Evolu- 
tion, Scleiico is distinctly coming round to confirm tlio statements 
of the Bible in regard to the beginnings of life, tlio date of man’s 
appearing on tho earth, liis essential distinction from tho brutes, 
and tho ,:|Jiiity and destiny of the race to wliich he belongs. 

* Cmitivn iu'cordimj iv the Book vf Ovnesh Duns. 
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I. The begiimiiigs of life. — The tlieory of Evolution as 
advocated by Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Haeckel and others, has 
utterly failed to account for Iho origin of life and the beginnings 
of now forms of life. When talking of Evolution and develop- 
ment it is essentially necessary to apprehend clearly tlio present 
state of the question and the precise meaning of the terms 
used. All admit that tlio law of progressive development is in 
operation more or loss ; but devolopmout does not necessarily 
imply livolution. 

1st. rrogressivo dovelopiucut in the introduction of suc- 
cessive orders of jdants and animals is not Evolution. 

2iid. Orderly gradation of living forms from the lower to 
tlie liiglier is not Evolution. 

ord. The growth of living beings from the seed or the 
ovum is not Evolution 

Thougli the law of progressive development may be recog- 
nised as generally prevailing, the upward progress is by no moans 
tmijorm. It is by no moans uniformly the lowest groups or lowest 
forms of life which first appear. The most perfect specimens 
of species often appear at the beginning of a geologic period 
and not at its close. RcpfUcH altainod a higher grade in iho 
secondary period than now. Sometimes wo meet with positivo 
Itolroijirssion. Biitrnchiam attained their highest development 
when tliey first appeared. The earliest fishes wore shark- 
like, and yet sharks are among the highest oixicrs of fishes. 
On tlie whole, progressive development from the lower to tho 
higher regulated tlio introduction of groups and individuals 
but such ordcrl}'’ gradation was not necessarily Evolution. Evolu- 
tion implies tho working of a force by which offspring are specifi- 
cally different from their parents, as a fish passing into a bird 
or a bird into a quadruped. The doctrine of Evolution asserts 
that in tho nebulous matter which by oondonsation formed 
the sun aTld planets of our syteni, forces were latent which by 
their action on the matter of our globe formed every thing 


* according to the Book of oeiiosii. 
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'whioh exists on its surface — vegetable life, animal life, mental 
activities, moral states and religious capacities and aspirations. 
Thus life latent in matter works upward from the single 
organic cell, and unoared for and unguidtd ultimately realizes 
the whole world of jHants and animals and bodies and souls of 
men. This is the theory of Haeckel, Vogt, and Biicliner on the 
continent of Europe and of Herbert KSpencer in England. 

The tlioory is ulterly suversivo of revoa](?d religion ; but 
it is a more theory without a single scientific fact to support 
it. The facts of Science are all the other way. Only a few 
years ago tlie greatest scientific association in Europe, admission 
to which is regarded as the crowning triumph of the elite of the 
philosopical world, tlie Freiicli Academy, rejected Darwin as 
unscientific and stigmatised him as a “fanciful tlieorist.” 

The theory of Evolution involves the doctrines of spon- 
taneous generation and transmutation of species, neither of which 
is support e(\ by soientifio facts. 

I. The doctrine of spontaneous generation of living beings 
out of non-living matter has not found tho shadow of a proof. 

The men who advocate this theory of Evolution have been 
constrained to confess after. the most earnest investigation that 
life never proceeds from non-living matter by spontaneous 
generation. Professor Tyndall says in a lecture, recently delivered 
at the Royal Institution, “ There is not a shadow of evidence 
in favor of the doctrine of spontaneous generation. There is, on 
the contrary, overwhelming evidence against it.’’ 

“ Do not carry away with you,” ho continues,** the notion 
sometimes erroneously ascribed to me that I deem spontaneous 
generation impossible, or that I wish to limit tho power of matter 
in relation to life. My views on this subject oiiglit to ho well 
known, but possibility is one thing and proof is another, and 
when in our day I seek for experimental evidence of the trans- 
formation of tho non-living into the living, I am led inexorably 
to th^^nclusion that no such evidence exists, and that in tho 
lowest as in the highest of organised creatures the method of 
nature is that life shall be the issue of antecedent life.” 
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la a letter to Professor Huxley, dated 18th September 1877, 
Professor Tyndall says, that “the questiou of spontaneous genera- 
tion is praotioally set at rest for the scientific world/' 

■ The letter was read at a’^meeting of the Royal Society and 
was in the following terms : — 

“ Alj} Lusyen^ September 18, 1877. 

“ My dear Huxley, — Though the question of ‘ Spontaneous 
Generation ' is, I believe, practically set at rest for the scientific 
world, you may jDossibly deem the following facts of sufficient 
interest to bo communicated to the Royal Society. I brought 
with mo this year to the Alps 60 liernietically-soalod flasks, con- 
taining infusions of beef, mutton, turnip, and cucumber, which 
had boon boiled for five minutes and sealed during ebullition. 
They were packed in sawdust, and when ojiencd hero, the drawn 
out and sealed ends of six of them woie found broken off. 
These six flasks were filled with organisms, the remaining ones were 
pellucid and free from life. Two or three of them were sub- 
sequently broken by accident, but for six weeks 5Cf of the flasks 
remained perfectly clear. At the end of this time, I took 23 of 
them into a shed containing some fresh hay, and there snipped 
off their sealed ends with a pair of pliers. The air of the hay- 
loft entered to fill tlio vacuum produced by the boiling in London » 
Twenty-seven other flasks wore taken immediately afterwards 
to the edge of a declivity, wliich might almost bo called a precipice, 
with a fall of about 1,000 ft. A gentle breeze was blowing from 
the mountains, partly snow-covered and partly bare rock, towards 
the precipice. Taking care to cleanse my pliers in the flame of 
a spirit lamp, and to keep my body to leeward of the flasks, I 
snipped off their sealed ends. The two groups of flasks were 
then placed in our own little kitchen, where the temperature 
varied from about 65 deg, to 20 deg.Pahronheit. Result, — 21 
of the 23 flasks opened at the hay-loft are filled with organisms ; 
two of^them remain clear. All the flasks opened on the edge of 
the precipice remain as clear as distilled tvater. Not one of them 
has given way. — Ever, my dear Huxley, yours faithfully — ^John*^ 
Tyndall." 
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The doctriae of spoutaneoiis genoratiou is thus confessed to 
bo unsupported by any evidence and contradicted by all experi- 
ence and every fair experiment. We cannot but admire tho 
candour of these eminent men who, though they have adopted 
a theory of matter^ which involves spontaneous generation, and 
though passionately desiring to establish it by scientific experi- 
ment, yet boldly proclaim that all the facts of science hitherto 
collected are against their theory. 

“ Matter,” says Professor Tyndall, “ has tho promise and 
potency of all terrestrial life;'’ but lie candidly confesses tliat 
the promise has not been fulfilled nor the potency demonstrated 
by experiment. 

In a more recent utterance in tho Fortniijhthj llevivw ho 
says : — “ I agree with Virchow that the proofs arc still wanting, 
that the failures have been lamentable, and that tho doctrine is 
utterly discredited.” There are two yawning gulfs still remain- 
ing unbridged by spontaueous genoratiou, oiz,y that between dead 
matter and ‘organised plants and that between plant-life ami 
animal life. Tho progress of Soiouoe, so far from bridging these 
gulfs, only shows how deep and wide they arc. The distiiiclioii, 
for example, between dead unorganised matter, and the lowest 
form of plant-life is real and essential. Organization does not 
produce life, but life produces organization. Again, vegetablo 
and animal life “ are necessarily the converse of each other ; the 
one deoxidizes and accumulates, the other oxidizes aud expends.” 
Tho difference is radical.^ 

Reflect now ou the importance and bearing of this admission. 
If tlie scientific world is forced to tho conclusion tliat lifo was 
a break in the continuity of nature aud must have been an act 
of creative power, there is no reason why we should not believe 
that the whole material universe, dead matter as well as living, 
was called into existence by the divine fiat as tho Bible assorts. 

No miracle recorded in Soriptime makes such a demand ou 
our faoW as the doctrine that all life has come from dead matter. 
‘But if dead matter can only bo made alive by previous living, 
* Dawson’s IStonj of the l^artk and Man, oJO. 
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matter, there must bo a source ol life outsule matter or life never 
could have begun.”* 

The Bible traces all life to an eternal, ever-living source. 
Science declares that whatever its source may bo, it cannot bo 
found ill dead matter. Soioiico and Scripture are at one in this. 

2nd. The theory of Evolution involves the doctrine of triins- 
inutatiou of species, while the Bible and the facts of science 
declare for i\\Q Jixihj of species. 

Ten times in the history of creation tlio Bible says that 
God made the creatures eacli ({fler /fis hind^ and as far as our ex- 
}ioricnce goes, tlie dilferent species remain fixed and intransinii- 
tablc. One never passes into another. 

The records of history and geology liavo been searched in 
vain for any instance of transmutation of species. 

During the whole of the historical period species liave re- 
mained unchanged. ‘‘ Tlie animal mummies of tlio Egyptian 
sepulchres, tlio representations on tho most ancient monuments, 
do not show tlie slightest divergence from the present'fornis. Tho 
camels and dromedaries portrayed on tho ruins of NinovcE are 
such as might bo drawn to-day.” During this i)cri()d of llvo er 
six thousand years species have remained uneliangi d, Tlio testi- 
mony of geology is tlie same as that of history. Tho genera and 
species of fossil aniiiials aro just as distinct us those now living. 

The record of the rocks shows that new species were intro- 
duced at dillereiit epochs entirely difiereiit from tlioso which 
preceded them, but as long as any species existed at all it existed 
unchanged in all its essential characteristics. 

Such is the testimony of science to the perinaiieiico of species, 
and it strongly confirms tho statements of Scripture on the sarno 
subject. “ And God said, Let tlie earth bring forth grass, tl;o 
lieib, yielding seed and tho fruit tree yielding fruit after hi.s liind, 
whose seed is iu itself upon tho earth ; and it was so.” “And 
God sttid, Let the earth bring forth tho living creature after his 
kind, cattle and creeping thing and beast of tho earth after Im tciad ; 
and it was so ” Gen I, 11-24. 

* Works, yol. I., 2S1*. 


...T. 
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“ Thou takest away their breath, they die 
“ They return to their dust ; 

Thou seiidest forth thy spirit 
“ They are created ; 

Thou renowest the form of the earth/^ 

Ps. 104, 29-30. 

II. The date of man’s appearing on the earth. 

Some 15 or 20 years ago the antiquity of man was tlie wea- 
pon wliieh in the hands of the men of seienoe was to demolish 
the trustworthiness of the Bible record and subvert the found- 
ations of revealed religion. But how does the question stand 
now ? 

The Bible says that man was created last as the head and king 
of the lower creation of God, and one of tlio most recent utter- 
ances of Science is to the effect that “man is to all present appear- 
ances geologically most recent.” The enormous antiquity of the 
race of man, the ages that it was said ho must have existed on 
the earth, have been reduced by the progress of seientifie investi- 
gation to very small dimensions. On this subject the candid 
admissions of men who stand in the front rank of scioutifKj inves- 
tigators are very remarkable and re-assuring. At the mooting 
of the British Association, which was hold at Shelliold in the 
Autumn of 1879, Dr. Tylor, president of the Anthropological 
Section, contended that the civilization of man was not so ancient 
as had boon supposed, and that epochs of incalculable duration 
were not necessary to account for tho changes which have occured 
in his condition. Professor Hay Lankester contended that, in 
relation to tho human race, it was not development but degenera- 
tion which history and soiouoe bore witness to.* 

Professor Huxley warned the anthropologists against tlie 
arguments based on time for tho appoaraiioo of man in the valley 
of tlie Somme. Ho reminded them of changes which had occur- 
red during the last 500 years in the north of Europe, that in 
Ioeland^ 4 jreat floods of lava had been poured forth and the level 
of the^coast remarkably oh anged. Professor Dawkins goes th e 
* See Times' Report of the Sheffield Bleetings. 
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length of calling in question the general belief as to the origin 
of the flint implements found in the valley, lie doubts whether 
tliey were made by man at all ! Professor Hughes of Cambridge 
declares that man cannot have a place farther back than tlie post- 
glacial gravels. This is a fact of great importance. It leads up 
to the conclusion that the ape-origin of man cannot bo reconciled 
with his recent appearance on tbo oartli. 

The time required for the development of man by the evo- 
lution theory, comes into collision also with the most recent in- 
vestigations in solar physics. The evolution tlieories demand 
an antiquity for the earth of 90 or 100 millions of years, and for 
tlie existence of man on the earth a relative pr()])ortion of that 
enormous period. Hut recent investigations in geology and solar 
physics, suggest the questions — Is the earth so old? and would the 
sun at such remote epochs have come to the stale which w’ould 
render life such as tliat of tlio order w^o are now considering 
possible on the earth ? “Indeed,’' says a writer in the current 
nuiuher of the Contempoyary llecicw^ “ it is not difticult to see 
tliat the antiquity of tlio earth must liave been infinitely over- 
rated, and that after all geological time may not roach back very 
far beyond historic time,” 

Thus is the true history of man being road off from the face 
of the heavens above and from the depths of the earth beneath. 
The recent origin of the human race, as revealed by geology and 
astronomy, is an absolute bar to the doctrine of Evolution, and 
on this momentous question Science and Scripture agree. 

III. Take the question of the unity of the human race. 

The Bible declares that the race is one, and that it sprang 
from one pair. “God hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the face of the earth.” Our deepest interests and 
the most vital truths of our holy religion are bound up with the 
unity of the race. “ For as by one man’s disohodionoo many 
were ntrale sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be 
made righteous.” The unity of the race underlies the fall and 
the redemption of man. A nd what is tlie testi mony o f So iono e ? ^ 
* Ellicott’s ModernMnhcllef, p. 109. • 
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Comparcativo anatom}^, comparative philology, physiology, psycho- 
logy and ethics, Iiavo been all appealed to, and they have not 
establislied more tlian one origin for the human race. That is 
the negative side of llie question, the positive, is that modern 
Science is < olleoting evidence from many quarters of a common 
origin of mankind. 

Dr. Tylor, at tlie Shoffield meeting of the British Association, 
declared in the jrresence of the greatest scientists of tlio day : 
“Tho view tliat the races of man are to he accounted for as tlio 
varied descendants of one original stock is zoologically probable.’*^ 

IV. Finall}’, if we look at man’s place in creation we shall 
see how modern science is coming to oonfinn the statements of 
Scripture. 

According to the Bible there is a groat gulf between man 
and the beasts of the earth. The following anecdote is given by 
Lutliardt in Fuiidainontal Truths.” The late king of Brussia 
was amusing himself one day with some oliildron, and showing 
them all sorts of natural objects as stones, fruits, animals ; ho 
asked them to which kingdom they severally belonged. They 
answered, some to the mineral kingdom, some to the vegetable 
and others to the animal. . And to what kingdom do I belong ? 
said the king. The little cliild to whom the question was 
directed replied — “To the kingdom of Jieaven.” Tliat child’s 
answer was at once scriptural and scientific. Man belongs to the 
kingdom of Heaven, the animals do not, and there lies the essen 
tial dilforenoo between them. 

Even as to bodily organization, the human form is divine. 
Whore in all the tribe of apes with whioli man, according to 
some philosophers, is so closely allied, will you fiud a physical 
expression of beauty and dignity comparable to that of a hand- 
some man or a beautiful w’oman ? 

Man is endowed in soul and body with powers and faculties 
which constitute him at once the lord of creation and the image 
oT mo Creator. By his superior knowledge, personality, reason 
i and power, he exercises domimon__over the creatures, explores 
- * Soe. Dr. Pricliaul’s Phy.ncAl Ifutonj of Manhiiid. 
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every realm of nature and commands her most secret powers to 
submit themselves to his will. But his true dignity consists in 
his relation to God. Made in the imago of God ho is capable of 
knowing, loving and worsliipping llini. llis feet are in tho dust, 
but his liead reaches to tlic skies. He carries eternity in his soul 
in this world, ani is destined for tho eternal (.aijoynieiit of God in 
tho world to eoino. Such is th ' teaching of Scripture concerning ' 
the digiiitj" and destiny of man; and what now is tho attitude of 
modern Science with reference to tliis momentous question ? No 
doubt in many quarters it is entirely opposed to tho testimony of 
Scripture. It is still inaintainod by some tliat man “was im- 
proved out of tho imago of a beast instead of having been made 
in the image of God.” Materialism, hard and cheerless, still pre- 
vails, denying to man any higher destiny than belongs to the 
beasts that perish, “ but the whole scope and bearing of recent 
psychology go to show tho deep and wide and nnbridged gulf 
which separates man as mind-endowed from tho lower animals.” 
Science and Scripture are in perfect accord hero. 

Self-consoiousness, moral consoiouBiiess and religious cons- 
ciousness, are the high endowments which distinguish man from 
the lower animals, and they are facts which Science must take 
cognizanoo of and account for as raucli as any facts of a material 
nature. Tho moral world is just as much tho domain of in- 
ductive science as the physical. In conclusion, wo soo many 
reasons for believing that i he tide of unbelief is turned, and if 
yon still read as you will do statomonts which boldly assume the 
triumph of unbelief, do not receive thorn as unquestionable facts* 

“ Meet scepticism with scepticism ” w^as the wise advice recenlly 
given on this subject by Mr. Gladstone to the students of Glas- 
gow University. Many of them are only theories unsupported by 
experience. It is not a question so much of Science and Scrip- 
ture as of philosophy and faith. Science collects the facts, 
unbelSBf or faith may deal with them and come to opposite 
conclusions. Every tlieoiy includes two factors, — facts and prin- 
ciples, or facts and inferences drawn from them. The facts may^ 
be admitted though the principles or inferences may be clenied.. 

3 
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God addresses the heart as well as the understanding, and neither 
the light of nature nor that of revelation will make doubt and 
unbelief impossible to man. But revelation has nothing to fear 
from the progress of true Science. It will yet be found to con- 
firm and illustrate the fundamental trutlis of the word of God- 
An active searching spirit is abroad, trying every system and 
every order of being. Let it work to the ‘‘ removing of tliose 
things that are shaken as of things that are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain.’’ 

Search the book of nature, for it reveals the eternal power and 
godhead of tlio Greator, and search also the Scriptures, for they 
make known llis redeeming love. Ther(3 is no essential discre- 
pancy between the two. They stand as tlie two sides of one great 
arch whose keystone is faitli. Tlirough this arch all earnest 
seekers after truth may pass into the temple of God and abide in 
the secret place of the most High. 

Inscribed above the portal, from afar 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star. 

Legible only by the light they give, 

Stand the soul-quickening words — Believe and live.” 


WHO WERE THE ASURAS OE THE RIG- VEDA ? 

By the Rev, K. M. Baiierjea, 1). L. 

The Rig- Veda Sanhita commences with the suggestion of a 
most important inquiry, which has however been generally over- 
looked by the very scholars to whom the world is indebted for 
the publication of the Vedas. If it were not considered over- 
weening impertinence on our part, we sliould say that after the 
laborious work of editing those bulky volumes, with careful 
collation of manuscripts and critical consideration of all points, 
bcRQi^ing on the same, the world could not expect from the editors 
themselves a running commentary on all passages, which may 
appear pregnant with important but unknown facts. We do not 
therefbre intend the slightest disrespect to those great men to 
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whom we owe the gigantic feat of recovering the Indian Vedas 
from the obscurity in wliioh tliey had so long reposed. Our only 
apology for the above remark is, that some of them have volun- 
teered their labours as expositors and commentators also, and 
thereby virtually challenged public criticism. 

Here it must be confessed that Professor Weber is an 
honourable exception. Though not formally undertaking the 
incpiiry wo are now alluding to — ^liis Iliafon/ of Indian Literature 
affords much assistance for arriving at a satisfactory solution of 
our problems. Many of his remarks involve the very considera- 
tions we are here suggesting. Our only regret is that Professor 
Weber has not extended his impiiry in further detail. 

In the first ll3'mn of tlio lligveda after expressing his 
reverence for Fire as ‘‘ tlio foremost minister of Sacrifice,^’ the 
Ilymnist declares that ‘‘ Agni was an object of reveronce with 
the ancient llishis, and is so witli the moderns too.’^ The ques- 
tions arising from this pregnant sentence liave not received the 
attention, nor been met with the critical discussion,* such as they 
deserved in the investigation of Arian ancient history. Sayan- 
acharya has answered those (piestions in the only way in which 
a learned Erahmin of his time could have answered them from 
Indian sources alono. Ilis answer is highly creditable to his 
Vodic research, coiisidering the ago, and the circumstances under 
which ho wrote. He did not and could not have known of out- 
landish connections with the Veda, nor of foreign facta and 
events on which his own answers may now throw considerable 
light. He and his contemporaries were perfectly innocent of 
the “ invaluable information ” (as Professor Weber justly calls it) 
which the Eig-Veda furnishes on the antiquities of Western Asia, 

But for learned scholars, for eminent antiquarians and 
historians, tamely to accept the answer without calculating its 
scope, with the light of foreign literature, and the ulterior consi-^ 
derations which it demanded, is strange indeed. Not that those 
scholars had entertained such sacred veneration for Sayana’s dicta 
as to hesitate in eitlier questioning or departing from his com*^^ 
montary. In triyial matters, in me^tters of mere literary taste. 
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in puerile and objectless criticisms of words, phrases and sen- 
tences, preferring other possible meanings or syntactical con- 
nexions, most foreign scholars have shown but little deference 
to the Brahmin commentator. But in matters of grave impor- 
tance, in matters involving facts and events, calculated to shed 
light on the pre-emigration hiaiory of the Imlo-Arian family ^ 
nothing has been attempted in the way of correcting or supple- 
menting the secluded Brahmin’s natural errors and shortcomings 
— perhaps with the single exception of a philological device by 
■which it was suggested that the dog Sarama was no other than 
Helena^ queen of Sparta, and that the lofty stronghold styled 
Vilu w as the same as the Ilion ” of Ilomor ! 

Sayana thus answers the questions raised in the 2nd verse 
of the Eig-veda ; “ Bhrigu, Angiras and others were meant 
ty “the ancient Eishis’^ in the sentence referred to. The 
answer is indisputably correct in itself, but it involves considera- 
tions which cannot be done justice to, without the settlement 
of several other somewhat intricate problems. 

Who were Bhrigu, Angiras, and others ? What is known of 
their doings, their surroundings, their pedigree and race ? When 
and where did Fire worship originally . commence, and what was 
the purport of that worship ? 

It is not without extreme diffidence that wo have attempted 
to answer these questions. But wo roly on the readers’ un- 
biassed judgment on what may at first siglit appear to them as 
novelties. Of Angiras, we need not say much here, beyond 
what will necessarily ooze from his connection with Bhrigu, 
whoso personality we shall first deal with. 

This ancient Eishi is reputed to have been the son of 
Varuna. He appears with the surname of Varuni, in the 
Sarvanukrama, as the Author of Hymn IX. 65, and he is said 
to have usherd the worship of Fire in the world at large. “ To 

Matariswa (the god of Wind) presented the Fire which it 
produced by the concussion of two sticks. (Eigveda I. 60, 1) 
_He had received spiritual gifts from Indra which afterwards 
1l)eoame proverbial in supplicj^tions addressed to that deity (E. v. 
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VII. 3, 9), Blirigii was joined with Mann and Angiras as 
models for Fire worshippers (11. v. VIII. 43, 13). Saerhlcers 
looked up to his example for their own initiation in the perfor- 
mance of the sacred rites and ceremonies (I. 71, 4). He was 
the acknowledged guide of human devotion, and the authorized 
director of human morals for countless ages after his death. 

His sons and decendants also proved worthy of their paren- 
tage, and received the homage of mankind as eminent preceptors 
of religious dogmas, and as liigh cnsamples of piety and godli- 
ness. To them is posterity iud«ibtod for the enjoyment of all 
its religious privileges. It was the Bhrigiis that had introduced 
the domestic worship of Agni by establishing and illnminatiiig 
Fire, “ in human houses as a dear treasure for the benefit of men 
and as an excellent guest and iuvitor for the benefit of the 
gods ” (I. 58, 0. X. 122, 5). It was the Bhrigus who sur- 

rounded ludra with thoir praises as the sun surrouuds the world 
with his rays. (VIII. 3, 10). To them wore pious worshippers 
indebted for forms of acceptable doxologios by following which 
others might expect similar blessings f VIII. 6, 18). It was the 
devout and resplendent Bhrigus who had struck out Fire for 
the domestic worship of men, to bo the guest and common lord 
of all households, to convoy as a father their invocations and 
supplications to the immortals on high (I. 127, 7, 8)^, It was 
again the same Bhrigus wlio had by the strength of the world 
established Agni on the Navel of the earth — the same Agni wlm 
reigns in splendour like Vanina himself (1. 43, 4). 

The sons of Bhrigu not only established Fire and promoted 
the celebration of sacrificial ceremonies, but also evinced exem- 
plary zeal in the destruction of all disturbers of sacred rites, 
whether men or beasts. And thus an ardent Ilyrauist calls 
upon all worshippers to do likewise, and never by any means to 
allow a dog, to contaminate such ceremonies by even hearing the 
words prayers, but to destroy the noxious animal after the 

* This idea curiously corresponds vrith'a passage iu VrasnaXVr. (10 of the 
Zendavesta. “ The fire, the master over all houses, created by Mazda, the son 
o£ Ahura Mazda, praise^ we,” , * 
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example of the Bhrigus wlio had killed tlie impivius Makha, tho 
notorious obstructor of those religious observances.* The Iiido- 
Arians, our primitive fathers, had in fine placed their consciences 
at the disposal of the Bhrigus and their companions, so that 
whatever they said and whatever they did became the national 
law and the national rule of life. “ Angiras, Atliarvan and the 
Bhrigus were devout worshippers and sacrificers, and we remain 
in their excellent track.” (X. 149, 6). 

All those facts, mytlis or ideas, that we liavo been lobouring 
to lay before our readers may be said to bo involved in Sayan a' s 
answer, that Blirigu, Angiras and others were our pristine 
Rishis, wnthiii the moaning of tho 2nd llik. They prove tho 
correctness of that answer beyond the roach of controversy. 
They show it was not a mere hypothesis which tho commentator 
had risked, but that ho had collected facts and traditions with 
great labour and industry from the Rig-vcda itself, which place 
Bhrigu in a peculiarly eminent position as our hoary ancestor 
and sage, wlio gave us our law and supplied us with a liglit 
which will never be extinguislied. But wo shall now refer to a 
consideration not necessarily or apprently involved in Sayana’s 
answer, and will require a patient investigation. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind tho Indian reader that tho 
concurrent testimony of all Hindu Sastraws and all Hindu tradi- 
tion recognizes in Bhrigu, tho father of Asura-gurus,” such 
as ’ Sukra, Usana, Kavi and others, who are all described as 
Bhargvas or sous of Bhrigu. Wo shall here consider tlie 
actual breadth of this idea, the extent of its meaning, and its 
verifiable character — how far it is provable from authorized 
texts of the Sastras, and to what extent it may assist in the correct 
interpretation of the Itig-veda. In the first ];)lace, then, referring 
to X. 46, 2, wo find that tho Bhrigus who had originated Fire- 
worship by the discovery and recovery of Agni are identified 

with Bio “ Ausijas,” or, in other words, that they w^ere Ausija 

^ 

♦ B. V. IX. 101, IS. The Zcudftvcsla thus uoticcs a noxous animal the dog 
Madhaka : ** The wicked who had defiled themselves with corpses are the most 
helptul to the dog Madhaka’ Vendidady VII. 67. 
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]iliri<.»’U8 — or Ausija-Bhargavas. And as Ausija is a patronymic 
from IJsij or Usik, tlie Blirigus wlio ocoiipied tlie eminont posi- 
tion, wo have alre ad}' described, ill the ostimatioii of the Vcdio 
Arians, were no other tliaii desoendants of Usij, who must Inive 
been a son of Blirigii, as /h's descendants were identified with 
tlie descendants of Bhrigii. 

Before proceeding furtlier wo must direct tlie atiention of 
tlie reader to tlie reputed pedigree of Bliiigu, and to tlie position 
of his fat her Varan a himself, in the very Sastras, to whit^h we 
are indebted for the conception of that pedigree. In two lexis at 
least of the llig-Vcda, Varnna a])])oars under the name of Asura- 
Prachota or Asura-Viswaveda as the Creator of the Heavens ami 
the earth, the Forgiver of sins, tiic Proinotor of righfeousness, 
and the adversary of ‘‘Nirriti’^ (called ilerata by the Com- 

mentator), the spirit of sin or evil. 

In order to do justice to those two texts of tlio llig-Veda, 
reference becomes necessary to the Zend Avesta, the intimate 
relation of which to Vedic literature we shall afterwards demons- 
trate in special detail. In tlie Ihtli Fargard of the Veiididad, 
Ormus, the supremo principle of good in tho Zoroastrian system, 
tlius describes himself: “ Ahura-nama Ahmi.’^ “ Mazda-nama 
Ahmi,” Harlez translates these sentences thus : “ Je ipra 2 '>pello 
Ahura lo maitro Je m’appello Mazda lo sago,” It is well 
known that the Zondio h stands for the Sanskrit .s, and that 
Ahura, Sanscriiized, is Asura. Tho name “ Ahura Mazda,” 
which, in Zoroaster’s teaching, is tho name of the Supremo 
principle of good, to whom is attributed tho creation of the 
Heavens, moans, as Harlez renders it, “ le maitre lo sago,” the 
wific or knowing Lord And this is actually the meaning of 
Asura-Pracheta or Asura-Viswavoda in tlio texts of the liig- 
veda.If now we consider the opposite principle of evil or sin, w^e 
shall find the same parallel between the Zend Avesta and tho 
Veda. Anro-Mairius, means, tho spirit of evil or sin. So does 
Nirriti (or uiirighteousnoss personified ) in tho A^eda. Anro- 
Mainus is further described as the “ Dae van am Daevo ” — tho 
deity of Dovas, f. c., (in Zoroastrian vocabulary) of evil spirits. 
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Tho same is Uie representation of Nirriti, ‘‘ Piipa-devata/’ the 
deity of sin, or Rakshasdevata, the deity of Demons. 

Now in tlio Rig-veda I. 24, Vanina is acoostod as follows : 
“King Varuua has made a high road for tho sun to go over.” 
“ Do tliou bind at ii distance behind us Nirriti the unrighteous 
spirit, and release ns from any sin we may Iiave committed. 
Remaining with us, O thou wise Asiira and king, loosen our 
sins.’’ 

The other text is tlio initial verso of tlio 8th Mandals, Sukta 
42. “ Tlie all knowing Asura established tho Heavens and 

fixed the limits of tlie cartli. lie sat as tlio supremo ruler of 
all Worlds. These were tlio works of Vanina.” 

It is possible here to suppress the intuitive suggestion that 
the “ Asura-Praolieta ” and tlio “Asura Viswa-vcda ” of the 
Veda, are only SanscritiBed names of the same character in tho 
Zend, wlio, as wo have seen declared himself to be by name 
“Ahura ” j;Lovd) and “Mazda” (sago) — and that the concep- 
tion of Nirriti in the Veda is identical with that of Anro-Mainus 
in tho Zend, I have only to add liero that Harlcz’s rendering 
of Ahiira by “ Mailro ” and of Mazda by “ Sage ” precisely 
corresponds with the Gujrati rendering of the Destiirs, or Zoro- 
astriau of Bombay, for the words Ahura and Mazda 

respectively. Varuna sustains tho cliaracter of an “ Asura ” 
likewise in II. 21, 10, and 2^, 17, and “ Asura-Praohota ” (Sage 
Lord) is repeated in IV. 53, 1. 

In another text again of tho Eig-veda (X. 177, 1.) Asura 
stands for tho Supreme Spirit “ by whose nuff/a or mysterious 
influence, wise men obtain a mental vision of the Sun, as if that 
oelestical luminary were actually within their hearts.” “ Asura” 
stauds also as an appellative for Prajapati or Creation’s Lord. 

Moreover, it is well-known that Mitra and Varuna are cons- 
tantly linked together in the Rig-veda. Varuna appears with 
Ikl^a as the “ devata ” or the party addressed in X, 132, and 
he is there accosted in the 4th Verse of that Hymn as^** Asura.” 
Ho is again coupled with Mitra in tho dual number, and the 
pair is characterised as “ Asuraii ” iu the dual. Now tho 
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Zendavesta also couples Almra and Mithra (Yasna I. 34, III. 48’ 
IV. 39, VI. 36,) aud, vice^rrrsay Mitlira and Almra (MihiryaMy 
145, Mihr-Nyayis, 3,) in all wbicli places Almra evidently 
represents the Varuna of the Veda, especially as sometimes the 
pair is “ Aliura-mazda and Mitlira ’’ (Yasna I. 35). 

The filiation of Blirigu from Varuna, thus distinguislicd by 
an appellative which the A^cda, li^ e the Zendavesta, regarded as 
supremely divine, was presumably the reason for which the sons 
of Bhrigu wore in Indijin tradition held to bo Asura-gurus, /. e,y 
preceptors or fathers of Asura. The signification of Asura as 
an appellativo of Varuna was doubtless that of a divine being. 
This would appear still clearer from tlie fact that all the Vedio 
gods liavo sliared the same title, not excepting even goddesses 
who were called Asura in the feminine, as “Asurayai Sarasvatjmi” 
(Rig-voda VII. DO, 1), But when the decendants of Bhrigu 
wore called Assura-gurus, it was doubtless as an honourable 
human distinction conferred on their sons or disciples, because 
of their descent from Varuna, “the all knowing Asura.’ ^ 

And this leads us to enquire into the personality of the sons 
of Bhrigu, the son of Varuna, the Highest of Asuras. The 
most prominent person that claims our attention here is Kavi. 
The name itself is exceedingly remarkable. The universal ap- 
plication of the term in our days to a poet or learned man, is 
probably owing to the person w4iom it denoted in the age wo 
are speaking of, viz. ** Kavir-Blnirgava.” ]£e appears not only 
as the author of numerous Hymns in the Ilig-veda, but as tho 
progenitor of a highly distinguished tribe, which did honor to the 
epithet of “ Asura ” accoixled to their primitive ancestor Varuna. 
The popular lexicons themselves have perpetuated his name as 
an Asura-guru, i. e.y father or preceptor of Asuras. His sons 
enjoy equal celebrity in the Vedas. Wo have a^Kavya,” or 
son of Kavi, as an author of Vedic Hymns. We have an Usana^ 
a son of liavi, also a great writer of Hymns, and not only jilay- 
ing an imx)ortant part in the drama of the Rig-veda, but also 
honoured in later ages as an Asura-guru of the highest position 
by all Indian authorities. Of another branch sprung from 
4 
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Bhrigu, we have a Vena, recognized as an Asura in the Veda 
itself, and himself the father of a new tribe. Ho seems from 
his name and the description of his handsome bright appearance 
to have been tlie regent of the Planet ^enua — usually called 
Suk’* (Sukra) in tlie Indian records. We have also a Venya, 
son of a Vena, noticed in the Rig-veda. We have an Ita, a sou 
of Bhrigii, who wrote (or uttered a Hymn of the Rig-veda. We 
have a Nema, also an utterer of Vedic Hymns, noted as a son 
of Bhrigu. We have again a Kava who appears perhaps under 
another name for the Kavi or Kavya already mentioned. We 
have an Usij or rather Usib, who was infereiitially a son of 
Bhrigu, because the Bhrigus who had introduced Fire-worship 
are indentified with the Ausijas, or sons of TJsik. 

All those characters were according to the concurrent testi- 
monies of the Vedas and other Indian Sastras Asura-guriis> 
But who were the Asuras ? This question has been virtually 
answered iq part. All the gods were Asuras. Vanina was the 
all-knowing Asura, by whom the heavens were established and 
the boundaries of the Earth measured and fixed. Prajapati, 
Creation’s Lord, was an Asura. The Supremo being was an 
Asura. Indra was an Asura. The Maruts were Asuras. Twashtri 
was an Asura. Mitra was an Asura. Rudra was an Asura. Agni 
was an Asura. Vayu was an Asura. Pushan was an Asura. 
Savita was an Asura. Parjania was an Asura. The sacrificial 
priests were also Asuras. In fine, Deva and Asura were synony- 
mous expressions in a multitude of texts.* 

It may here be asked, do not the Vedas — do not the Sasters — 
does not the whole nation consider the Asuras as ungodly demons, 
ghastly giants, — unholy creatures, wallowing in impurities, and 
delighting in cruelty, lust and impiety P This is a very fair 
question. It is perfectly true that portions of the Rig-veda itself 
concur with the bulk of other Sastras and the unanimous senti- 
of the Hindu community in placing Asuras on the same 

♦ The Bombay Vedarthyatna word Asuva as “God” in R. v, 

L 24. The original texts in support of these allagations will all bo found 
in the Arian Witfwt, 
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level as other impure spirits — ^the Yakshas, the Bakshases aud 
the Pisaohas. The Big-veda which adores ludra as au Asura 
also sings his praises as the destroyer of Asuras, The same gods 
who themselves delighted in the appellation of “Asiiras,” whose 
wives were honoured by the same title, inflected in the feminine 
gender, were afterwards translated to Heaven by encompassing 
the destruction of Asuras. The sn me term Asura, which as we 
have seen stood for gods, goddesses, and priests, is elsewhere 
found in the sense of adeoa which is synon}- mous with the Zend 
Vidaeva or opposed to Daevas (gods). The same Veda which 
spoke of the Asuras as Celestial beings, supplied its reader also 
with the Mantras by means of which Devas overcame Asuras. 
Here wo find ourselves in a literary maze from which no one, 
us far as our knowledge aud information extend, has yet made 
a rational attempt at an escapade. Sayana had laboured to ex- 
plain away all texts which impart a divine signification to the 
terms. But the Gordian knot has been found too hard for his 
steel. Such violence to ordinary terms and ordinary rules of in- 
terpretation might perhaps answer well in the case of a few texts 
as against a multitude of texts to the contrary. Even the ortho- 
dox editors of the Vedarthayatna have rendered the word dififerently 
from Sayana’s interpretation in B. v. I 24. 

But as far as the llig-veda is concerned the texts which are 
oondemnatory of Asuras as impure and ungodly, are far less in 
number than those which recognize the term as applicable to gods 
and priests. If any subtle device of interpretation had become 
absolutely necessary for reconciling the two sets of contradictory 
representations of Asuras, then as far as regarded the Big-veda 
the texts which are condemnatory of Asuras, being but few in 
number, would have to make way for the more numerous texts 
wliich attach a divine character to them. But even then one 
would have to account for the essential conflict visible, between 
the Big-veda on the one side, and all other Sastras, with the 
national sentiment to boot, arrayed on the other side. A patched 
up reconciliation between the two sets of Bik texts, by violence 
to the natural signification of one or oCher of the conflicting sets, 
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must therefore be worse than useless. Wo require some rule of 
interpretation which will offer violenoo to no words or phrases, 
and at tlie same time produce harmony between the conflicting 
texts themselves, and also promote reconciliation between the 
Eigveda itself, and the other Sastras and the popular sentiment. 

We shall presently consider whether such a happy rule can 
be available or not. Meanwhile wo shall prosecute our inquiry 
on other uses of the word ‘‘Asura” 

We have seen that the word has on the one hand been ap- 
plied to the Supreme Being, to be opponent of the evil genius 
of sin, to the Creator, and to all the gods in rotation, and on the 
other hand to creatures antagonistic to the gods and opposed to 
all religious ceremonies and pious acts. And we also find tlie 
term applied as an honorific human title. The priests are called 
Asuras in a good sense. So that the word, as used in the Rig- 
veda, stands for the Supremo Being, the Creator, the opponent 
of the genius of Sin (Papa devada), and for a title of distinction 
among ministers of God, also as an epithet for evil spirits and 
for all obstructors of religious rites and ceremonies. 

This presents a fresh difficulty which has to be explained. 
The term has been used commonly for otherial beings both good 
and bad, and also for terrestrial beings of opposite characters. 
Few words in any language can be found applicable in such a 
variety of diverse and conflicting senses. The gravity of the 
question involved in the explication of such a remarkable term> 
found iu countless texts in all parts of the Rig-veda, appears to 
have been overlooked by translators and commentators. 

Now an escape from all these difliculties, a reconciliation of 
all the conflicting texts to which we have alluded, and the esta- 
blishment of harmony between the Rig-veda and other Sastras 
and the popular sentiment itself, are perfectly feasible, if only 
we practically remember what we theoretically allow that the 
l^o-Arians were not the aborigines of India like the savage 
hill men, but had probably passed through many vicissitudes of 
fortune, and long remained in intimate relationship with the 
Persians ia. other parts of Asia, before they crossed the Indus 
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and settled in the Punjab. From their post-emigration doings, 
we may easily imagine the nature of their ante-emigratioii history. 
Theirs could not have been a life of idleness or indolence. They 
were far too imaginative, far too much elevated above tlie listless- 
ness of a savage existence, far too active in their intellectual and 
pliysical powers, to have lived like their flocks and herds, doing 
iiotliing, and leaving nothing behind for the historian and the 
poet’s occupation.* Historians perhaps they liad none, sculpture 
perhaps they had considered a dull and unmanly art, but poets 
and bards they had as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore. 
Poetry can indeed never be fully depended upon for the accuracy 
of its narratives. Poetry despised tlie more reporter’s task. 
Poetry must produce ideas and images of its own. But it must 
still depend on tlio fuel of facts to feed tlio fire of its imagination, 
and the smoko of that fire must betray its fuel. Amid the glow- 
ing images by wliich its ideas are illuminated, wo can often detect 
facts, stem facts, however mixed up with assemblages of dazzling 
descriptions and luminous fictions. The very genesis of an idea 
will often supply a clue to the facts wliieh produced it. 

If tbeii the ludo-Arians and the Perso-Ariaus (or Iranians) 
once lived on common ground as cognate families or cousius- 
german, what could be more natural than that the “Asura-Pra- 
cheta’' or Asiira-Viswaveda” of the one braiioli, was but the 
translation of tlie Ahura Mazda of the otlier branch, and that 
the word Aliura which the one used in a divine sense would be- 
come a household word in the other branch in the same souse, 
though in its own way of spelling and pronouncing the term, by 
the ohange of h into .s—a change of whicdi numerous indisputable 
instances are always ready at liand. Withuess hapta and sapta — 
ahmi (Zend) and afuni — hnrd and sura — homa and soma — Ilitulu and 

♦According to Prolossor AVeber, llie SanUita oE the Uig-voda, or at least its 
major portion, was composed by our Arian ancestors prior to their cnjigralion 
to IridJS. It comprises “the store of songs which the Hindus brought with them 
from their ancient homes.” He also says: — “The hymns of the Ilik contain 
sufficient evidence of their antiquity in the invaluable information which they 
furnish regarding the origin and gradual development of two cycles of epii^ , 
legend, the Persian and the Indian,” Uistonpof Indiatt Lih'ratffr^, 
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Sindu — Husrava aud Susrava — Hukra and Siikra — kahmai and 
kasmai — ahrnai aud asmai. 

This fact itself is a sufficient explanation of the riddle which 
has puzzled modern oritics no less than Sayana himself, and on 
account of which the most unnatural rules of interpretation had 
been resorted to. They could not understand how gods could be 
Asuras. And yet they could understand, in fact they know well, 
that the Indians had long lived wi th the Iranians among whom 
the Supreme Being himself was called the all knowing Ahiirn or 
Asura. This reflection will perhaps suffice for the comprehension 
of the divine sense in which the word is used in the Big- Veda. 
But tlien the opposite question still stares us in the face. Does not 
this interpretation of the term prove too much ? If Asura means 
god, why then should it bo applied to evil Rpirits also P It must 
be confessed that, as far as the Eig-veJa is concerned, this ques- 
tion is more pertinent than the question of the divine sense of 
Asura — for liere it is used far more frequently in a divine tlian in 
a diabolical sense. But in considering this question, we must 
remember what progress we may have already mado in our dis- 
cussion. We have arrived at the conclusion that the Indo-Arians 
had at one time mingled with the Iranians, and had, in what we 
may now call the Iranian land, learnt to regard Asura as a sacred 
term expressive of divinity. And in undertaking to investigate 
its opposite sense, we must advance a step further and review the 
derivation of the word itself. 

The Zendavesta uses the word in the ‘'ense of God and Lord 
or Master, Whence could it have derived it P To derive it 
from “ to be or “ to cast is to burke the question. For 
Asuras livcy just as other members of the animated creation also 
live, and Asuras may cast a dart^ drive away something evil, just 
as any other person may do the same. But we may fairly re- 
mark that the Zoroastrians or Persians were included in the 
A^gl^ian or Babylonian empire before the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus the elder. And it is not a far-fetched theory to sup- 
pose that they would, at that time, have naturally adopted many 
words < the same sense in which they were used in the empire 
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itself. How easily, and how as a matter of course, have we, 
Indians, adopted terms from our sucoessived rulers, the Maho- 
metans and the English, which are foreign to our own language, 
and of which our pristine ancestors know noting. Could there 
be anything unnatural — anything extraordinary — anj^thing re- 
volting to common sense in tlio theory of the adoption by Zoro- 
nstrians of words current in the empire to which they were then 
subject, and within the boundaries of which they lived ? In the 
Assyrian empire ‘‘Asur’’ was a household word used exactly in 
the sense in which we find it in the Zendavosta. It was used 
in tho sense of God, Lord or Master. According to Assyrian 
records, Assur was a designation for the KSupronio God, tho king 
of the Gods, tho ordinary gods, and the nohlos and princes of 
the empire. Unless any reason could be shown to tho contrary, 
it would not be an unnatural inferoiioe that tlio Zoroastrians had 
accepted tho torm Ahura from Iho Assyrians, and applied it to 
their supreme divinity with the addition of tho attributive 
Mazda,’’ to express their idea of the greatness and omniscience 
of the Deity. And the Indo-Arians, living side by side with 
the Persians might also have accepted tho term in tlio same sense, 
ann (as we have seen in numerous texts of the Rig-veda) applied 
it in its most august sense to Vanina, and in its ordinary sense 
to all their gods, goddesses, and ministers of sacrificial cere- 
monies. 

Now in investigating the diabolical sense of the term, we 
must again remember that “ Assur” also meant AsHyrian, and 
the Assyrian as tho subjects of Assur. And “Ahuri”is 

in tho same way found in the Zendavosta to indicate tho belong- 
ings of Ahura Mazda. 

The Persians and Indo-Arians having once lived under tho 
yoke of Assyria (Assur) might have entertained a strong feeling 
of hatred to the people of Assur. The Assyrian records tliem- 
selves’^ear testimony to the cruelties, outrages, and barbarities, 
boastingly practised by Assyrian kings against their conquered 
nations. There can be nothing strange in tlie supposition that, ^ 
the Indo-Arians. had bitter recollections of such barbarities. 
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perliaps some of the hostilities mentioned in the Vedas as bet ween 
gods and Asuras were neither entirely mytliical nor allegorical, 
but traditional reminisoencos cf actual encounters with Assyrians 
dupng their wanderings in Asia and before the Indian immigra- 
tion. And it is more tlian probable tliat such encounters had at 
tmes also taken place with the Zoroastrian Ahuri — the followers 
if Ahura-Mazda and thoir own quasi-brothron.*^ For we find 
on the Zondavesta that “ the Daevas,” by wlileh tlie leaders of tlie 
Indo-Arians were doubtless meant, were looked upon with still 
greater liatred by the Zoroastrians than the Asuras could have 
been by the Indians. In his religious and devotional exercises, 
the pious Zoroastrian lias to say : “I profess myself as a Mazda- 
yasnian, a follower of Zoroaster, an adversary of the Daevas, a 
worshipper of Ahura ( Yasna 1. 65.) Thou wort created (0 
Zarathustra) against the Daevas, devoted to the belief in Ahura ’ 
(Ibid IX. 43,) “ I deny to the Daevas, to those possessed with 
Daevas, Sorcerers &c.” 1 renounce the rules of the Daevas.’* 

“ I confess myself a follower of Zarathustra, a foe of the Daevas, 
devoted to the faith of Ahura (Ibid XII. J6, 22, XIV. 7.) So 
strong indeed was the Iranian feeling of hostility sgainst the 
Indians that they held the title of one .of the principal parts of 
the Zendavesta (Vendidad) to be derived from Vidaeva,” or 
against the Daems, implying that the work was produced as their 
great armour against the Daevas, though other parts of tlie Aves- 
ta, such as the Vispered, the Yasna, &c., are also euqually hostile 
to the Daevas. 

The Zoroastrians had a sort of systematic hostility against 
the Indo-Arians. If a would-be surgeon’s skill had to be tested, 
the trial was to be by Vimectmiy practised on Daevas, but not on 
Ahuris. In Fargard VII. (94-101), Zoroaster asks — “Creator ! 
when the Mazda-yasnians wish to make themselves physicians, 
whom shall they first cure, the Daeva-yasnians or the Mazda- 
yagSians.” Tlien answered Ahura Mazda. — “ They shall make 
trial of healing on the Daeva-yasnians before the Mazda-yas- 
,nians. If he begins to out a Daeva-yasnian fur the first time, 
and he dies, if he begins to cut a Daeva-yasnian for the second 
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lime and yet he dies, and if he outs a Daova-yasnian a third time 
and ho dies, then is he incapable for over. Tlie Mazda-yasnians 
shall not try him afterwards : he shall not eut the Mazda-yas- 
nians, he sliall not wound by cutting. If the Mazda-yasnians, 
afterwards try liira, if he cuts tlie Mazda-yasnians, if lie wounds 
them by cutting, then sliall he atone for the wound of the 
wounded (man) with the punishni'^nt of the Baodhavasta.^* 

The Indians it must be acknowledged were more tolerant 
and more indulgent of the Asuras, as followers of Ahura. Not 
only as wo have already seen, Jiave they preserved in their sacred 
records their reverence for the Supremo Deity of the Zoroastrian 
system, and acknowledged the sanctity of the word ‘‘ Asura by 
applying it to their own gods, goddesses and priests, but they 
have spoken most respectfully of the Asura-gurus and recognized 
the merits of many an individual Asura. They have freely ac- 
knowledged (in the Surja-Siddhanta) that the Science of Astro- 
nomy was first revealed by a representative of the solar divinity 
to an Amra named ‘‘ Maya.'^ In order to set forth the glory of 
any pet god, they described him as venerated both by yoch and 
Asaras, They thus virtually acknowledged that Asuras formed 
a part of the Common-wealth of Daeva-yasnianism, and were 
proud of their votes when any particular object of worship was 
to be established. They did not despise the co-operation of the 
Asuras when the Ocean was to be churned, nor did they think it 
beneath their dignity to outwit their fellow-ohurners by the 
charms of one of their own females, and through lier instrument- 
ality deprive them of the nectar which had been churned. 

All this shows enmity and hostility indeed, but not that 
utter detestation \vhich the Avesta professes against Daeves. If 
the Rig-veda calls the Asuras “adova ” (ungodly), it only echoes 
the complementary title of ( but too literally ) “ vi-daova” — 
hostile to Devas — which the Avesta itself has accorded to the 
Asuras."^" 

The Indians have also acknowledged their consanguinity 
with tlie Asuras, and not been ashamed to call themselves their 
juniors. ‘‘ The Daevas and Asuras were both sons of Prajaj^ati, 
5 • 
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The Devas were the younger, the Asuras, the elder.’^'^ But as 
there was mortal enmity between the two, the Devas regarded 
the Asuras with tire saruo liostile feeling tliat we oJ’teu find be- 
tween step-hrothevK^ and actually culled them “ Bliratrivyas,'^ or 
qiutsi-brothers. This word Bhratrivj^a has become a fossilized 
evidence of the inveterate enmity once existing between tlioso 
two branches of the Arian family, and as such, has since got a 
place in Sanscrit lexicons as a synonyme for <01 enemy ! 

To the original Zoroastrian principles of yood and evil, the 
Indians do not seem to have offered any opposition. They had, 
as we have seen, recognized the one in their “ Asura-Praclicta ” 
and the other in their ‘‘ Nirriti’’ ov pnpa-derata. But probably 
they shrank back from the extravagant laudation of Zoroaster in 
which the Iranians indulged, of which the following may be 
taken for a sample : Zarathustra, tlio lord and master of the 

whole corporeal world, the Paoiryo-tkaesha, praise wo ; the most 
learned of beings, the mightiest of beings, tlie most shining of 
beings, the most mojestic of beings, the most praise- wort) ly of 
beings, the most worthy of adoration of beings, the most to be 
satisfied among beings, the most to bo praised among beings, who 
was announced to us as desired, praise- worthy, worthy of adora- 
tion for each of tlie beings which proceeds from the best purity.” 
Farvavdan-yasht XIII, 152. 

Tlie Indians appear also to have been scandalized by the 
liomago paid to Vistaspa wlio, having surrendered liis own lieart 
and mind to Zoroaster, attempted, with (lie rmal mushroom-zeal 
of a new convert, to impose by fire and sword his own plenary 
faith ou ail around him ; “ The Fravashi of Kavi Vistaspa, the 

pure, praise we ; the mighty, whose body is the Manthra, wlio 
has mighty weapons, the Ahurian, who with a weapon piercing 
many, made a broad road for purity : who with a many-piercing 
weapon announced a broad way for purity— who, as assistance 
and he^^.. subjected himself to the Zoroastrian Law.’’ (Farrar- 
din-yaaht XIIL 09.J The Indians recoiled from this broad 


* Brihadaranayaha pp. 6^-C9. 
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^Yay ’’ and prepared themselves to resist ilie many-picrciug 
weapon” of Vistaspa. 

Zaratliustra (the name being itself an adjective in the com- 
parative degree, of which the positive would be Zarath\is”) 
appears to be mentioned in the Itik as an Asura Rishi under tlie 
name of Janifhm, He is described as a loquacious Demon, fit 
to be destroyed by Agni, and was afterwards reported as actually 
consumed by Fire ! (R. v. VH. 1, 7 : 0, (>, X. 80, 

An odium fhvolotjicum had tlius spiaing up between tlie two 
cognate races. The Indians woiild not recognize the system of 
Zoroaster, fi!< it was on forced by Vistaspa. They Inirled defiance 
at liim and would ou no account submit to liis di(jtum. It was 
probably Vistaspa wlioni the Rig-voda (I. 12*3,) calls Islitaswa, 
and says deridingly, ‘‘ What can Islitaswa, wliat can Islitarasmi, 
do against our vigorous heroes ! 

Indian commentMtors say nothing on the personality of cither 
of tliese rulers. And as Islitaswa was the Sanscrit translitera- 
tion of Vistaspa, Islitarasmi was probably a play or the word 
Islitaswa a desiml and applied as a satirical 

epithet for some Indian chief who had deserted to Vistaspa, and 
wlio was therefore contemptuously described as the “ dasired 
The Indians defied both “ the desired horse ” and the 
“ desired reins” of the Zoroastrians, 

But notwitlistanding this conflict of opinion bet ween the 
Indians and the Iranians, there were many characters who were 
held in equal veneration by both parties. This appears most 
prominently in the ease of the vanquisher of their common 
enemy, celebrated in the Vedas under the name of Vritra, and 
in the Zondavesta under tlio title of the muke-dahahi. That the 
Vritra of the Veda corresponded to the Hnake-dahulia of the 
Avesta, appearS from R. v, I. 32, where Vritra is described both 
as a serpent (Ahi) and is also called Dasa.” Dasa is synony- 
mous with “dahaka”both being derived from “das” or (Zen- 
dico) “ dah” and signifies dcfstruciirc* 

♦ WcbcT identilios the Azi Daluikii in Zend, wilh Ahi Dasii of the Vcd;i • 
p, :R>, History of Indian lAicraturc. • • 
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This identity is further manifest from the conqueror being 
lauded both in the Vedas and the Avesta under tlio common ap- 
pellation of the ‘‘ Destroyer of Vritra^’ (Vritraghiia in Sanserif*, 
Verethraghna in the Zend.) The common enemy Vritra appears 
to have been an Assyrian, for according to the Avesta ho was 
plotting the destruction of tlie Arians in Bawri (Babylon). “ To 
her olfered the Azis * Daliaka (Sanscritice Aids Dasa) the des- 
troying serpent, in the miion of Bawri (^Babylon) a lumdred malo 
horses &g. Then prayed he her for this favour, ‘‘ Grant me, O 
good most profitable Ardwisura! that I may make devoid of men 
all the Kareswas which are seven.’’ 

If Vritra, as an Amra belonged to Babylon, the same may 
be presumed of the Asura Vala, whoso loft}" fortress on tlie bank 
of a large river answers to the lofty citadel of Bel f on the 
Euphrates. The same may also be conceived of tlio Asura 
Sambara, the son of Kulitara, in a “ hundred-gated city,’* — 
curiously corresponding with the “ hundred-gated ” Bybylon, 
and an Assyrian ally, a son of ‘‘ Kaliteru.” If it bo borne in 
mind that Asur was both an ethnic designation for the people of 
Amjridy and also a religious denominational term signifying the 
followers of Ahura-mazda, and if it be not forgotten at the same 
time that the Indo- Arians had long dwelt witli the Iranians in 
places where “ Asur ” passed in common parlance in both senses> 
then on the natural supposition of political or theological conflicts 
between the Indians on the one hand, and the Iranians and 
Assyrians on the other hand, wo may find a suificiont explanation 
of the hostile and diabolical sense in which the Indians used 
the terms. The odium thcoloffwum, and the national antipathy 
to which belligerent races are often subject, could jointly oi' 
severally account for the contradictory facts, already noticed, 
in the Rig-voda, to the satisfaction of all parties. 

That the Indo-Arians did at one time inhabit the Assyrian 

• 29,— The Zend Azis (for serpent) is Alii or Ahis in San}*crit. 

Gencrallylilie Sanscrit A is represented by z in the Zend as Zaolhrn for hotra, 
^Zaola for hota Zasta for hasta, azom for aliam Ac. 

t.Rigvcda 1. I ; X. lOS. 
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empire side by side with the Iranians, is further evident from 
a passage in the Zendavosta which speaks of an “ Eastern and 
Western India ’’ X 27,) the latter extending to Baby- 
lonia, as some scholars have supposed. This again may be said 
to be corroborated by the Assyrian records which give many 
names of persons and places wliieh clearly appear to bo Indian : 
e, (j, Ilat/ana chief of IliudanUy a city near tho Euplirates. 
Hayapada^ a tribe near Samaria, possibly connected with tho 
Aspo-padha-makhsti of the Zend (Farardin yasht 26, 116,) 
Ilnrmati a female name. Ambarissa (Sanscrit Ambarislia) a 
king’s name, Ifardispi (Haridaswa) &c. 

The moment you rise with tho courage of your convictions, 
and practically realize the fact of Indian life on Iranian laud, 
ill pre-emigration times, while it was subject to tlio empire of 
Assyria, all diflioulties vanish. You find that Asura was on tho 
one hand a sacred name applied to the supremo being and other 
supernatural powers botli by Iranians and Assyrians, and on tho 
other hand that it was both an ethnic appellative for tlio Assy- 
rian nation, and also a denominational epithet for tlio followers 
of Ahura-Mazda. Tlio authors of many songs contained in the 
Ivig-voda, living in the vicinity, perhaps within the boundaries 
of the Assyrian empire, might have at times used the term in 
its divine, and at times again as an ethnic or sectarian appella- 
tive. Ill the latter sense they might often affix to the name an 
odious and a diabolical sense, cither as against tho Assyrians 
as a nation, or against tho intolerant Zoroastrians as a religious 
sect. 

This interpretation of the term would harmonize with the 
different senses in which it is used in tho Rig-voda, as well as 
with the dicta of other Sastras, and with tho national sentiment. 
Nor is there any valid objection conceivable against this inter- 
pretation.^ Professor II. II. Wilson following Sayaiia’s com- 
inentary in his translation of tho Rig-voda I. 24, could not help 
remarking against tho unnatural interpretation of tho word 
“ Asura ” as given by tho Brahmin scholiast, but ho reconciled-^ 
himself to his interpretation because ‘it would bo indelicate to 
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call Varinia an /Unm. Tlio Profesf5or could not at that stage of 
VcJrc knowledge have discovered the fact that the application 
of the word Astfm to gods and goddesses was the mic in the 
Rigveda, rather than an exceptional reading requiring excep- 
tional rules of interpretation. He had probably also overlooked 
the fact that, not once or twice only, but far oftener is Vanina 
himself styled r^sv//v/ — and lliat, as ‘‘ Asura-pracheta ” or ‘‘ Asura- 
viswaveda,” lie rocoivod both from Indians and Iranians the 
homage due to “ Creation’s Lord,’’ while his Vodic antagonist 
Nirriti was placed on the same footing as tlie Anro-Mainus of 
the Zond. 

The liig-voda re])rosonts Varuna not only as an Amra him- 
self, but as the father of Blivigu, the ancestor of all those Bhar- 
gavas whom the Indian Sastras represent as Asura-gurus. and 
some of whom actually appear in the Zendavesta as patriarchs 
and nobles of the Ahurians. The case of one or two requires 
some further notice. Kavi, a son of Bhrigu, as we have already 
seen, was a great character among the Zovoastrians. Ho was 
more than that. lie was a patriarch that gave the name to tlie 
most prominent adlierents of Ahura, who wore likewise deter- 
mined opponents of the Daevas. Though honourably mentioned 
in the llig-veda, he was still called an Asura, and though his 
name has become a distinguishing epithet for scholars and learned 
men, yet the patronymic Kavya, applied to some of his descend- 
ants in Vodic literature as Asura-gurus, is not owned as a family 
by any Indian tribes. In the Zendavesta and other ancient 
Persian records, however, the patronymic Kavya is owned by 
most of the leading Zoroastrian families. That name has now 
come to India with the persecuted Ahurians, and is borne by 
many noble Parsee families in our days and at our own doors. 
This is a living evidence of that Vedic fact. The name Oowas- 
jeo or Cavas-joe is well-known to all Indians. It is only a slight 
distortiox^of “Kava-JJs” of the Veda and Zendavesta. 

Usftna (whom Hindoo tradition identifies with the Bhargava 
.^Hukra, the celebrated Asura-guru) and Usij whose sons, as wo 
have^already seen, wore ideuUfiod with the Bhrigus, both derived 
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iheii* names from “Us,” anotlioi' groat /furoastriaii patriarcli in 

llio >5eu(ia vesta, lie did not scorn to adopt a title from Kavi, 
liis 2 >redeoessor, and wo find him often designated Kavi Us. Us- 
aiia and Usij are both recognized in the liig-vcda, tlioiigli Ua 
himself is not found there, unless ho was identical with IJyaiia, 
wliich is another derivation from the same root fni.'ij to whieli 
Us is referable.* 

From all that has been said wo may now fairly conclude that 
Blirigu as a pristine worshipper of Agni is best represented by 
llioso of his sons and descendants who were Asura-giirus — nnd 
that the Asura-gurus, Kavi and Us, and tlioir dosc?eudants wore 
the ancient Itishis alluded to in the 2nd verso of the liig-A^eda^ 
Angiras, the otlier name given by Sa 3 "ana in his coiniuent- 
ary on the 2nd liik just referred to, was couiiected with the 
Blirigiis in many respects so far as ho can bo dealt with as a 
veritable character. He is found elsewhere in a list of aiioiont 
liisliis lieadod by Vrihaspati, Atharvan and Bhrigu. An Angir 
is also mentioned as a pupil of Atharvan. f In the Ilig-veda, how- 
ever, Angiras is sometimes identified with Agni, and is so far a 
mythical cliaracter — held at times as tlio parent and at times as 
tlio son of Fire. it. v. I. 1, 0 and orl, 1. 

It must be considered as an unprecedentodl)’ candid acknow- 
ledgement on the part of the post-emigration authors of tlio 
Big-voda tliat the Asiira patriarchs were anterior to ihom as Fire- 
worshippers. The same candour is observed in other Vcdic texts 
according to which the Asuras were the cider brothers of the 
Dovas — botli being’ sons of Brajapaii.J 

If tlion wo arrive at the conclusion that the desceiidanls of 
Bhrigu (the reputed son of Vanina) were patriarchs and nobles 
of the Ahurians or Mazda-yasnians (as they were otherwise 
called), wo are driven to it by the Eigveda itself, and, if we cast 
a glance^t the world outside India, we shall find that the Itig- 

* Weber iudeiitifios Kavya LTsanas with Kava Us. Uialonj of Jndian 
LHoraUire^ y, SS. 

f Mundahih p, J^ihliothora Jndhui, 
t lirihadaranyaka Up. iu niblioth. 1ml. pages G‘2-ti5. 
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vecla teaclios lessons which accord with all tlioso foreign records 
in wliich the Persians are noted as the inventors of Fire-worship, 
TJieso considerati(nis must materially iilfect tlie interpretation 
of the Itig-veda. We can no longer consider it as a more jargon 
of fairy tales, but must place it side by side with other records of 
Asia, however limited its claims may be to historic authenticity. 
At present wo find translators and commentators passing by 
numberless proper names in the Vedas, either as mere fictions of 
fable, or hopelessly obscure designations of unknown personali- 
ties. When, however, you find the intimate connexion of tho 
Itigveda with the Zend Avesta, and realize tho fact of Indian 
life on Iranian land, you feel yourself relieved from an intolerable 
incubus, retarding your search for Truth. Tho embargo wliich 
had prohibted inquiries into Vedic facts out of the limits of India 
is now removed, and you feel yourself free to investigate the wide 
extent of the references contained in the Rig-veda. It was under 
the force of tliat embargo that Professor Wilson had reconciled 
himself to tho unnatural interpretation wliich Sayana had im- 
posed on tho word Asura in R. v. I. 24, because ho could not 
import from tho Zeiid-avesta, tho sense of Ahura Mazda into tho 
Veda; and therefore, bound by tho popular sense current in India, 
he thought “it would be scarcely decorous to call Varuna an 
Asura.” But the moment you are rid of that embargo, you can 
extend your inquiries and deal with numerous problems, inter- 
esting alike to the philosopher, tho liistoriau, and tho antiquarian. 

LIFE OP IIAJI MAIIAMMED MOHSIN.* 

By Malieiidra Ohaudra Mitra, M. A., 13. L. 


If you have entered the Hall of the Hooghly College, you 
must have observed an oil-painting hung on tho walls of one 
of its^^e-rooms. One’s curiosity arises at tho calm and striking 
face of an old man with an open book in his hands. His physi- 
ognomy does not represent him an intellectual genius of the age in 

♦ A paper read at the IloogUly Institute on 9th April 1880. 
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which ho lived, but leaves an impression on your mind that ho pos- 
sessed a large heart. His revered countenance speaks to you that 
his is the image of a kind man, a life-like representation of all 
goodness. Yes, that is the portrait of a truly great man, Haji 
Mahammed Mohsin, well known in tliis part of tlie country for 
his public feelings and national sympathies. Like the well 
known Haji Kurbali Scraji and ITaji Zakaria, Haji Mahammed 
Mohsin's name and fame stand very high. Tlie benefits which 
his rich charities confer on a class of people, though limited, of 
tliis province, have endeared Ins memory to many with gratitude 
and respect. Haji Mahammed Mohsin's charities are the stand- 
ing monuments of liis wide-spread fame. 

The town where Ilaji Maliammcd Mohsin lived is our own 
town, Ilooghly. It has a classical importance which none but a 
historian can appreciate. Golin or Ilooghly was the town of the 
Portuguese general Somproyana. Here ho built a fortress at a 
place called Gliolghat, close to the present Ilooghly Jail, pre- 
mises the vestiges of which are still visible in the bed of the 
river. The town and port of Ilooghly rose into importance 
after the celebrated siege of the fortress in 1639, by tlio emperor 
Shah Jehan’s troops. It is said that a thousand Portuguese 
Avere slaughtered, and 4,000 men and women were t 0 .ken pri- 
soners of Avar. Since then, the Mogul Government brought 
doAvn all the public records and offices to Ilooghly from Satgan, 
Avhicli sank into insignificance by the silting up of the river 
Saraswati. This town was also the first settlement of the 
English in Lower Bengal. In 1686 Ilooglily was bombard- 
ed by Captain Nicholson on account of a quarrel betAveen a few 
English soldiers and the Nabob’s troops. Ilooghly Avas also 
the second city in Bengal during the palmy daj'^s of the Maham- 
medan rule. A lino of strong buildings and a fort Avere then 
the rich jgossessions of the residents of Ilooghly. The Mussal- 
man inhabitants of the toAvn still speak Avitli admiration of its 
former political and military grandeur. A Fouzdar Avas located 
herewith the i)OAvers of a governor and magistrate. The oldest- 
inhabitant of the town, now living, has informed me tliaf the 
6 
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whole range of buildings, the Civil Court-house and the 
llecord office, as well as the tank in front of the Branch School, 
occupy the site of the palace of the Fouzdor Khan Jeliaii Khan. 
This very school- building, where we have assembled to-night, was 
the place where stood tlio Zenana-house of tlie Fouzdar. The 
buildings of Nabob Khan Jehau Khan were small in size and 
old-fashioned. They had nothing to testify to the taste of the 
Gothic architecture of tlie Mahammedan governor. The site 
of the Fort of llooglily is that open ground north of the lieeord- 
office. A large drain is the only trace of its strong position. 
The ruins of the Fort are still to be seen on the west side of the 
mosque known as Sj'cd Chand. The remains of an old wall 
attract the attention of tlie archaeologist. 

llooghly was chiefly inhabited by the Maliomodana even 
after it had come into the hands of tlio English for more tliaii 
half a century. That was a busy day for the traders of llooghly 
and Chinsurah. The Imambazar was the locale of many go- 
downs and shops. The neighbouring town, Cliinsurali, tlioiigli 
to all intents and purposes a Dutch settlement, was crowded by 
many Mahomedan traders, especially the Moguls. In the year 
of the Hejira 1210, the number of respectable Mogul families 
was counted at sixty. Even up to this day some of their 
deoendants live there. Among the respectable inliabitants of 
the time, the names of Nabob Nusrut-oolali Khan of Motee Jheol, 
Juffer Pumba, dealer of cotton goods, llaji Kurballi Maliammed, 
a rich trader in Indigo, and Mea Ahsun, the rich owner of Bara- 
doary, who exchanged his turban as a token of friendship with 
Nabob Ali Verdi Khan, are well known to us. There were 
others of no small fame. Casim Ali (by whose name the Hat 
Mallick Casim is known), Fukrut-tujjar, a powerful zemindar, and 
Mir Saliman Khan, are liardly forgotten. In llooglily thoro was 
a family of Cazies marked for their piety and liberal views. The 
reproig^tative of this family, at that time, was Cazie Lai Maham- 
med. 

But in the galaxy of these distinguised men, the most illustri- 
ous were two individuals, whose aims of life were opposite to each 
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other. Both tliese gentlemen figured at the same time. The 
one was a Nabob, the otlier was a Dervesli, Tlio one sat in the 
lap of luxury, the otlier lived in an unostentatious style. The 
one, armed with the executive and judicial powers of a magistrate 
and judge, exercised an unbounded inlluence over his people ; 
the otlier by his national sympatliies and noble acts of charity to 
the poor won tlioir heart. Such were the cliaractors of Nabob 
Khan Jehaii TClian and llaji Mahamrned Mohsin. No two men 
were so popular in the town as tiiese two contemporaries. But 
Nabob Khan Jehan Khan has loft nothing behind to posterity, 
wliile the name of llaji Mahammcd Mohsin is on the lips of 
every citizen of the .town, 

llaji Maliamined Molisin sprang from an illustrious family, 
llis grand-father was Aga Fuzloolah, a rich niercliant of Iran, 
lie came to India in the early part of the eigliteenth cen- 
tury. llis sou llnji Fyzoolali, the father of llaji Mahamrned 
IMolisin, one of the merehauts of Moorshodabad, had extensive 
concoriis in that city as well as in llooghly. , lie however met 
with unexpected reverses of fortune, llaji Fyzoolah selected the 
town llooghly for his residence. Hero ho had the good fortune 
to cultivate the accpiaintauce of a rich and beautiful lady, the 
widow of Aga Motahar, whom ho afterwards married. Aga* 
Motahar was a member of the Motahar family of Ispahan. The 
Motahars were respectable merchants of that city, and well 
known for their piety and adventurous spirit. It is said that 
Aga Motahar lived for some time in Delhi. 

lie was the Kobeddar of Khazana, Key-Keeper of the 
great Emperor Auriingzebe. Aga Motahar was a favourite of 
the Emperor. lie lived with his family in the apartments of 
the palace. An interesting story is told of the Emperor Aurung- 
zebe’s sincere regard for Aga Motahar. One night, Aga Mota- 
har’s wife had a curious dream. An old Dorvesh came to her 
and asked her if she would observe the ceremony of the Mohur- 
rura. She was startled to hear those words from the old man, 
and could only answer him by shedding tears. The words, 
of the Dorvesh wore, however, emphatio : — “ Qo you to other re- 
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gions, and for the salvation of the soul observe the ceremony of 
the Tuzeah. The Mohurrum nights are close. The moon in 
the sky is visible to the naked eye.” Aga Motahar found 
his wife weeping that night. The very idea of the subject 
matter of the dream was an impious one in the court of the 
Emperor Aurungzobe, who was a bigoted SnnL The infor- 
mation however was communicated to the Empress, and at last 
it reached the ears of Aurungzebe. Though tlio Emperor was 
displeased with Aga Motaliar’s wife, he allowed her to go out 
of his capital, and observe the ceremony of the Tuzoali in a dis- 
tant part of the empire. He selected for the residence of the 
Motahar family tlie town Hooghly, and granted tliem extensive 
and rich jagecrs in Jessore, Ohitpoor and other places. The 
Motahar family then migrated from the capital of the Mogvd 
Emperors to Hooglily, and erected the Iraambara in tlio very place 
where Moorshoed Kuli Khan had founded one. 

The arrival of the Motahar family in llooghly is thus ac- 
counted for. There is however another version of the story. It 
is said that, during the reign of tlie Emperor Aurungzebe, Aga 
Motahar accepted service under the Iliya of Benares. The good 
llnja was so much pleased with him that he entrusted him with all 
liis zemlndary business. After the deatli of the Raja, Aga Motahar 
managed his estates during the minority of his son who, when 
lie came to ago, procured for him the estates of Jessore and Chit- 
pur. After such a longtli of time, without the help of written 
evidence, it is diflicult to accept tlie one statomeiit or reject the other, 
Aga Motahar purchased the land on which the present Imam- 
bara buildings stand from a rich and respectable merchant Jalfer 
Pamba, It had been the compound of his cotton factory. There 
was also a lino of buildings, belonging to Bibi Andro, on the 
very spot where the gates of the present Imambara stand. That 
was said to be the Imambara of that pious lady. Aga Motahar 
purchlS|od from her the laud and its appurtenances. In the year 
of the Hejira 1104, the Imambara “ Nazar Gate llossoin,” the 
holy place whore presents are offered to Imam Hossein, wa^ 
built/ 
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Aga Motahar in his latter days did not onjoy peace of mind. 
Vexed with domestic quarrels he wished several times to leave 
the town and go elsowheTe. There was, however, an attraction 
ill the person of his affectionate daughter, Manoo Jan Khaniim, 
which made him stay at Ilooghly. She was his pet child. A curious 
story is told of the way in which she obtained the properties of 
her fatlior. Aga Motahar is said to have made her a present of 
a tabiz (armlet) with strict injunctions not to break it till after 
his deatli. His words were obeyed, and tlie Motahar family were 
surprized to see that it contained a grant by Aga Motahar of all 
his properties in favour of Manoo Jan Kliaiiuni. Tlie deed of 
gift had been sealed and signed by the donor. The motlior of 
Manoo Jan Khanum was displeased with the conduct of lier hus- 
band ; and it is urged on the ground of probability, tliat this 
strange act of Aga Motaliar might liave led her to marry Haji 
Fyzalla, then a resident of the town of Ilooghly. Tlie fruit of 
this marriage was llaji Mahammcd Mohsin, He was born in tho 
year 1732, and was younger to his sister Manoo Jan Klianum by 
eight years. Both he and his step-sister lived with their father 
and mother in the house of Aga Motahar. Both of them were 
brought up there till tho death of Haji Fyzallah. A re- 
port was current that tho enemies of Manoo Jan Khanum had 
made an attempt to poison her. This having readied tlie cars 
of Mahammed Mohsin he communicated tho information to his 
sister and fled from Hooghly. Since tlien ho led tho life of a 
Dorvesh, 

Though the death of Haji Fyzallah and the sudden flight of 
Mahammed Mohsin had cast a gloom over tho alfairs of Manoo 
Jan Khanum, the arrival of Mirza Sala-Udeon Mohammed Klian, 
a nephew of Aga Motahar, cheered up their prospects. Aga 
Motahar, on his death bed, had left his last injunctions to marry 
his daughter to his nephew. At the request of his aunt, Mirza 
Sala-Uddeeii came from Persia and married Manoo Jan Khanum. 
Both the husband and wife won golden opinions from the inhabit- 
ants of tho town. Their popularity was due to their large, 
charities. In the year of the llejira.1168 Mirza Sala-Uddeen 
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oxtenclod tlio Imambara buildings. The “ Tazeali Klianali’^ ov 
the place for mouriiuig, was tlio additional portion built by liiiu* 
In the same year ho established tho Hat, wliioli still goes by his 
name as Mirza Salah. IMicre is another account of the birth of 
Ilaji Mahanmied Mohsin. It is said that ho was born in Moor- 
shedabad, and tliat his father llaji Fyzoolah died in that city. 
After liis father's deatli his mother came to llooglily and married 
Aga Mutahar. The issue of this marriage was Mauoo Jan 
Khanum. This is railier a conllicting version of tlie story al- 
ready told. It is dilficiilt to pronounce wliich statenient is the 
more credible one. Tlioro are however two evidentiary facts 
which suggest that Aga Motaliar’s widow married Ilaji Fyzalla. 
It is said that tliis goiitlemaii lived for some years in llooglily and 
diodf hero ; and that Manoo Jan Khanum was older than her step 
brother Ilaji Mahamrned. These facts have received corrobora- 
tion from their wide-spread curroncy among the inhabitants of this 
town. A living Avitness of the days of Ilaji Mahaimned Mohsin 
gives another account of his birtli. In Iiis view Mahammed 
Mohsin and Manoo Jan Khanum were not born of tlio same 
motliers. Tliis last statement is open to criticism. If this ac- 
count were true, tlio estates of Manoo Jnn Khanum Avould not 
have devolved on Ilnji "Mahammed Molisiu, by tho law of inhorit- 
anoo of tho Imammeii Soliool. 

Born in tho year .1.732, during the reign of the Emperor 
Mahammed Shall, Sfahammed Mohsin had witnessed tho sne- 
cossivo changes of govornmont during those revolutionary periods. 
That was a very eventful ago in tho annals of India. Tho 
power of tlio Mahammedaii rulers was on its decline. Tho 
Mogul empire had received a shock from internal discord 
as well as from foreign pressure. During those days tho 
Mahrattas were disturbing tho quiet villages and the busy 
towns of the empire. Tho imperial Government was without 

llooglily lmn.iiibiirii was known as the Tmainbara of Mirza Salah- 
udtlccn Mahammed Khan. In the year of the Hejira 1228. Hajub Ali Khati 
ilescribecl it so in the Towlut nama executed in favour of Wasiq-ali Khan, 
t b'yzalla's grave is still pointed out. It is close to the linambara. 
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a liead, Tlio provincial governors, who lia<l d ‘dared thoiusdvcs 
iiulepondent, followed the footsteps of their clfominate master. 
Ali Verdi Klian, the Nabob of MoorsliodabaJ, after governing tlio 
country with an iron hand, died to bequeathe liis well-fought 
prize to a worthlo.-s grand- son 8uraja-Dwala, who was notorious 
for his cruelty, weak judgment, and last, thougli not least 
his ollicious quarrel witli the Engiisli in Calcutta. It Avas thou 
tliat this miserable prince enacted llie evor-meniorablc lllack- 
holo tragedy. The victory obtained in the battle-lidd at 
riasscy and the supremo authority exercised by Lord Clive 
over tlio political destinies of the country, Avore tlio triumpliant 
feats of the conquerors acldoved under tlie very eyes of Ma- 
liammod Molisiii. He was then a A’oung inari of five and twenty. 
Though possessed of intellectual powers of no small degree, ho 
liad no opportunity to culti\-ato theiu till lie came to Iho 
nietro])(>lis. Tlie country Avas then uiidorgoing a change. For 
that Avas a transition period in tlie political life of the Maliam- 
medans of this country. The education of youth did not liow- 
ever then attract men’s minds. Tlie fashionable vioAvs of a few 
caA’-aliers of tlie court of Moorshedebad had much to do in the 
education of tho young men of the age. Their aspirations 
for liigh honors in tlie service of Government ended in the 
hope of pandering to tho impious taste and immoral incli- 
nations of tlioso Avho Avere in authority, and the promotion of 
an offioer of tho state had to depend upon tlio whimsical and 
capricious sentiments of a Avroiig-headed statesman. As there 
was a cliaiige in the political destinies of the country, there was 
a corresponding change iu social life. There Avas a re-action 
in the Oouucil-cliarnber of tho Vizier as iu tho camp of tlio 
Subadar. The shock Avas communioatod to all tho strata of 
society. Tlie iulluenoo of a fcAv foreigners hoAvover turned tho 
current of the thought.s of the nation to proper channels. It was 
in a period Avheii iigav ideas Avere expanding and wore being 
crystallized into the fashion of tho Enropeans, that Mahammod 
Molisin came to live iu Moorshedebad, tho metropolis of Mahain-, 
medau chivalry and ’Mahammedau learning. 
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It is not easy after such a length of time to fix precisely 
the yo.ar of the first arrival of Maharaiuod, Mohsiu at Moorsheda- 
bad. Before ho came to tins city, Mahammed Molisin had 
received his rudimentary education in Ilooghly, under the care 
of his fixtlicr, wlio was a man of piety and learning. Both 
Mahammed Mohsiu and liis step-sister wore taught in tlie ele- 
ments of the Persian language. Their tutor was a Seroji, a 
gontloinan of great pretensions. It is said tliat ho had travelled 
in many countries and had at last settled in Ilooghly. Ilis 
glowing descriptions of many countries and celebrated cities exer- 
cised considerable influence over his young mind. Mahammed 
Mohsin waited for a golden opportunity to quench his thirst for 
travel, till he was driven by a combination of circumstances 
from liis father’s home, whore lie had spout his boyhood. 
On his arrival at Moorsliedabad he had the good fortuno 
to associate himself with some of the distinguished Persian 
scholars of the city. He directed his attention to the study of 
the oriental languages in which he afterwards perfected himself 
when ho travelled in Arabia and Persia. IIo was reputed to be 
a good Arabic scholar. His caligrapliy was marvellously fine, 
a specimen of which is still, to bo found in the Hooghly College 
library. A copy of the Koran written by his own hond still 
looks fresh, and is an object of admiration to the Arabic soliolars 
of tlie day. I have learnt on good authority that Haji Maham- 
med Mohsin j in his latter years, supplied the beggars with pieces 
of paper containing texts from tlio • holy Koran. So high a 
value was attached to his calgraphy that it fetched a high prioo 
to the recipients. 

As Mahammed Mohsiu cultivated his mind, ho did not lose 
sight of giving free scope to bodily exorcises. He had a sound 
constitution. He was a good swordsman. He did not allow a 
single day to pass away without observing the routine prescribed 
for his bodily exercises. I hoard from Syed Kermat Ali, tho late 
lamglted Mutwali of the Imambara, that Mahammed Mohsin 
was fond of walking. In his estimation that was an exorcise in 
no way inferior to riding. 
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It is interesting to take a rapid view of the state of morals 
in the country when Mahammed Mohsin was storing his mind 
with the literature of the Persian and Arabic writers. After the 
downfall of the Nabob’s government, the Ornraos and the people 
became notorious for their corrupt conduct and immoral habits. 
Tlieir deceptions equalled their pretensions ; their cowardice sur- 
passed their rasliness. The scenes of real life in the streets, the 
private residences of citizens, the camp of soldiers and the 
palace of the Nabob, were sad. Yet in the midst of these contra- 
dictory changes, and underneath this dark and foul firmentation, 
Mahammed Mohsin and his party were men of good sense and 
morality, thorough lionesty and of moderate opinions. 

When the signs of the times wore so gloomy, the charac- 
ter of Mahammed Mohsin was an object of admiration and 
respect. That the standard of his morality was of a high order 
requires no proof. But like most, of the followers of Islam, 
in liim there was no border land between morality and religion. 
The loftier ideas of morality are all shadowed forth in the in- 
junctions of the Koran. Mahoramed Mohsin proved himself a 
strict follower of the Imamia faith. His life was a religious one. 
He was a Dorvesh to all intents and purposes. From his boy- 
hood, Mahammed Mohsin pursued a course of life which in the 
ago in wliich he lived was an exceptional one. He did not marry. 
Even to his last days his scorn of a married life was proverbial. 

Little is known of Mahommod Mohsin whilst he lived in 
Moorshedabad at this early age of his life. We are therefore 
obliged to leap at once over twenty five years. Various state- 
ments are made regarding the manner in which he lived in Moor- 
shedabad. But one thing is certain that he led the life of a 
rccluso. He spent his days in reading works of Persian literature 
and Arabian science, in writing passages daily from the Koran, 
and in demoting himself to works of piety. 

It is said that during this period of his life, he travelled 
from one town to another in Hindustan, and had had great oppor- 
tunities of coming in contact with men of diffei’ent races, creeds * 
and colour. He studied both the dai^ and bright features of 
7 
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human nature. Mis fund of information was never oxliausted : 
1 have learnt from a ivspeetable MalioniiMlan gentloman of this 
town, whoso grand-fatlier Iiad tho honor of hoing acquainted witli 
Maluinnned Molisin, tliat ho was tlio re[).'>8itory of all tho stories 
of the world. 

About tho year of tho Hejira 1210, Midiammed Mohsin 
undertook his journey to Persia, Arabia, Turkey and Egypt* 
For a period of six years, ho travelled from one country to an^ 
other. In liis travels lie visited tho lioly cities of Mecca, and 
Medina. As far as I am aware, there is no written work of 
his travels. It api)ears tliat ho came buck to Moorsliodabad in 
tho year of llio Ilqjira i21(). 

While Maliamined Mohsin was travelling all overtlie distant 
countries, tho affairs of Manoo Jan Khauuin in Ilooglily wel■(^ 
not prosperous. She had tho ilHuok of wearing the woods of 
widowhood. Her good liusband died in the prime of life, and 
she was anxiously waiting for the arrival of her stop-brother. 
Her strong desire was to place all her rich proportic.s in tlio 
possession of Mahamrned Mohsin. At last, at ilio solicitation 
of his sister, Maluimmed Mohsin oaino to Jlooghly in tho com- 
pany of two distinguished Maliamedan’ gentlomeii, llojab Ali 
Khan and Bluikcr Ali Khan, both of thorn mon of ability and 
sterling merit. Both these men were of a religious turn of 
mind, and wero worthy companions of Moliammed Mohsin. Both 
of them wero acknowledged to be mon of bii.sinoss : Mohammed 
Mohsin came back to liooghly, already aa old man. Ho was 
above fifty, but still in full vigor of mind and body. Ills arrival 
in Ilooglily was welcomed by the inhabitants of the town. So 
great was his i)opularity that public rejoicings were made iii his 
honor. Manoo jan Khanuni with the other members of her 
household was highly pleased with Mahamined Mohsin ; but she 
did^^t live long. After tho death of her husband slio had herself 
taken the whole responsibility of managing her affairs. Well 
versed in zomiudary business, she was liked well by her agents 
and: tenants. In her latter days, she was seen to hold her sit- 
tings in the Cutcherry, with a veil on her face. She was described 
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a woman of strong intollool, largo inform, li ni, ami somo 
knowledge in the Torsian language. A well known anoodoto 
speaks of her strong common sense. Nabob Klian Jeliau Khan 
sent word to lier, witli proposals of inarriago. Tlio reply of 
Monoo jail Kliannm was roniarkably bravo. She refused to marry 
Nabob Khan Jelian Khan. “No/’ slio said, “I will not consent 
to be the wife of a man wliosc desire is to marry me, not for tho 
sake of affection, but for ]m)ney.” Slio breathed her last in the 
year I'JIO B. S., regroltcd by all who know hor or hoard lior 
name, llor rich ])ropertie3 and princely fortnnos wore iiihciib-d 
hy Mahainmod Molisin, Tho well-known Zemlndavios of Per- 
gunnah Syodpore and Porguniiah Soblnial wore tlius iiilioritod 
by him. Aftiu* tlio death of Manoo Jan Khainim, tliore was an 
attempt on tho part of one Bnnda Ali to take possessi.nn of lier 
]>r()]>ortios. Uo rtjpresontod himself to bo tho son of Xloliammod 
Moti, who was said to bo tlie adopted son of ^fauoo J.'in Klianum. 
Poinda Ali brought a suit against H;i.ji Mohammed Molisin. The 
result of tlio litigation was favourable to the latter goutlcnuiu ; 
and JUiiida Ali died heart-brokou in his house (wliicU is now 
known as tlie Munioi[)a.l house) close to the Iniambara. 

Our history of Mohammed Molisin has now come to a period 
which wavS tlie best one in bis life. Wo now view him in another as- 
pect, namely as apliilanthropist — a public benefactor of tlio country. 
He now exhibits himself to us not only as a wise man, but as a great 
man. ilis private and public acts of cliarity demonstrate the truth 
of tho assertion tliat an unselfish man is always the best man in 
the world. To him the world is his home. His sympathies 
are not swayed by personal motives or ineliiiations. To him tho 
Avliolo human race is a brotherhood. Mehamrned Mehsiii is a 
worthy representative of tliis class of people, llis acts of private 
cliarity wore no loss conspicuous than las well-known cliaritablo 
acts for^tlie public at large. Those acts are the proofs of tho 
nobleness of a mind that sympathise.s witli distressed poverty. 
It is said that the practice of Maliammed Molisin was to take 
nightly walks in tlie streets of tlie town, witli tho avowed object* 
of feeding those wto could not procure their food after tho AVhole 
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day’s labour. An anecdote is told of him. One evening he 
passed by the hut of a poor woman who had a number of children 
to feed. It was late in the evening that he heard the cry of the 
children for bread. The starved mother shed tears in vain. 
She had no one to help her. The heart of Mahammed Mohsiu 
was touched. He immediately came forward with a supply of 
loaves for the children of the poor woman, and since then 
looked after them with a parental care. Moulvie Asraf-u-deen 
Ahmed, the present Mutwali of the Hooghly Imambara, has 
kindly mentioned to mo another well-known story of Maham- 
med Mohsin’s charity to the poor. It is said that one night 
he came across a blind man and his family in a small hut in 
the town. The blind man’s wife boat her husband severely 
for not procuring food for the family. Mahammed Mohsin 
happening to know this, secretly came to the window and 
threw down some silver coins on the floor. The joy was 
boundless, and the whole family thanked aloud Mahammed 
Mohsin though no body knew who was the giver. Such are the 
stories which are afloat of Mahammed Mohsin’s private charities. 
His helping hand was extended to all. A Mahommodan gentle- 
man of this town has furnished mo with a list of pensioners who 
lived on his bounty. Many of them received annufilly a sum of 
Es. 500, Their sons and grandsons and grand-daughters still 
receive handsome pensions from the estate of Mahammed Mohsin 
I hope I do not tire your patience with recording these noble acts 
of charity of a truly great man who, though no longer in the 
land of the living, is still remembered with admiration and grati- 
tude. Gentlemen, picture to your mind an old man of seventy, 
surrounded by a circle of needy beggars who are struggling 
in life for bread. He stretches his hands full of silver and gold 
and pours them into their empty ones. He feels for them. For 
his heart is touched by that universal sympathy for others which 
al^^ ties the human brotherhood together. 

speak of his acts of public charity, I have only to ask 
tyou^o look at what is written over the walls of the Imambara 
in "^pital letters. 1 Haji Mahammed Mohsin, son of Haji 
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Fyzoolali, son of AgaFiizloolali, inhabitant of Buudur Ilooglily, 
in the full possession of all my senses and i'aciilties, with my 
own free will and accord, do make tlio following correct and 
legal declaration: Th at tho zeinindaree of pergunnah Quismut 
Swedpore appendant to Zillah Jessoro and pergunnah Sabhual 
also appendant to Zillah aforesaid and one house situated in 
llooghly (known and distinguished as Imambara) and Imam- 
bazar and Hat (market) also situated in llooghly and all the goods 
and chattels appertaining to the Imambara agreeably to a separate 
list; the whole of which have devolved on me by inheritance, and 
of which tho proprietory possession I enjoy up to the present time; 
as I have no children nor grand children nor otlicr relatives wlio 
would become my legal heirs ; and as I have full wish and desire to 
keep up and continue tho usages and charitable expenditures (Mu- 
rasum. O-Ukhrajat-i-husneh) at the &o. of tho lluzrut (on 

whom bo blessings and rewards) which have been tho established 
practice of this family, I therefore hereby give purely for the sake of 
God, tho whole of the above property, with all its rights, immu* 
nities and privileges whole and entire, little or much in it, with 
it, or from it and whatever (by way of appendage) might arise 
from it, relate or belong to it — as a permanent Appropriation 
for tho following expenditures : — and have hereby appointed 
Bujab Ali Khan, son of Sheikh Mahommed Sadcq and Fakir Ali 
Khan son of Ahmad Khan, who have been tried and approved by 
mo, as possessing understanding, knowledge, religion and probity,. 
Moot-Wulles (truteos or superintendents) of the said Wuqf or 
appropriation, which I have given in trust to tho above two in- 
dividuals — that, aiding and assisting each other, they might con- 
sult, advise and agree together in the joint management of the 
business of the said appropriation, in tho manner as follows : — 
that tho aforenamed Mootwulleos, after paying the revenues of 
government, shall divide the remaining produce of tho Mehals 
aforenamed into nine shares, of which three shares they shall dis- 
burse in tho observance of the Fateha of lluzrut 8yud-i-Kayunat 
(head of tho creation) the last of the prophets, and of tho sinlesg 
Imams (on all of whom be the blessings and peace of God)^ and 
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ill tho oxpendituros apportainiiig to tlio llslira of Moiiuvruin 
Oolhiiram (ten tliijs of tlie sacred Muhurram), and all other 
blessed days of feasts and festivals ; and in the repairs of 
the Imambara and Cemetery : tivo shares the Mootwullees, in 
equal portion, shall appropriate to themselves for their owor 
expenses, — and Four shares shall bo disbursed in tho payment of 
the establishment, and of tliose whoso names are inserted in tho 
separate list signed and sealed by mo. In regard to daily ex- 
penses, monthly stipends of the stipendiaries, respectable men, 
peadas and other persons, who at this present moment stand ap- 
pointed, tlio Mootwulloos aforenamed after me, have full power 
to retain, abolish or disehargo them as it may appear to them 
most fit and expedient. I liave publicly oommitted tho appro- 
priation to tho charg’G of the two abovouamed individuals. In 
the event of a Mootwaloo finding himself unable to conduct tho 
business of tho appropriation, lie may apjioint any one whom ho 
may think most fit and proper, as a Mootwaleo to act in his 
behalf. For tho above reasons tliis doeiimout is given in writing 
this Ibth day of Bysekli, in the year Hejira l‘^21, corresponding 
with the Bengal year 1^13, that whenever it be required it may 
prove a legal deed.’ " This is ’the celebrated Endownioiit deed of 
Mahammed Molisiu. It has received a •liberal coiistruetiou in 

f 

the hands of the Britisli Government as it was written in a 
catholic spirit. The liistory of the Uooghly Imambara sliews 
that Government under the provisions of Itegiilatioii XIX of 
1810, was obliged in cousequenoe of sundry corruptions of the 
former Mutwalees to take tho office of i'ivr Totv/onl upon them- 
selves, and tho business of tlio management was made over to the 
Board of Ee venue and the Collector of Ee venue. Tlie expense 
of tho Imambara and the appointment and dismissal of servants 
belonging to it rested with tho Collector and Magistrate of tho 
District and the Surgeon of Hooglily. In duo course of time 
the active management of tho business of tho Endowment fell 
into tli^ hands of tho local Agent's office under the provisions of 
Act XX. of 1863. The local Agents arc tho Joint-Magistrate 
and tlio Collector of EovoiiUe, 
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It appears Iroiri tlie recorils of the year 1«S (seven years 
iiilor tlio lutorfgrGiico hy (Tovonimont witll tl o managOlUGllt of 
MaluiiuLaed Molisiu’s estates) that Oovernuieiit hy a jiulicious 
arraiigeineiit appropriated tlio income of tlie Waf^f estates for 
the establisliment of an English Coliego, a Moosafor Khaiia and 
a Hospital. The total oxpeudituro of the College (bofli for tho 
Jiiiglish and Arabic classes) in 181^3 amounted to lis. 

This large sum was taken from tho shares of tho Mutwaleos 
and also from the shares alloted to tho Tazeadarco* Tliero was 
a party of Maliammedans that advocated that tho terms of 
tho Deed of Appropriation only authori/o tho expenses of tho 
Tazeaibiroo for tho exclusive maintonanco of wliich it was said 
tliat tlio Wa(jf had been made. They argued tliat the deed did 
not allow expenses for tlio Coliego. But such au argument is 
not a tenabl(3 one. I liavo said that a liberal coiistnictiou has 
been put on the d<^ed, and the iiitontiou of tlie donor has received 
a proper inierprotalion. Those potty cpiarrols regarding tho terms 
of tlie deed, whieli were so rife among a class of discontonlod 
Maliammedans of the town, arc now things of tho past. Tho 
fund of tho Approju'iation is applied not only for tho religious 
observances of the Tazoadaree, hut also for the eduoatioii of tho 
hoys of tho town and its suburbs. A hospital attached to it is a 
a great boon to tho iuliabitants of tlie town. 

But while our Goveriiinciit hy a Aviso arrangement appro- 
priated tho Endowment fund to tho maintenance of a Coliego, 
special privileges Avoro accorded to the J^fahammedans. By a 
recent resolution Government has exclusively appropriated a 
part of the Euiid, which Avas hitherto applied for the maiii- 
touanco of tho Ilooghly College, to the education of Mahain- 
medan studeuts, Tho tuition foe of a Mahammedau student in 
Ilooghly College is only a rupee per month. In otlicr Colleges 
it is ;^rd of tho regular schooling feoj tho remainder being suppli- 
ed froi^tho Mahesana fund. The Madrassas of Ilooghly, Dacca, 
Chittagong and other places, arc also provided from this fund. 
Handsome scholarships are awarded to the Maliammedan lads. 

The annual income of tho Sj'ociporc trust estate Avhich is 
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remitted to Hooglily is lls. 60,000. This sum is divided into 
four parts. One uineth sliare goes as the pay of the Matwali. 
Another one-ninth share is appropriated to the expenses of the 
Madrassas. Three-ninths share is expended for religious pur- 
poses, under tlie management of the Imambara Committee which 
consists of five members. The remaining four-ninths share is at 
the disposal of the Local Agents. From this last share tho 
charges of tho Hospital and Charitable Dispensary are provided. 
The expenditure of the Hospital in the year 1878-79 came up 
to Es. 6,977. The balance of the four ninth share at the end of 
1878-79 was 140,000. The expense of maintaining Hostels 
where Mahomedan bo3^s are provided with board, clothing and 
medicine, is not to be passed over unnoticed. These Hostels are 
attached to the five Madrassas. Tho number of students who 
are admitted into these charitable institutions of Haji Maliammed 
Mohsin is not a small one. In tho Hostel at Clunsurah there 
are more than one hundred students. Government has also pur- 
chased out of tho Mohesana Fund, a well ventillated and large 
building for their accommodation at tho cost of lls. 2o,000. 

Tho expense for the observance of the religious ceremonies 
is also a very heavy item. During the Mohurruin days, 
thousands of poor people are daily fed. ‘From all paits of tho 
country and all the neighbouring villages, tliousands of men and 
women flock to tho town of Hooghly for tho purpose of making 
presents to Imam Ilossein ; and, with the beating of tho tom-tom, 
the cry of Haesan and Ilossein fills the air, amidst the tears of 
pious Mahammodan gentlemen. I do noV wish to trespass on 
your time in enumerating to you those acts of the charities of 
Mohammed Mohsin as they are familiar to you. The total 
annual expenditure of the Mohurrum ceremony comes up to 6 to 
8,000 Es., that of Eomjan 9 to 10,000 Es., that of other cere- 
monies which are celebrated in every month or at an interval of 
two or three months, may be estimated at 7 to 8,000 Es. 
Such^\re the public charities of Mohammed Mohsin. He has 
given large and valuable properties to the public for high and 
noble, purposes. The inhabitants of Hooghly are indebted 
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considerably to him. Many Hindu and Maliammedan citizens 
of the town owe their ediioation and status in life to him. 
It will be no exaggeration, to say, that in this very Hall many 
of my friends who are listening so attentively to the biography 
of this illustrious philanthropist cannot roj)ay the innumerable 
benefits which they have received from the inunificont cliariiios 
of a man who “though dead yet speaketh.” 

“ The good abides. Man dies. Dio too. 

The toil, the fever and the fret ; 

But the great thought — the upward view 
The good work done — those fail not yet ! 

From sire to son, from age to age 
Goes down* the growing heritage.’’ 

Mahammod Mohsin was a patron of learning. In his life- 
time he tried to establish a school for tlie education of Hindu 
and Mahammedan boys. The learned Moonshees, A.hmed Khan 
and Buka-ula Khan, were in his service. A few days alter his 
death, a regular school was established in the Imambara under 
the patronage of the Mutwaloes. Many of you have hoard the 
name of Francis Tydd. Ho was a well-known teacher of tlie 
Imambara School. It was owing to his indefatigable exertions, 
that the school proved to be a successful institution. It was 
amalgamated with the Hooghly College in the year 1833. I have 
learnt that Mahammod Mohsin was fond of music. In the cool 
evenings as well as in moon lit nights ho would sit with liis 
friends and listen to the songs of Bhola Nath Sing. This gentle- 
man was a resident of Jossore and a gi’eat favourite of llaji 
Maliammed Mohisn. 

The life of a good man cannot be more profitably seen 
than in his treatment to his servants. I have heard from a living 
witness of Mahommed Mohsin’s charities that ho was a kind 
master. A story is told of his love of his servants. One of his 
boy-servqpts (Gazi by name) learnt that his sister was on her 
dying bed, and having boon summoned to attend her, ho wont up 
accordingly to his master, who not only granted him leave of • 
absence for a few days, but also hauded to him a bundle, which 
8 ’ 
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was said to contain raedioino for his sister. The boy, whilst 
opening it at her sister’s house, was surprized to find some silver 
coins as a part of its contents. 

We now view Mahammed Mohsin in another light, that of a 
moral teacher. True, his life was the life of a pious Mohamme- 
dan— the follower of Islam ; but do not his eharacter and the inci- 
dents of his life speak alike of the breadth of view, the liberality 
of sentiment and the universal sympathy for others, which a 
teacher of the catholic religion instils into our mind ? In his deal- 
ings he made no distinction between Hindus and Mussalmans, and 
to his credit bo it said that he patronized many Hindu gentlemen ; 
some of his amlahs and servants were Hindus, In deli- 
neating the character and incidents of the life of a Maham- 
medan gentleman like Mahammed Mohsin, it is curious to record 
his aversion for moat. His habit was to shave his beard and 
moustachio. 

Mahammed Moshin for a continued period of nine years livop 
in Hooghly. One of the Nababs of Dacca wrote him a letter 
requesting him to visit that city. It appears that he did not 
comply with the request of his friend. In the year of the Hejira 
1226, ho however undertook a journey to Jessore where he lived 
for a short time. 

Amidst all his good works, Mahamed Mohsin lived to a 
good old ago. He spent his last days in the observance of 
religious rites. He served his country in all the modes in which 
benevolence can express itself. Ho was eyes to the blind and feet 
to the lame. Ho served the cause of roligian and benevolence. 

At length in the year of the Hejira 1227, symptoms appeared 
of feebleness and disease, and on the 24 day of Zikilda 1227, Ma- 
hammed Mohsin breathed his last. That was a gloomy day to the 
little world of the Hooghly people. The nows of his death spread 
far and wide to the oountry, and every one felt that one of the 
best friends to humanity had passed away. 

the 29 November 1812, a prooession composed of simple 
.citizens, labourers, rich and poor men, followed silently his corpse, 
borne by his friends, among whom were Bajob-Alikhan and 
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Sliakor Ali khau. Eespect, affection, gratitude and sorrow 
were written on every oounteiiance, and audible in every word 
uttered by the peeplo gathered on the ocoasion. The last cere- 
monies were observed * with studied silence amidst the tears of 
those who stood beside the grave. Ilis remains were laid down 
in the very ground where his step father Aga Motahar, his 
sister Monoo jan Khanum, and his brother-in-law Mirza Salu- 
udien Khan, have taken their rest, and whore ho too. 

Sleeps 

The good man’s rest is his, 

And in our memory’s strong regard, 

His life shall ever nobly shine. 

His admirers perhaps did not choose either to give him a 
splendid or magnificent tomb, or write even an epitaph on his 
grave ; but will not his good works from sire to son comme- 
morate his memory as public benefactor of Ilooghly ? Annually 
Vi fatcha is made on the 24 Zikilda. Tho annual oxponses are 
provided from the estate Bag Bolour. On tho appointed day, 
the following prayer for tho benefit of his soul is read : — 

God increase thine love upon him with all his family, and 
let him enjoy peace on tho day of judgment for the sake of tho 
propliet Mahammed (may peace be upon him), ho who was the 
first and last of prophets ; and 0 God, do not separate him from 
Mahammed, and may tho curse of the Almighty fall upon him 
who was tho zalun^ tyrant, and usurper of the lawful riglits of 
tho discondants of Mahammed. 0 God give him peace in hoavou 
for over and ever, even after the day of judgment”. 

Such was tho life of Mahammed Mohsin. His life is a 
lesson which many a rich man may study witli advantage. It 
will teach him how to seek good ends by worthy means ; and how 
that the usefulness of a man’s career is measured alone by good 
works done by him. 

the terms of the endowment deed, tho rich Wukf estates 
of the donor came into the management of tho Mutwalees ap- 
pointed by Mahammed Mohsin. A brief history of their succes^- 
sors in office will not, I hope, be without some interest 
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During tho life time of Mahammed Mohsin and after his 
death, Rujub Ali Khan and Shaker Ali Khan managed the Waqf 
estates. In 1220 B. S. Shaker Ali Khan died, and the manage- 
ment of the estates came into tho hands of tho surviving Mut- 
wali Rujub Ali Khan, and Baker Ali Khan, the sou of Shaker 
Ali Khan. On the 1st Mag of 1220 B. S. (Hojira 1228) Eujiib 
Ali Khan appointed by a deed of trust liis son Wasiq Ali Khan 
aim Moghal Jan a trustee in his place. Tho trust-deed of Rajub 
Ali shows a legal acumen which is complimentary to him. 
It was the subject of discussion and criticism in tho Sudder 
Dowanny Adawlut in the year l836. Both Baker Ali Kliau 
and Wasiq Ali Khan had tho right to manage the estate. In 
spite of this, the Board of Revenue and the Collector of lloogbly, 
acting under the provisions of Regulation 19 of 1810 on the 
16th of November 1815, deputed one Syed Ali Akbar Khan as 
Ameen and temporary manager, with instructions to pay tlie wages 
of the establishment and the allowance of tho Mutwaleos, and 
afterwards made over to his charge the lands attached to the 
endowments. The consequence was that tho estates fell into 
arrears to Government, and the business of tho establishment was 
greatly impeded. It appears from tho order of tho Collector of 
Jessoro, dated tho 9th July *1816, that the trust was restored to 
the Mutwaloes. The Board also sanctioned the proceedings of 
the Collector. Wasiq Ali Khan and Bukar Ali Khan discharged 
the Government rovonuo by means of loans raised for that pur- 
pose. In September 1818, the Board of Revenue, however, again 
ejected the trustees from the management of the Waqf estates, 
and entrusted it again to Syed Ali Akbar Khan. Meanwhile 
Baker Ali Khan became insane. Wasiq Ali made strenuous 
efforts to get back tho management of tlie properties, but the 
Board of Revenue positively refused to agree to his proposals. 
Ho then launched himself into litigation. He filed a re- 
gular suit against Government, maintaining that tho Revenue 
authoi^ies acted illegally in depriving him of tho trust. This 
suit was decided by the well-known Zillah Judge, Mr. D. 0. 
Smythe, against the trustee, /md his judgment was finally confirm- 
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cd by tho Lords of the Privy Council. During the period of 
litigation, which continued for several years, only a small part of 
tho annual income was expended, and upwards of seven lakhs of 
rupees wore thus added to the property by which tho annual 
income was nearly doubled. The balance in Company’s paper 
amounted to 7,41,010 Ils. Tho Board of Eeveiuio in 1801, 
oUbred tho following suggestion to Govoriiment ; — “ Tlie most 
obvious purpose to which the surplus could bo applied, with re- 
ference alike to the perpetuation of tho founder’s name and to tho 
promotion of useful knowledge, not entirely of a seouhir 
character, would be tho establishment of a Madrassa ii^ whieli, in 
tho first instance, Mahammodan learning might alone be tauglit, 
but whioli at no distant period, it might bo hoped, would willingly 
receive tho solid advantages of European science.” Tho report 
was left for tho consideration of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction. A question was put by the Committee to Govern- 
ment whether the interest of tho accumulated funds 7,17,010 
llupoos is to bo applied to tlie maintonanco of tlio College, 
or to be blended with the income of tho Imambara. The 
General Committee further added in tlieir report, that there 
was no special provision in the Endowment deed for a Madrassa, 
but they, in conclusion, submitted that as long as tho main object 
of tho testator was looked to, tho approi)riation of th6 surplus 
funds to any otlier purposes of a benevolent character for the 
benefit of the Mahaminedan population was desirable. The cor- 
respondence on tho subject continued’ for a period of 3 years, 
during which period tho surplus funds accumulated to 8,61,100 Its. 
After a full consideration, the Governor- General in Council gave 
orders for the establishment of a College for general instruction. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, then acting as Governor- General of 
India, in a letter dated October 1835, sketched out a scheme for the 
appropriation of tho income of the Jessore estates of Haji Maham- 
mod Moh^in, — a plan which is still carried out in its integrity. 
An allusion to it has already been made in these pages. In the 
latter part of his resolution the following passage occurs: — “ lu 
this manner Ilis Honor in Council oo 4 coiYes that tho pious and 
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beneficent purposes of the founder of the Ilooghly endowment 
will bo best fulfilled ; and under the wide latitude given for the 
■determination of the speeifio uses to which any surplus funds 
of the estates are to be appropriated, he caiinot see that the 
ussignment of the surplus which has aiisen in this instance, 
partly from the delay in consequence of the litigation, and 
partly from the fines realised from the mode of management, 
applied to purposes of education in the 'manner stated, will bo 
any deviation from the provisions of the deed.” The immediate 
consequence of the said resolution was tho establishment of tho 
Hoogbly College on the 1st of August 1836. It would be tire- 
some to you to go further into details of the Endowment. 

Syed Ali Akber Khan managed tho Waqf estates for a 
period of 24 years. By the orders of Government he was sus- 
pended, and in his place Moulvie Zomiradeon Khan alias Meroo 
Mca, was appointed. His service was for ten months only ; but 
he is remembered very well in tho town. Ho introduood tho 
distribution of daily food to tho poor. The ne.xt Mutwaleo was 
the late lamented Syed Keramat Ali, a Mahommedan gentleman 
of ability and learning. He enjoyed the reputation of being a 
good Persian and Arabic scholar, and had some knowledge of tho 
higher branches of mathematics. Ho made an attempt to 
trisoctamanglo, which has been translated into English by Syed 
Ameer Ali. Syed Keramat Ali was a Sudder Ameen in Jotinporo, 
and did good service to Government. He was selected by Govern- 
ment to manage the Maharamed Mohsin estates. A worthier man 
oould not have been found. Though in bis latter days, he ap- 
peared to be unpopular among a class of Hindus, ho did 
good work for tho town of Hooghly. The splendour and 
magnificence of the Hooghly Imambara are due to his taste. 
By the Mahommedans Syed Keramut Ali was greatly respected. 
He died in the year 1875, 10th of August, and has been succeeded 
by our present learned Mutwalee Moulvie Asraf-Udeen Ahmed, 
son of the late Nabob Ameer Ali Khan Bahadoor, a gentleman 
wh^as already gained considerable popularity by his affnhift 
' manners and his kind disposition. 
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It has beon a puzzle to me and many others, whether mar- 
riage leads to love or love to marriage. Love and ma.triage may 
not be linked together as cause and effect, but there is in the 
long run a healthy co-ordination between the two, a co-ordina- 
tion which in unhallowed unions is markedly absent. Whether 
the stepping-stone to love bo marriago or vice mm, the after 
results in either case are the same, viz., the securing of so mucli 
connubial bliss. Foreigners first love and then marry, wo 
marry first and then love. With us, marriago is tho groat 
door- way of lawful love. Our sighs and tears, kneelings and beg- 
pardons, hopes and fears, are put off, till our partners in life aro 
inured to their marital state. With foreigners, those aro tho 
wherewith to attract and generate marital love. As boys, wo 
marry baby-wives, and very naturally our wives marry none but 
boys. When our old men marry, they revert crab-like into their 
boyish state, if not physically, at least morally. Why does that 
old Hindu wear false teeth, false hair and false what not P Why 
does he strain his aged nerve to appear fresh-erect and young ? 
Why does he bend his storn reason to minister to the philosophy 
of a Caby’s dolls and other vanities? The answer is obvious. 
It is only to please a baby- wife, and to disabuse her of a horrid 
idea as to the disparity of ago. Disparity of age is itself an 
innocent thing if it do not raise up a host of unpleasant associa- 
tion. So old men aro perpetually employed in killing those 
associations. With them, age advances up to a certain limit, then 
bo becomes stationary and in the end recedes. But we were talk, 
ing of marriage and love and not age. 

Is love, then, an idle vision when postponed to mar- 
riago ? ^hould wo say that marriage first and love after 
bring on us love in tho end? Wo bog pardon of the 
foreign readers when we answer — ‘ no.’ Tho means which 
ho adopts may differ, but the bud is the same in his case ag in 
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oiir’s. Baby-marriago may be an evil, for more reasons 
than one, but it is admirably filled to beget the greatest amount 
of marital love. The sceptical reader may think tliat we have 
enunciated a paradox, but wo have done nothing of the kind. 
Foreigners marry their cousin-sisters, and this sort of marriage is 
very much prized by them. Why ? It is not simply because 
both parties are sure of their respectability and honoui’, but 
because as relations they have had plenty of opportunity to know 
each other thorouglily from their infancy. They know their 
temper, habits, feelings and dispositions very well, so that they 
become useful data in starting a subsequent blissful career. In 
contracting early marriages, we are influenced by similar notions^ 
and our object is to bring about a cohesion of hearts, when tliey 
are in babyish purity and simplicity. The friends of our infancy 
are never forgotten, our infantile associations arc cherisliod up 
in the recesses of our soul with sacred fondness. Is it therefore 
natural that our baby-wives should fail to excite glowing interest 
in us when we are advanced in life ? 

If the goal of all marital unions be the moral cohesion of 
hearts, as it undoubtedly is, let us have it when they are not 
hardened by considerations of self and matter-of-fact surround- 
ings. Far better this, than the system of false wooing before 
marriage,*' which leads the lover to play out ‘ a part,’ disgusting 
in its dramatic hypocrisy and disastrous in its after elfects. ^ 

View the matter from living examples. Take Hindu 
wives as a class, and say whether they are not as loving and 
loved as other wives. Why ? The Hindr. wife is a living illus- 
tration of female martyrdom. What other wife would sacrifice 
her personal comforts, her individual tastes and desires, aye her 
life to please and love her lord P He is to her a mortal divinity, 
a beacon of hope, a Cupid of perfect beauty, a Mercury of unsur- 
passed wisdom, and last, though not the lesst, a real Adonis of 
love. Start not, therefore, foreign reader, when we proceed to 
knitv^gether in bonds of matrimony, llambhadra and Taraka. 
And start not again, when* we say that they are now husband 
and wife, without being lovers before. 
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llaiiibliadra' s was a peculiar type of inarriago. It was ar- 
ranged between tlio parties to the nuptial oompaot, that ho was 
to sever all connection with his parental roof, adopt his father-in- 
law's as his own, and live ainl <lio as a member of Ohanoshyam’s 
family. On the otlier liand, (Tlianeshyam agreed to litpiidato his 
would bo son-in-law’s debts, and pay Anjaua, a certain sum for 
inaiiitonance. 

This arrangomont was in fact the best that could be devised 
under the circumstances, as it was beneficial to all parties con- 
cerned. Ill tlio first place, lianibhadra was in dire need of a 
guardian such as hU fatlier-in-law subsoqiiently beoamo, whereas 
Anjaua required support from somebody which her son was in- 
capable of doing. In' the second place, Sliyamdyal had become 
clamorous of late for payment of Rambhadra’s debts, and this 
Rambluidra could not pay. In tlie third place, Il imbhadra liad 
become impatient of his mothers lectures, and he longed for 
a place where they might reacli him no more. In the fourth 
jilaco, Q-haiieshyam and Iliruraba were anxious about tlio future 
homo of their only child, and that anxiety was sulficioutly 
removed when they saw that their child was to remain with 
thorn. Aud what do you think was Tai’aka’s own soutiment 
on tills matter ? Why. she was.//y/y?y into etylU pieces^ through 
oxuberaiico of delight. 

Ramhhadra fully shared his bride’s delightful sentiment, for 
tliought he, as ho entered his new homo, that it was the sweetest 
place under the canopy of Heaven, and such a one ho had boon 
longing for since the dawn of his prudence. And Rambhadra 
was quite right when he tliought so. 

Why one’s father-in-law’s should have such a halo of loveli- 
ness about it, defies our understanding. But such is the fact. 
It is universally the case in our country. Look at that middle 
aged man, sitting with his back turned towards the sun and 
brusliing^ with his own hands a pair of black shoes. Here is 
another weeding out to baldness grey hairs from his head, chin and 


* A ('<immou expression meaning excessive tleliglit. 

b 
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lips. Yet anotlier engaged in ornamenting his person with jewel- 
lery and perfumes. I can assure you they are all bound for their 
father-in-law’s. Aud what an endless fund of delight awaits 
them there [ At fathor-iu-law’s place, there are no crows but 
what are cuckoos, no discordant sounds to poster the ear. Ele- 
gance and beauty, order and symmetry, pervade his entire house- 
hold, Deformity and uncouthness have bade him farewell for- 
ever. His dishes smell of Arabian aroma and generate appetite 
in the confirmed epicurean. What with the melodious sounds of 
the females, the fragrance of the dishes, the charm of the house- 
hold, the head of the son-in-law is turned fopsy-tttrvy, and he 
fancies as if he is moving in a fairy land to partake of elyeiau 
sweets. 

Montgomery would have been perfectly correct had the fol- 
lowing lines been dedicated to the father-in-law’s home. 

‘ There is a land, of every land, the pride, 

Belov’d of Heaven, o’er all the world beside. 

Where brighter suns dispense serenor light, 

And milder moons emparadizo the night. 


CHAPTER XV. 

In the court of Kotchandpur, there was in former times, a 
legal practitioner, named Rammanikya Boxi. No body knew 
where his birth-place was, a.nd who were his parents. An adven- 
turous spirit stirred by want drove him from his home, and ho 
must have wandered from district to district and town to town in 
quest of employment. It so happened, that Mr. Furlong, Judge 
of Jessore, was in need of a servant competent to buy things from 
the market for daily consumption, and as chance put Rammanikya 
in his way, the badge of service was granted to Rammanikya. 
Rammanikya proved an adept in his profession, for in making 
pur^ases on his master’s account, he would rob the vender as 
weU^ his master. This yielded him no small profits. But 
* Furlong was too high-minded to look into these peccant humours 
of his servant, so that on the eve of his retirement, he made 
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Rammanikj'a Buxi a full fledged Vakil* as a reward for his past 
faithful services. In those days, there was no ordeal for pleaders to 
pass through, no oxamiuations or tests as we have now, and all that 
was necessary for the would-be pleader to have, was the good 
grace of the Magistrate or Judge. Sometimes the Judge or 
Magistrate mimicked English institutions by passing pleaders 
after the farce of an examination, either oral or written. So 
that if a candidate was asked whether ho knew of Regulation 
VIII, the answer that he knew Regulation XVIII was consi- 
dered as highly satisfactory. We know of an instance where a 
candidate copied m'halim from a page of Marsluuan^s History of 
Bengal in answer to a question relating to land-tenures, and lie 
was declared as passed. 

Itammanikjm having joined the har, was in no dilfioulty to 
find work. To give him his due, Iiis sagacity was great. lie 
would smell out a dispute whore now existed, and from the shadow 
of a quarrel, his genius would spin out a case of wrong or griev- 
ance. He seldom told a truth. Candour and honest dealing 
were wholly unknown to him, at the same time when ho was iu 
Court his tongue dropped Heaven’s manna itself. His attitude 
towards tlio Court was one of abject submission and servilo obe- 
dience. To disagree with the Court was esteemed by him as 
conduct, perverse, improper and disloyal. To his paying clients, 
ho was all kindness and attention, to others harsh and tyrannical. 

Such was the legal luminary, wliom Shyamdyal Sing, tho 
notorious money-lender of Sriuibas, paid a visit one morning, 
early in April. The reader might recollect that tho money-lender 
had a refractory debtor, who but for the debt not being secured 
by a written instrument refused to pay, and Siru, tho goldsmiths 
\vas asked to render assistance in removing tho difficulty attend- 
ant on all verbal loans. How tlio difficulty was removed, wo do 
not know, but the debtor was put into Court, and it is for consult- 
ing Riijnmanikya on the case that the money-lender went to 
Kotchandpur at all. 


* One who pleads ca.ses before a Court. • 
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After the exchange of courtesies, Sliyamdyal was asked by 
the pleader to smoko, which ho did with groat eagerness. 

‘ Well, Sir, what^s your pleasuro askod tho pleader. 

‘ I did not turn up this side for a long tinio, and I tliouglit 
of calling on you,’ was the answer. 

‘ It’s very kind of you to call, 3'ou arc ono of my best 
patrons,’ added tho pleader. 

‘ I have brouglit some job for you, sir, only if will mind 
it,’ said Sliyamdyal. 

Ilammanik3\a’s tongue watered, as lie oj-od his companion 
wistfully, then taking a piece of folded paper from his client 
exclaiined ‘ a bond, I will bo bound.’ 

‘ Yes, it is a bond. What do you think of a case on it 
asked the client. 

The pleader looked grave, then shook his head and fetched a 
deep sigh. 

‘ In sooth, there’s some risk attendant on these documents. 
Tho stamp is very suspicious, and the attestation equally so. 
You had better not sue on it.” 

‘ But you forget, sir,’ rejoined Sliyamdyal, ‘ that lie is ono of 
my refractory debtors, and anyhow, ho must bo brought to 
reason. Hero is ^rour fee.’ So sa^diig the client put into the 
pleader’s hands ten Rupees. 

Rammanikya smiled, pat on his specks and after securing 
tho money, proceeded to draw up the plaint. 

It was useless, ho thought, to take further instructions from 
his client, as his forensic genius never ptood in need of thoju. 
So without troubling his clients for them, ho put down in wri- 
ting facts which best suited his purpose. 

Tho bill of complaint which ho drafted, was an admirable 
one, for the ‘amen’ to it was tho record of an admission on the 
debtor’s part to repay. 

So Sliyamdyal was dismissed that morning with tho sigiii- 
ficanmtiint to prepare himself with ]iroofs, ‘ relating to tho boiul, 
the payment of tho money, and the admission of tho debt by 
tho debtors.’ 
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No sooner had Sbyamdyal taken his departure, tlian one 
elderly peasant-woman entered the pleader’s ‘ chamhors.’ She 
was in woful plight and one could see from her look that she 
had been the sad victim of spoliation. She complained that 
her land had been forcibly taken possession of by the Zemindar’s 
men, and she was bent upon suing them. 

Ramraanikya did not know what precisely to say. Ho was 
in a trying situation, for he was the Zemindar’s legal adviser 
by appointment, and to take a brief against tlie Zomimlar was 
suicidal, and yet ho thought to let such an easy prey liko the old 
woman go uudovoured was rank imprudence ; so addressing her 
ho said. 

‘ Old woman, the Zemindar couldn’t Irnve wronged you thus, 
you lie.’ 

‘ By Heavens, I don’t, I have no body in the world to lie 
for- I am a childless widow witliout a priitector in this wide 
world!’ And saying this, sho lifted her hands towards Heaven 
to bear witness to her truthfulness. 

‘ But you forget, woman, tliat to sue a Zemindar is not an 
easy thing. You shall have to spend miieh money ! yon shall 
have to bribe tho judge and his men. That’s simply nrinous I’ 

‘ T havo sold my all and I have oomo with fifty llupees to 
you. Hero it is. Do what yon think best ! only lot mo havo 
my land back !” * 

Rammanikya’s face lighted up with friendish pleasure, ife 
counted tho money, set apart twenty Aipoes for tho judge, twenty 
for tho court officers, and ton for necessary costs. 

‘ As for mo,’ said ho, ‘ I’ll work gratis, because you are a 
poor woman.’ 

‘Thus do I over make my fool my purse : 

For I mine own gained knowledge should profane. 

If I would time expend with such a snipe, 

* But for my sport and profit.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A month elapsed since the events Mrrated in the last chap- 
ter, and Bammanikya sat in his parlor, reclining against a 
huge holster. He had got up. early in Iho morning, and after 
saying his prayers to Kali was leisurely poking a snako-liko 
pipe of unusual length. The parloxiv was pretty roomy, having 
a dais-liko seat in the centre, on which were arranged an ollico- 
box, several smoking pipes and bundles- of papers and writing 
materials. The box had certain verioillion sp\s about the key 
liole, and this was done by Khema herself \) ensure it the 
greatest possible luck. Tho bundles of 'were, I suppose, 


The lovely Khema vegetated in|hitt£%cTn(^ Compart- 


briefs of oases entrusted to the pleade^ 

itt£%ctn(.^ 

mont of .Bainmanikya’s house. It lo® 

contain tho bright efrulgenco of hel^ V 

native beauty, she had a passion for all the^*^Pmffy of and 
toilet, so that she' always ajipoared tidy and neat in her 
presence. She seldom came out of her sanctum, the rmsfn 
being, that her neighbours knew her as llammanikya’s lawully 
wedded wife, and she did not choose to iindecoiye them. jBani- 
matiikya was also careful on this point, for if any of his nunier- 
.ous clients would ask, whether his family was , at home, he 
looked 8(^mewhat confounded, and pretending to be very busy, 
X^ointed his lingers towards Khoma^ s sanctum. The consoquonce 
was, tliat in respectable company on the celebration of some* 
domestic ocoureuco, Khema passed as Biamniiauikya’s wife. V. 
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About eight in the morning, Rammatiikya’s clients began 
to peep in one Jby one till lie In^d the satisfaction of seeing the 
entire dais filled with people. He welcomed some, nodded to 
others, while he positively ignored the rest. 

After having enjoyed the smoke of the fragrant weed, tlie 
assembled clients proceeded one by one to narrate their tales of 
WO0J and solicit professional advice. 

. ‘ What am I to do, sir,’ asked one, ‘now that the Magistrate’s 

warrant is out against mo P’ 

Rammanikya counselled him not to elude the Magistrate’s 
writ as there was considerable risk in doing so. Tlien added, 

‘You can have no fear, my man, as I will stand bail for 
you, and my bail is as s;.re as a rock/ 

The man smiled y/alnt smile, as he thought that there was 
•no immediate chanco/^f his being placed in custody. 

‘ But you know my terms, my good man,’ continued tho 
pleader. ‘ It’s hot my custom to stand bail, as it’s a bad 
thing, but as you^are .a gentleman I hp,ve a different course to 
follow.’ y' 

So after ar interchange of one or two words, tho bargain 
was struck, and) the woe-begone client promised to pay liis legal 
odviser one-fou''^^’ ''mount of bail, 

4 . > 

The next fi.. , he pleader had to attend to, asked 

i’imt: ‘ what hi® 3re to depose.’ Had Eammanikya 

ro|/’^ 1' lat t| .opose to tho truth — ‘the whole truth 

; hing V. .no truth,’ he would have been considered as 
ap ewkward animal unworthy of* his calling. But Eammanikya 
hnldl* other views regarding the nature of his profession, and 
a^’e^ahly thereto, he instead of. recommending tratli as the best 
eyideikoe they could give, suggested facts which would best prove 
his client’s case. 

A third man had misgivings about a particular document 
to^ue upon, and ho took Eammonikya’s opinion whether to 
o^ngo it for a better. The pleader looked at the proferred 
, document and advised the man to change it as it was very 
suBwicious. . . 
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A fourth man who had a ease brought against him by a 
money-lender, and who was half inclined to plead part-payment, 
was advised by Rammanikya to deny the loan in Mo, on the 
ground that the plea of payment meant the voluntary taking bn 
one’s shoulders the burden of proof. 

The morning’s business liaving profitably ended, Rammani- 
kya addressed himself to going to the Court to look after his 
clients’ cases fixed for that day. Having bathed and broken 
his fust, he donned the sacred garment of his profession. This 
was a loose frock of white muslin that descended to his ankles, 
a waist-band of the same fabric, and a bead- piece resembling the 
ring of Saturn. But this was not aU ; nobody was a pleader, 
unless he had a roecl-peu stuck on hu^ right ear, and so this 
olFensive and defensive weapon was brandished by Ilainnianikya 
in quite a chevalier fashion. Thus equip^d, Rammanikya saw 
his image in the glass, and with the aij of an old hair-comb 
turned heavenward the hairs on his upper lip. lie then stood 
ill meek reverence before the image of Kali,Vand after exchang- 
ing a smile with Khema , thro,ugh his siieotWes, prooeeded to 
the Court House. 

In those days, the Court of Kotchaiidpur was presided over 
by a Mahomedan Judge, named v aly Ishaq was a 

native of an obscure village iu (fluttof^dn^j -^’Ilis’ elom^^^ 
education was picked up in his villVgo Muktab* . Ilis mother^s 
death compelled him to byl fare wet to his homo wlili'i^'k was 
only twelve, and he came to Calcutta in qiiitti^. ..ifof 
Fortunately a Judge of the old Provincial Court, undoiyrJfQm 
Ishaq’s father had served as a Khaasamah,t was then aliv*!i £md 
Ishaq had no difficulty in getting into the Judge’s establishment. 
And we must do the. boy justice and say that, in dfidltion 
to his amiable manners, his lovely face and outward* polish 
admirably qualified him to be ‘my lady’s’ foot-boy, which he after- 
wards became. Civilians of those days were good masters, and 
their wives kind mistresses. So Isliaq was allowed to call ‘ my 


* lufligenous Mahainmcilan School, 
t Motiial servaat. . 
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lady ’ ma, and her husband pa. The boy throve remarkably 
undei^ his mistress’s roof, for he was well fed and well clad, had 
the privilege of pilfering his mistress’s things, and of abusing 
her and her husband behind their backs. At tlio same time, 
when usherd into their prosenoe, ho would go on making bow 
after bow from the carriage entrance as if ho were a recurring 
decimal fraction. 

‘ My dear, the boy is uncommon honest,’ the J udge would 
remark to his wife, and she would ditto her husband, witli greater 
emphasis. 

Years rolled away. From boyish itiiseheivousness, Ishaq 
became a confirmed rogue. He would put for liis mistress’s sig- 
nature, fabulous bills qk food and drink never tasted by them, 
and place on her table wints worthy to be thrown away. AVe arc 
told that once he indu/bd her to part with some old coins, because 
they smelt of putrifactiou, unfit to remain in a lady’s cabinet. 

At this time, the civil administration of the country was 
passing through a ^ato of transition.^ The empire of the groat 
Mogul had beony completely oyerthrown. His viceroys had 
either been subi/igatod or made outlaws, and their territories 
wholly or partial^ annexed. The senso of insecurity of person 
and property attftvd* * fho dissolution of an old empire, had 
been minimized 1^*., . ^ettiiHT up of a new raacliinery to repress 
oidme* brigan^^grj/and spolipion. Lord Cornwallis’ fiscal sys- 
tenK-BwTK its infinite ramj^acations ^had conferred stability on 
riglAd^. ’ landf)WlJ^* Lauds which had remained fallow in 
confg^Vwn^ of otvil disturbances were h&wing with milk and 
hone}| to ohoer the cultivator and enrich the land-lord. Eegu- 
latlorL * * * of 183 ^ had been passed into law, and the 
niljBrs V the country, were busy in oonferying on the country the 
. inoalculfible boon of a better administration of civil justice. And 
they quite justified in so doings Prom Leadenhall Street to 
the-^eloset of the tiniest European official, the all absorbing topic 
of twught was how to improve the dispensation of civil justice. 

The newly pasW law was read and digested, read again 
an^ 9gain digested, and measures, wore agreed upon to set it 
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agoing*. leliaq’B master bad a principal band in tbo nmttor, and 
as Fate would ordain it, was entrusted witii the solootiou of 
men, qualified by their honesty to sit on the Benches, about to 
bo organized. ‘ Cliarity must begin at ^home,^ says the proverb, 
and if* Ishaq’s master oboj^ed it even iii his official duty, he is 
not much to bo blamed. He saw that Ishaq, Jthougli a foot-boy, 
was nevertheless honest, that honesty ought always to be a Judge’s 
qualification ; the irrcstible inference was that IsJiaq was fit to bo 
a Judge. The reader might probably demur to tlie conclusion 
arrived at from the above premises and miglit probably dispute 
the ‘ material’ logic of the premises, but sure I am that Ishaq 
was made a Judge on a salary of 30£^ year inclusive of food, 
diet, oil and tobacco: \ 

So plain foot-boy Ishaq was metaiporplioscd into Moulavi 
Ishaq Bahadur, and was styled as such by pleader and party, 
officer and witness all alike. Behold himlnow on the Bench, 
sitting as Justice incarnate, Itoligion inornate, God’s Vice- 
gerent. 

^ Glamis thou art, and Cawdor 
^What thou art promised 


iiicmrii 

1 


bo 


. CHAPTER Xvn>. 


Whon our nairalivo opons, Isha^had completed 'hi% tonth? 
year iu the service. And he got on admirably well. For was 
ho not uniformly in the good graces of his superiors ? ‘ Ishaq 
was a fine follow, a splendid officer,’ wore the sentiments ano\vndbd 
by them, and in antithesis tj the pig-headedness and intelLfetual 
obtuseness of his co-religionists. The secret of his success was 
his possessing a character for Bewlity arid officiousness,* which 
disarmed all opposition. To the meanest Eui*opean, lie would, , 
^or inaianoe, bow; with a revorepco duo only to a demi-god. 
Was it a case of want of accommodation or comfort, Ishaq would 
spare no pains to remove the one or promote the other. It waa 
his custom to jnaintain a brood of ftwls, simply because agimo 
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European may want them under exceptionable circum*stances. 
Any little things pleasant to look at — dolls, nick-nacks Ishaq 
would perpetually send to his Huzoof’s lady, as humble presents, 
and they were always, acceptable and preserved. Sumptuous 
viands and glorious dishes he would prepare under Ms im. 
mediate supervisiqp to be served up before her ladysliip, and 
she would remark that they were of the choicest flavour, she 
had ever tasted. Mischievous people sometimes hinted that 
Ishaq was in the habit of advancing benevolent loans of money 
to the ‘powers that be.’ 

' It was two in the afternoon, as ho came to Court to transact 
business. Ilis eyes were rather heavy and liis voice hoarse, and 
one could perceive that Ae had enjoyed a couple of hours nap 
before. Ishaq was a great disciplinarian, and as such could not 
brook the- idea of any body’s sit^g posture in his presence. So 
all the while ho wp in Court every body remained standing 
with ^*oined palms. 

The first case /ailed on was one for money had and received. 
The complainant/was an elderly Brahmin woman, and the de- 
fendant a blacksmith. She alleged that the defendant had 
received some mefaies from her eight yog^rs ago, that she was paid 
interest from time ^o^t^ jC,^\but that payment was stopped since 
the last four years. Defendant pleaded limitation. 

‘ J)oj^on plead limitatira, eh’"? asked the Judge, taking oif 
his SReoks: ‘ Yes, your^ b^or, I do. The claim is false also,’ 
answered the blaok-SfoTth, 

^ But having taken the money, with what face do you plead 
the unrighteous plea of limitation, you ungrateful our?’ vooifera- 
tealthaq. • 

‘ She plea of limitation can be taken in law, and that’s my 
only apblogy for taking it. Aiud besides, sir, you see the claim 
is clearly barred by limitation , upon plaintiff’s own showing,’ 
roj^d the black-smith’s pleader who was no other than our 
friend Eammanikya. 

, Ishaq looked up and down, and seeing his chief officer nod 
anV»ent to the legale of Eammanikya,«Baid, 
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‘ "^ornan, your caso is barred by limitation, and it is tbere- 
foro dismissed.’ . 

Tlio Brahmiu womau sighed a profound sigh and as slio 
went out muttered ‘ mother Kali*" I I know of no limitation. I 
have lent the money. I should have it, thou wilt judge between 
him and me.’ * 

iler last words had got into Ishaq’s ears, and she was sum- 
moned again into the Judge’s presence. 

‘ What’s it you were saying, my woman, on your way out f’ 
‘ Nothing ’ was her reply. 


‘ But you were saying something about being judged by 



contempt of Court, • 

The woman had to re-iterato the sentiments already express- 
ed, but begged the Court’s pardon for them. 

Oh ! I see it all. That kiiave of a blVok-smith has cheated 


the poor woman, and that’s why she is inv^ing divine justice.’ 
Then addressing the black-smith, the Judge ^d. 

‘ You sala ! you are a great^ogue. All black-smith salm are 
rogues, you are evading a just payment, and depriving a poor 
woman of her just dues. By Allah, I can’t suffer this to be done 
or else I arn a Kaffir;’ and he worked . bj,mself up into a passion 
the fury, of which his bfard had terfibly to endure. 

The black-smith again urged\ by his pleader^ that lapse of 
time had extinguished the plaintiff’s "temedy, *at which Ishaq got 
savage and stopped the pleader by saying*',, 

‘ ‘ Ah -bell !| what has limitation to do with if woman’s claim P 
you had better reserve it for cases. I decree theolaiiiMof 

the womau, and your client^ arrested.” ^ , 

The bailiff of the Court pounced upon the .black-smith, dnd 
away the unfortunate man was taken into custody. Ii^iaq ad-' 
journed for a short time to say his praters, as it was his habit 
to repeat them almost every half an hour. So that if a pleader 
would bother him with a question of law or complication of 


* A lliiulu goddess, 
t A term of aim so, 
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fai,ct, Ishaq would look out and got .temporary rescue on the 
pretext of saying ‘ Namaz/* 

Namaz over, Ishaq again took his seat on the Bench, cou- 
fiftdorably edified, to disjioso of au,othor case. 

This was one for restitution of conjugal right and recovery 
of the wife^ person, instituted by ^an unhappy husband against 
his wife. After a protracted litigation, ttio husband succeeded 
in obtaining a verdict in his favor, and the difficulty arose as to 
how to recover the wifo^s person. 

* Ishaq always relied on his own lights to solve complications 
and hated all laws, :.as savouring of sacrilege. But in this parti- 
cular instance his ‘ ownjiiglits * failed him, and ho opened Mr. 
Marshman’s Civil Guid’j, revered in those days as a book of 
uncommon merit. Marslimau did not contain any rule bearing 
directly on the point, and the perplexed Judge had to draw his 
inference from analcfgies. 

^ What a groay bugbear this case is he exclaimed, and ho 
indecently abused /he British law-givers, for not making law 
more explicit, # 

The pleader for plaintiff suggested with humility, that 
an order may be made calling on the wife to return’ to her hus- 
band. This the J udge joj^^ed as being a very tamo procedure. 

‘ By *Allah ! I have Law may not bo explicit, but 
my common ^nse is exemmary. Why not givo possession in 
the same way as*posses^h of land is given?’ And so the 
Judge fiat went forth‘"that possession of tbo wife was to bo 
given. * 

\ The third case on the board was for the partition of certain 
oaftle ^belonging to two brothers. .ijThero was no dispute as to, 
thi right df either to a partition^ and the difficulty arose as to 
liQW actual pSptition was to bo made. As there happened to be 
an odd number to be divided, Ishaq was in a great fix. 

‘ Bi^ the Court, sir, can make a fair partition, by making a 
money «muatiott of those heads which are not partible,’ observed 
the pleader. ;■ 
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Tlio Judge considered this was against all rule of just 
division. He remarked that ‘ partition meant equality, and 
equality meant justice.’ • 

So the annimals were slaught(#od and each sharer instead 
of getting so many heads of cattle went away wifli so many 
arts, of beef. 

The last case A^hioh Ishaq decided that day was one in 
which the right to realize rent from a tenant was obstinately 
disputed by two rival landlords. Each contended that ho was 
the owner of tlie soil, and under a special agreement with the 
tenant was entitled to the rent. The parties were represented 
by two stalwart pleaders, wliom Ishaq humourously styled ‘ bull- 
dogs’ in forensic warfare. At first matters wont on smoothly, 
but the contention gradually became hot and loud. The Judge 
got impatient, and wishing to terminate the case as fast as he 
could, addressed the pleaders thus : — t 

‘You, salas, are great talkers, Youi\ talk is sickening. 
Wherever there is great talk, there is no substance. So I dis- 
miss the oases of both the parties.’ 

In the judgment, which Ishaq subsequently wrote, he through 
the inspiration of liis chief ofiioer, dwelt at length on the evidence 
adduced by the parties. Ho commenced by saying that .to ‘deter- 
mine who is the real owner of soil’ was for the purposes of the 
case, as imprudent as ‘ to eat at honjie for driving wild buffaloes 
from the forest,’ which he was not prepared to do. The evidence 
of the witnesses was a mass of contradictory statements, unworthy 
of credit. ‘ For while one witness said, that in the repast given 
by one of the rival landlords to his tenant, there was plenty pf 
plantains t6 partake, another^^witness deposed to the total absenio 
of that fruit. This was a material discrepancy to mar thX^ 
weight of the entire evidence.’ He proceeded by saying that 
‘ one of tj^o witnesses was a woman aged sixty-five. She deposed 
to having been present at the said repast. This is incredible 
considering that women of her age contract nika marriage, 
and it? is certain that she must haim been a feme covert at Ihe* 
time, and therefore not likely to be present at the repast,’ Ths^ 
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judgment closed with the statement tliat after private enquiry 
it was found that the claim of neither party was true. 

** A legal broom’s a moral chimney sweeper, 

And that’s the reasdfi ho himsolf’s so dirty ; 

• The endless suit bestows a taint far deeper 
Than can bo hid by altering liis shirt ; — ’ 
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9. Babu Shyama Charan Sirlcar, the late Interpreter of tho 
Calcutta Supreme Court, has published in two volumes a Digest of 
the Hindu Law as current in Bengal. The Digest was written in 
Sanskrit, Bengali and English, and published in Calcutta in 
18d9. It is entitles ^ Vyavastha Darpana.’^ The English por- 
tion of the work was carefully revised, greatly improved and 
separately published at Calcutta in 1867. It consists of eleven 
chapters, and treats of the following subjects Order of succes- 
sion, Usage or Custom, Law of Migration, Charges on the In- 
heritance, • Minority, Guardianship, Devise, Disposal, Gift, 
Contracts, Marriage, Stridhan, Adoption, Exoliision froniTEnheri- 
tonce, and Castes. The woj’k contains two prefaces to the two 
oditioflfl, a summary of pontents, Addenda, and an index. Tho 
preface to the first edition of tho work dt^ls with tho original 
add derivative sources of Hindu Law more fully than any other 
treatise of the kind. But the preface to the second edition is not 
a^all important. The summary of contents briefly mentions- the 
^,y?mstraots of tho topics treated in the book. The Addenda summari- 
ly refer to the legal doctrines of the other schools besides that of 
• Beug^.. The index is a oarofal and systematic digest of the 
Vyavasthas and preoedehts contained in tho work and arranged 
alphabetically. It contains, in fact, the essence of the contents of 
'the treatisov ;;Qf all the English works dwelling upon the doctrines 

Darpana is tho most reliable. 
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Babii Shyama Oharan Sii kar is well known for his knowledge 
of the Sanskrit language and of Hindu Law. The Vyavasthas 
or principles of law are stated with great clearness and accuracy. 
They are founded upon the authorities of the Bengal school to 
wliioh references are made at the foot of almost eveiy page of 
the book. They are further illustrated by several decisions of 
the Privy Connoil and tlip Supreme Courts of Bengal. The 
precedents have been given in exienso immediately after the 
Vyavastlias to which they refer. The rulings, which contravene 
the provisions of the Bengal law, are carefully noticed and pro- 
perly commented upon by the learned writer. The Vyavastha 
Darpana is extremely useful to lawycarf who have to deal with 
the Bengal school. . 

10. A Manual of Hindu Law as administered in British 
India was composed by Mr. Houston, Whate’ly Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Dublin, and published 
in that city in 1863, It consists of seven chapters which sever- 
ally treat of Constitution of Hindu sooi^liy, Repositories of 
Hindu Law, schools of Hindu Law, Contracts, Property Inheri- 
tance, and Partition. Under the head of Contracts, are discussed 
the subjects of Contract in general, Marriage and Adoption. In 
the chapter on Inheritance, are discussed the Law of Inheritance 
according to the Bengal, Benares and other schools. Devolution 
of Woman’s separate Property, Exclusion from Inheritance* and- 
Liability of Heirs. The book further contains— an introduction, 
a map showing the relative positions of the ludianSbhools, 
of Law, a comparative table of the order of succession to tlie 
property according to the several schools of Hindu Law, and a 
table of succesion to the Stridhan of a married woman. The m- 
troduotion notices amongst other matters, the alterations in 
Law which have been made by the interferenceii of ihe JBritisF^ 
Indian Legislature. Tlie map appended to the work* does not 
convoy a"^orroot idea of the local extent and relative positions of 
the various schools of •Hindu Law. It seems to be little more 
than a rough sketch of their localities without any details. The 
comparative table of- succession poix]4<9» out at once the order of 
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succession according to the doctrines of the differont schools, and 
enables the student of Hindu Jurisprudence to note the deviations 
and differences - between them. The table of succession to the 
Stridhau of a married woman does not exhaust the list of th® 
heirs entitled to inherit it. Neither of the tables is complete or 
correct. Mr. Houston, tho author, has however carefully arranged 
his work, which is adopted for thp use of candidates for Her 
Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. /The Manual has been chiefly 
compiled from the works of Macnaghton, Strange, and Morley, 
as-*well as from the Euglish versions of a few approved treatises 
of some schools. The writer is wholly ignorant of tho original 
Hindu law books and the^ language in which they arc composed 5 
the legal principles which are recosded by him are not free from in- 
accuracies, and are seldom supported by authorities. Judicial in- 
terpretations of tho legal doctrines have not been incorporated. 
The Manual is useful only to persons desirous of acquiring an 
. elementary knowlei^© of Hindu law. 

11, A Table^of SuccessRn according to tho Hindu Law 
as prevalent in Bengal was written by the late Honorable Pros- 
sanno Ooomar Tagore, 0. S. I., the celebrated translator of the 
Vivada Ohiutamani, and published at Calcutta in 1864. It deals 
exclusively with the order of succession to the estate of a deceas- 
ed proprietor as well as the peculiar property of a demise pro- 
' priotress. The canons of inheritance laid down in tho volume 
are takoi^from ther Bengal Digests of acknowledged authority. 
They ^life simplified and rendered oomprnjiensible by the avoid- 
ance of technicalities and reasons of law. Although* tho rules 
of succession are explicit, they are not sufficient for tho solution 
of every possible question of the Bengal Law of Inheritance. 

. 4(gain,j4he differences between the doctringSv of Jimuta Vahana 
" iind h* votaries have not been fully noticed or reconciled 

by Jhe li^rnod author. No reference is made to any forensic 
rul^ or to anjr legislative enactment reseindiug or modifying 
tho prov«a<ms of the Law. • 

, 12. An anonymous work on the Heritable Eight of 
Bah^us ^tebrddng to appeared at Calcutta 
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in 1804. It treats of the right of succession of cognates mconform-, 
ity to tho doctriuos of the Benares school. Tlie book is said to 
*have been written by the author of the preceding manual, and is 
* chiefly confined to the discussion of the doctrines of the Mita- 
kshara bearing upon tho subject. In treating of the heritable 
right of tlio cognatio relations oT a deceased person, the 
writer lias followed the Mitakshara. Both tho Mitakshara and 
ttfo Viramilrodaya have been carefully examined and consulted 
in tho exposition of the doctrines of Bandhu succession. The 
list of the cognates given in the work of Vijnanesliwara omits 
tho names of many more whose heritable right is not dis- 
tinctly and emphatically denied ; biit^ the omission appears to 
have been supplied by tho chart appended at tho close of the 
manual. Tho chart not only illustrates the principles of the 
law of tho succession of Bandhus, but it almost exhausts tho 
scries of the cognates, who are entitled to inherit tho wealth of a 
demised owner. 

13. Reginald Thomson, lat5 of King William’s College, Isle 
of Man, has written a Manual of Hindu Law on tho basis of Sir 
Thomas Strange with illustrations from the Decisions of the 
Courts of all tho Presidencies, and of tho Privy Council. Tlio 
^irst edition of tho Manual was* printed at Madras in the year- 
1867, and tho second in 1878. In bulk the latter is'moro tliair 
double the former, and contains a good deal of new matter.. 
Tho thirteen chapters of the second editon of the Manual, com- 
prise tho following thirteen topics : — I. The schools an^author- 
ities of Hindu Law. II. Property and its Alienation. III. 
Marriage. IV. Guardianship and Minority, V. Adoption^ 
VI. Inheritance. VII. Disabilities to inherit, VIII. Ohaiges 
on the Inheritance. IX. Partition. X. Wills. XI. trusts V;;— 
Private, Public and Religious. XII. Contracts and moytgagesi.* 
XIII. Malabar Law, The remaining contents of tho second 
edition Hre the Appondi^ces A and B given at tho end of it. The 
Appendix A, which is in fact an addendum to the Chapter on In- 
heritance, contains a few observations on the Shivagiingah Case. 
Tho Appendix B gives tho Hindu^ills’ Act No. XXI of. 1870 ^ 
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as well as the Parts VII, VIII, X, XI, XII and XXIX of the 
Indian Succession Act No. X of 1865. The thirteen Chapters 
are divided into seven hundred and thirty-four sections num-^" 
bered oansecutively. Some of these sections have been sub- 
divided, but their sub-divisions have not been invariably distin- 
guished by numbers, or by letters of the English Alphabet. A 
comparison of the two editions of the Manual shows the additions 
and alterations made in the second edition. The chaptor on 
Luw of Limitation, which is to be found in the first edition, has 
been entii*ely omitted in the second. But a now chapter on 
trusts is added to the second edition. Again the topics of Alien- 
ation, Minority and Mo^'tgages have been added in the second 
edition and respectively treated along with Properly, guardian- 
ship and contract. Begarding the Preface to the second edition 
of the Manual it is enough to say that it is a short paper 
on the present state and administration of Hindu Law, Tho 
views of the author an the subject are sound, and ought 
to be carried out in practice.* The work does not, however, 
exhaust the various doctrines of tho different schools of Hindu 
Law, but it is confined to tho discussion of some tenets of the 
Law as prevalent in the Presidency of Madras. A few princi- 
ples of Hindu Law common to the legal treatises receivable ii> 
the schools* have been also noticed as a portion of the Madras 
Law.' The enunciation of the principles of Hindu Law is con- 
cise, intelljigible and free from argumentative disquisitions. It 
has beeV adopted from the authorities used by the writer. The 
accuracy of the doctrines of Hindu Law laiii down in the Manual 
depends entirely upon the propriety of the authorities cited to 

2 pf)rt them. A strict examination of the legal principles and 
autlywitiss. bearing upon them is surely the only test for 
ermiping the authenticity of the former. The result of the 
oxannnation shows that the doctrines of Hindu Law embodied 
in tke^anual are in exact accordance with the authorities set- 
forth in support thereof. ^JAgain the authorities supporting the 
grihciples of the Law are, for the most part, purely derivative^ 
hud must/ be reOefi^d with great caution ; for many 
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authorities referred to for maintaining the positions of the leglll 
doctrines defined in the Manual, are apparently opposed to the 
approved original works* on Hindu Law. The principles of the* 
Law, which are exclusively founded upon erroneous authorities, 
are necessarily wrong. Intances of this nature are not abslutely 
wanting in Mr, Thomson’s Manual of Hindu Law. Citation 
of inappropriate authorities in some cases has been made by the 
author. These blemishes .of the work must be rectified in a 
subsequent edition by the writer with the aid of some Sanskritist 
lawyears. For the above mentioned reasons the work cannot 
bo properly styled a Manual of Hindu Law. It is however a 
book of reference for the lawyeto of^tho Madras Presidency, 
and is an interesting sketch of Madras Law. 

14. A Chart pf. Hindu Family Inheritance with an Ex- 
planatory Treatise by Almaric Eamsay w^as published in London 
in 1868 and reprinted with additional matter in 1877. The 
second edition of the work is far superior to the first both in 
matter and manner. It has a preface and an index which are 
not to be found in the previous edition. It contains a Chart of 
Iliiidii Family Inheritance which forms the main superstructure 
of the treatise. This Chart has been distributed, for the sake 
of convenience and distinction into three consecutive parts of 
which the First Part is set forth at the .outset of the work, and 
tho other two* parts at the end of Chapter, II. of the Gxplanjftory 
Treatise. Tho Paris I. and II* of the Chart respectively refer 
to the order of succession of the PatStnal and Maternal licilatiolis 
of a deceased Proprietor to his estate. The ^^Part HI. of the 
Chart names in order tho heirs to the separate property of a 
demised Proprietress received at the time of her marriage. The 
three parts of the Chart relate to tho order of succession accoijjl- 
ing to the Bengal school, and are not complete. For the eluciv,, 
dation of the Chart and other matters an explanatory dissertation 
has beeiT appended, which is divided into five chapters. The* 
first chapter dwelletipon the object of the work' and sources of 
information. It alludes to the principal authorities of the dif- 
ferent schools Avhiohw'ore accessible the author, The English 
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trauBlations of the Daya Dhaga, Daya Tutliva, Daya Kvaraa 
SaQgraha, Yivada Chintamani, Mitaksara, Vyavahara Mayuklta 
ahd Smriti Ohandrika, have been more or less consulted by the 
write#. The second chapter is confined to the explanation of the 
Favts i. and II. of the Chart. The third tracts of Saniyas 
and others who are recognized as heirs. The substance of these 
two chapters . has boon taken from the Daya Krama San- 
griaha to which the author gives his decided preference over 
other works of acknoivledged repute in Bengal. But the 
essential doctrine of funeral cakes upon which the rules of the 
Bengal Law Succession are exclusively founded has not been in< 
variably adhered to in the enunciation and exposition of tho 
legal principles relating to inheritance. The chapter regarding 
the succession of Sakulyas and Samanodakas is confused and 
deficient- The fourth chapter explains tlie Part III. of tho 
Chart, and also deals with the devolution of various kinds 
of Stiidhan. It does not fully enter into tho details of tho Ben- 
gal Law of Peoulium ; but it superficially notices tho heritable 
right of a few persons to the wealth of a deceased proprietress 
received before or at or after her nuptials, Tho fifth and last 
chapter touches upon tho variations of the Five schools, and 
cursorily takes a comparative view of tho doctrines of tho schools 
respecting sucoossion and inheritance. Mr. llamsay’s tract briefly 
and clearly, and often argumentatively, discusses the legal prin- 
ciples, and^efers, in addition to the above mentioned Digests 
and the'Baraswati Vilasa oiteS'in one instance in the work, partly 
to the English treatises on Hindu Law by Sir William Mac- 
naghten and Baba Shyama Oharan Sirkar, and partly to a few 
judicial rulings. Although Ramsay’s direct knowledge of .the 
o^nal sources of the Hindu Law may be seriously doubted by 
constant reference to the derivative authorities on the Law, 
his work indicates an attempt on his part to cull the real doctrines 
from translated Digests which he has used. In dealing with 
the a^hority of *Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Mr. Bamsay has 
not entirely pas^ over the errors of the learned writer. But 
lie has fort:^at!ely taken notice of one or two mistakes. Again 
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the Vyavastlia Darpana of Babii Shyama Cliarau Sarkar has 
also beon found to bo faulty in one solitary instance. Tho au- 
thorities alluded to by Mr. Kamsay in his Explanatory Treatise 
liave beon partially compared and contrasted with reference to a 
few material points of intestate succession. No explanation or 
reconciliation of tlie dilferonce,. resulting from such a comparison, 
has been even attempted by him. This can hardly be expected 
from the writer who has not thoroughly mastered the doctrines of 
Hindu Law as given in the original Hindu Law Books. He has 
given copious foot-notes in the compilation to render it useful. 
Many important discussions on the points of Hindu Law which 
have not been sufficiently dwelt npon*in tho Text are set forth 
in the foot-notes. Tiio legal principles are meagerly illustrated 
by tlio rulings of the Privy Council and the Superior Courts of 
British India. Mr. Bamsay’s treatise is not a comprehensive 
and practical work, and is therefore of* little use to a legal practi- 
tioner. 

15. Mr. Staudlsli Grove Grady, the editor of Sir William 
Jones’ translation of the Manava Dharina Sliastra, is the author of 
a work entitled, Treatise on the Hindu Law of Inheritance” 
wliich was printed in London in 1868. The book discusses in ten 
chapters the topics of Marriage, Adoption, Minority, Property, 
charges on Property, Disqualification for Inheritance, Alienation, 
Stridhaii, Inheritance or succession, and Partition, It also coniains 
a plan of tlio Indian schools of Law, an intx'oductioii on the sources 
of Law, an index to cases cited, as well as a general index. The 
map showing the positions of the five schools of Law in India 
does not precisely set forth the local limits of the main schools of 
Bengal and Benaros. As far as the introduction goes, it is well 
written and repays perusal. It recites the substance of tho sta- 
tutes, Begulations and Acts relating to the administration of 
Hindu Ijaw in tho several Courts established in India since the 
late HoinJfablo East India Company’s assumption of the Govern- ' 
ment of the different provinces of Hindustan. It further notioea 
the constitution of the British Indian tribunals and tho laws ad- 
ministered therein, and gives a short account of tlie authorities 
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of the different schools including their English translations as 
well as the works of European writers on Hindu Law. An able 
defence of Hindu Law Officers from the vile vituperation and 
virulent attack of their opponents has been made by the learned 
author in his introduction. But the sources of Law, tliough 
briefly and clearly recorded, cannot be said to be free from incon- 
sistencies, mistakes and tautology. The doctrines of tlio various 
schools have not been precisely laid down or distinguished with 
clearness. They are sometimes unsupported by speeifio authori- 
ties, but often illustrated by the judgments of the Privy Council 
and British Indian Courts of final resort. Forensic interpreta- 
tions of several points of Hindu Law are given, for the most 
part, in full from the various reports of cases which were noces- 
sible to the author. Particularly the decisions of the Privy 
Council and the High Courts have been quoted at Icngtii. Mr. 
Grady’s Treatise on the Hindu Law of Inlioritance is an excel- 
lent work, far superior to any other of the kind by a non-Saus- 
kritist writer. 

16. Messrs West and Buhler edited a Digest of the Hindu 
Law of Inheritance and Partition from the Replies of the Shas- 
tris in the several courts of the Bombay .Presidency. The Digest 
is divided into two books. The first and second Books were 
originally published by the direction of the Bombay Government, 
and* separately printed at Bombay in 1867 and 1869. But the 
second edition of the Digest containing the two books in one 
volume was published at Bombay in 1^78. The First Book, 
\yhioh treats of the Law of Inheritance, is composed of an Intro- 
duction and a Digest of Vyavastlias. The Introduction is 
djlvided into two parts : — I. Sources of the Hindu Law. II. 
Summary of the Law of Inheritance. The first Part gives a 
graphic account of the authorities of Hindu Law prevailing 
in the Bombay Presidency. The authorities which it notices in 
oog4l^putivo order are the Mitakshara, the Vyavahara Mayukha, 
the Viramitrodaya, the Dattaka Mimansa, the Dattaka Chaudrika, 
the Nirnaya Siudhu, the Sanskara Koustubha, the Dharma 
SinclhU) the Smritis and the Vedas. The second Part consists of 
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six sections of which the first is confined to tlie definition of the 
Law of Inheritance, and the second to the enumeration of the 
sub-divisions of the Law of Inheritance. The sub-divisions are 
mainly throe : — ^I. Rules regarding the Succession to a Male, 
II. Rules regarding the Succession to Females. III. Rules re- 
garding Persons excluded from Inheritance. The first sub- 
division comprises the third, fourth, fifth and sixth sections of 
the second part of tlio Introduction. These four sections respec- 
tively relate to Succession to an Undivided Coparcener, Succes- 
sion to a Separate Householder, a Temporary Student and an 
Undivided Coparcener, Succession to a Ro-united Coparcener, 
and Succession to Males who have entered a religious order. The 
second Sub-division has been classifiod under three heads : — 
I. Heirs to Un-married Females. II. Heirs to Married Females 
leaving issue. III. Heirs to Married Females leaving no issue. 
The third sub-division has no particular divisions, and is follow- 
ed by General Remarks wliioh form a portion of the Introduction, 
and alludes to customs, usages and otlier topics. The Digest of 
Vyavasthas, which immediately follows the Introduction, is a 
collection of the Answers of the Shastris in the several tribunals 
of the Bombay Presidency to tlio Questions of the Hindu Law 
of Inboritanco put by the courts. It is principally divided into 
six Chapters whioli dwell upon the following topics Heirs 
to an undivided coparcener. IT. Heirs to a separate male. IIL 
Heirs to males who have entered a religious order. IV. Heirs 
to a female. V. Cases of Inheritance decided by the customs of 
castes or sects. VI. Persons disabled to inherit. These Chapters 
are all divided into sections, more or less, of which some 
are again divided into sub-divisions. Both the sections and 
sub-divisions specify the different heirs that come in the 
order of successiou to the persons mentioned in the headings 
of the Chapters. The second Book of Digest, like the first 
book, contfeuius an Introduction and a Digest of Vyavasthas. 
It dwells upon the Hindu Law of Partition. The Introduc- 
tion is chiefly divided into seven sections, of which the last 
five consist of sub-divisions, and have five principal distipot * 
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headings. The first section deals with the Definition of Parti- 
tion. The second section enumerates the topics which tho Law 
of Partition presents as follows : — I. Tlie family living in union. 
II. Separation. III. Distribution of the Common Property. 
IV. Liabilities on Inheritance. V. Rights and Duties arising 
on Partition. The third section has for its heading tho first 
topic, which has been distributed under two heads : — A. The 
Undivided Family. B. The Re-iinited Family. Of these two 
the first consists of two sub-divisions. Under the headings of 
tho fourth section tho divisions and sub-divisions of the 
above mentioned second topic occur. The divisions are thus 
arranged : — A. Separatic^n defined. B. How effected. C. Right 
to Paiiition limited to demandant and his share. D. Will to 
effect a separation. E. Separation total or partial. F. Separa- 
tion final. Of those divisions B has three sub-divisions, C. six, 
and D. two in addition to four minor divisions of tho second 
sub-division. Tho three divisions of the third topic forming 
the head of the fifth section are thus classified A. Aucostral 
Property distributable. B. Property naturally indivisible. 0. 
Property legally impartible. The Division A. only has been 
divided into two more divisions which have been also sub-divided. 
The fourth topic, which forms the heading of the sixth section, has 
two divisions thus classified : — A. Debts. B. Provisions for rela- 
tions, &o. The division B. comprises two sub-divisions. The fifth 
and the la§t topic, constituting the heading of the seventh section 
of the Introduction to the second Book of the Digest, embraces 
two subjects : — A, The Determination of shares to which 
sharers are entitled : B. The Distribution of the common liabi- 
lities, Both these subjects have been respectively divided into 
two sub-divisions. The Digest of Vyavasthas on the Law of 
Partition has been arranged in four Chapters dwelling upon 
the following four topics; — I, Partition between the head of a 
fad^ly his first three descendants. II. Partition between 
other coparceners. III. Manner and legality of partition. IV. 
Evidence of partition. The first, second and third Chapters 
are.divided inta sections : tho first two inta threo each, tho third 
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into four. The Appendix to the second ediiioii of the Digest 
under notice consists in all of eight Divisions. The first Divi- 
sion relates to Observations on Stridhan and Remarks on two 
oases on Sfridhan. But the remaining seven Divisions give the 
English translations of the Viramitrodaya on Stridhan and of the 
extracts from the Dliarma Shastras of Apastamba, Boudliayana, 
Goutama, Vashishta, Vishnu and Narada in their respective 
order. Messrs. West and Biililer’s Digest of tho Hindu Law 
of Succession and Partition is something more than an or- 
dinary English Work of Law; for in it may be found tho 
substance of the Hindu Law Books of ackno )vledged authority 
in tlie Bombaj'' school. Refoi-ences* to the original works 
on the Law, as . well as to the authoritative expositions of 
the legal doctrines by tho Privy Council and tlio Superior 
Courts of India, are made in the Digest to render it specially 
useful to tlio judges and lawyers of tho Bombay Presidency. 
The second edition of the Digest supplies in many places the 
omissions of the first edition, and contains tho material altera- 
tions in tho state of the Hindu Law made by recent forensic 
decisions. But it should not have given a prominent position 
to judicial expositions which directly contradict the positive 
injunctions of Hindu Law, Tho arrangomout of tho legal 
subjects dealt with in the Introduotions of tho two books has not 
been followed throughout tlie Digests of Vyavasthas. The 
opinions of tlie Hindu Law Officers which arc emjbodied in the 
Digests of Vyavasthas are not all correct nor free from doubt. 

I * 

HISTORY OF HINDU MUSIC. 

By Pauchkari Banerjea, B. A., 13, L. 

“ Music,” says Luther, “ is one of the fairest and most glo- 
rious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy; for it 
removes ^om the heart, the weight of sorrows and tho fascination * 
of evil thoughts. Music is a kind and gentle sort of discipline 
it refines the passions and improves tho understanding. Even 
the diss^ance of an •unskilful fiddler serves to sot off the charme 
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of true molody, as white is made more conspicuous by the oppo- 
sitiou of black. Those who love music are gentle and honest in 
their tempers.’^ Wo reservedly endorse Luther’s opinion on 
music. No doubt, in its pure and hallowed state, music does 
immense good to human society. It alleviates tlie griefs of be- 
reaved parents ; it infuses lofty and holy thoughts and ideas 
into the minds of the ardent and sincere votaries of God ; it 
affords exquisite delight to the gentle human soul ; it generates 
undaunted courage in the mighty sons of war. But incal- 
culable mischiefs and evils are also due to the abuse of music. 
Instances are not rare in which, to soothe tlie ears of the dull 
and luxurious wealthy, luoro-loving singers have prepared 
and sung songs suitable to their vicious taste, and tlieroby roused 
their evil propensities. In sliort, miiKsic is capable of working 
good as well as evil to society. Its good or bad effects depend, 
in a great measure, upon the conduct of musicians. But 
one fact is clear that music, pure or impure, is capable of rousing 
our passions. God has destined us to learn music before any 
other abstruse branch of knowledge, simply because of its special 
capability of subduing our passions and of awakening our nobler 
feelings. It is for this reason that He has established siioli 
a wonderful conneotion between our ears and sound, that we 
cannot help lending our ears to sweet sounds when they are 
audible. The observation of this striking connection led the ancient 
Hindus to imagine many strange things. It is said that a 
certain man on board a ship, by playing on his flute, used to 
draw towards Iiis vessel the aquatic anifnals ; that the vocal 
miisio of some, could cure chronb) diseases, and could make 
some men mad. The melting of. stone, the resuscitation of the 
dead, the sudden appearance of Are and of rain, were all ascribed 
to the power of music. That the performance of the Rag Dipak 
begets fire and that of Mallar causes rain, are be- 

lieved by many of our credulous countrymen. Although we can 
hardly believe all this (since it is revolting to reason and com- 
mon sense to fancy such phenomena taking place in direct oon- 
^favention of the laws of nature), yet, there can be no doubt that 
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music possesses such cliarmhig influbnce as would soem almost 
preternatural. Wo have seen herds of cattle runuiiig towards 
the direction whittice the sweet sounds of a flute proceeded. 
Wo have heard of hunters captivating the wdld music-loving 
stags. We have also heard that Arab merchants wliilo pass- 
ing on the back of their patient camels across the great 
sandy deserts of Africa, sing peculiar songs to clieor up the 
over-laden, hungry and thirsty animals and to deceive the way. 
Henry IV, king of Denmark, in order to test the power of 
music, once ordered a musician ( who often bragged that, by 
his songs, he could make men mad) to prove liis words then and 
there. The man complied with the oivler and began to sing a 
song which gradually made such an impression on the mind of 
the king, that he liiraself grew restless and attempted to kill throe 
or four persons wdio happened to be thoro. Calif Omar after quel- 
ling a rebellion ordered some of the rebels to be bel loaded. A 
Persian singer was amongst the lot. IIo entreated the chief to 
put off his death for somotirne and I'lermit liiin to sing a song to 
his hearths content. Omar complied with his request. The 
fettered man’s song so greatly moved tho king that he not only 
spared his life but, at his request, the lives of tlie wliolo lot of 
rebels. In France, a cortaiu man became mad, but tho musical 
skill of a minstrel completely cured him of his maladfy. There 
is also a story that whoa Seraj-ud-dowla, the notorious Nahab of 
Bengal, wont in a river trip, he happened to hear a song of 
Ham Prasad Son, tho celebrated singer of Bengal. So mightily 
pleased was the old tyrant that he bade Ram Prasad come to his 
boat and sing the song. Ram Prasad wont in and attempted to 
please the Nabab by singing and whereupon tlie 

latter got annoyed and told him not to sing them but only tlio 
song, the burden of which was Kali and Kali, This little anec- 
dote' proves how marvellously eflfectivo is tho sweet concord^ 
of pure music even upon the ruthless and adamantine heart- 
In fact, the air and strain of Ram Prasad’s songs are so exqui- 
sitely beautiful that any ordinary heare? (be he a Hindu or 
a Mahammedan) gefs enraptured the moment he hears them. 
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Daring tlio French revolution, martial liymns were composed 
and sung wliich liad tlio effect of animating the populace so 
much that many loft their own pursuits and tnlisted tliemselves 
as soldiers to wage war against Austria and Prussia. Wo need 
not multiply instances, but suffice it to say that music has a 
charm which touches the cliords of the Iioarts of the brave and 
the coward, the cruel and the merciful, the sane and tlio 
insane. 

Of all sorts of knowlege, the knowledge of music is most 
pleasant and delightful to the mind, but at the same time, it is hard 
to attain it. The Western nations have, no doubt, made much 
improvement in tlio cultivation of instrumental music, but in 
our humble opinion, tlioy are not much renowned for vocal 
music. This branch of iniisio is so vast that its cultivation for a 
man’s whole life is inadequate to complete mastery over it. Now 
and then we find people having only a docent knowledge of vocal 
music, style themselves as perfect masters of it. To teach 
them a lesson, wo shall give an old anecdote. Once on a 
time, the great anchorite Narad thought within himself that 
lie had mastered the whole science and art of music. To curb 
his pride, the all-knowing Yishuii to^)k him in a wandering 
excursion to the abode of tho gods. Tlio pair entered a spacious 
building, the inmates of which, were numerous men and women, 
who were all weeping over their broken limbs. Vishnu stopped 
short and. -inquired of them tho reason of their lamentation. 
They answered that they were the Eags and Eaginis of music 
cheated by Mahadeva, but as oue anchorite of the name of Narad, 
ignorant as he was of the true knowledge of music and unskil- 
ful in the proper and correct perfornianco of the Eags and 
Eaginis, had sung them recklessly, their features were all dis- 
torted , and their limbs all broken. They continued that 
unless Maliadeva himself or any other skilful person would sing 
thgjk .properly, there was slender hope of their ever being res- 
tored to their former state of body and of their moving freely 
jn all directions. Narad became ashamed of his weakness and 
kneeled down before Vishnu and begged to be forgiven. 
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It is very JilBcult to trace the origin of Iliuda music. Evou 
the oldest scriptures, tvs., the Vedas are replete witli music. The 
Oanclharva Veda is entirely devoted to music — a fact which dis- 
tinctly shows that Hindu music obtained a systematic precision 
even in so high an antiquity as the Vedio epoch. The inability 
of the Hindus to state witli any amount of precision, the exact 
time at which might be dated the origin of music, led them to 
attribute its origin to divine agepicy. According to Indian 
legends, music dates its origin from Brahma in virtue of his 
active power, the goddess of speech, Saraswati. It is recorded 
in the Puranas which, in the absence of historic light, we may 
adopt as our guide, that at the creation sf the world, live Bags 
emanated from the five mouths of Mahadova and the sixth from 
that of Bhavaiii. Mahadeva, the first inventor of music, bo* 
came so great an object of love to Vishnu, that he (Vishnu) 
molted away in a fit of ecstasy and was transformed into the holy 
river Ganges, and embraced him (Mahadeva) in the full ardor of 
love. Brahma, after having first learned these six Bags, appoint- 
ed the six seasons of the year for their respective performance, 
tvs., spring for Hindol ox summer for Dipak or Pancham ; 

rainy season for Megh; autumn ioxBhairab; the setting in of winter 
for Malko^h ; and winter for Natanarayan or SrL The credit of 
the creation of the J36 Baginis and of the allotment ^f six of 
them as wives to each Bag, is due to Brahma. He taugnt these 
Bags and Baginis to his five disciples, viz.^ NaisSfd;. Bambha, 
Tumburu, Huhu and Bharat. According to some authority, 
Somes war first gave birth to music and taught it to his eighteen ^ 
disciples, viz,^ Durga and Saraswati among the gods; Sesh or 
Ananta in the kingdom of serpents ; Narad, Bharat, Kasyapa, 
Sakhamriga and Hanuman among the Bishis ; Kala Nath, Sardal, 
Tumburu, Asoya, , Desa,‘ Hohai, Kohal, Haha, Huhu, Baban 
and Arjun among the Gandharvas. Tlie two ancliorites, Narad 
and Bhai’at, were professors of the science of music ; Huhu and 
Tumburu were teachers of the art of vocal and instrumental 
music; Bambha taught dancing. Of all the treatises on Hindu^ 
music, the works^ of Brahma, Bharat, Hanumant and Kala 

■4 
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Nath, are perhaps the most famous, and are considered as 
authorities* Some^ however, disoard Brahma and introduce 
Sbm4shwar into the category. Among these autliorities, there 
is much diversity of opinions regarding the stated times and 
seasons when the Bags and Eagiuis are to be performed. Nearly 
all the Sanscrit treatises make mention of six Bags and thirty- 
six Bagihis. Hanumant holds there are 6 Rags and 30 Baginis. 
Aooording to Kala Nath, there are 6 Bags, 36 Raginis, and 
their 48 sons, numbering 90 in all. Bharat adds 48 wives to the 
48 sons of the Bags and Baginis. So that the sum total of 
the' whole family of Bags is 138. 

The word Sangita means the union of three, things, t’/s.. Git 
(song), Badya (percussion) and Nritya (dancing). Now, I shall, 
to the best of my power, endeavor to discuss these three elements 
separately. 

Firstly, — Git as a piece of music of a particular variety of 
Rag, It originates from rag. In order to clearly understand 
how Git arises from rag^ we must look to the scientific analysis of 
the theories and principles of Hindu music, but for the purposes 
of this paper, without much discoussion upon those theories and 
principles, I shall only give such a very general and succinct 
account yf the derivation of git from rag^ as would, probably be 
aooeptable to many. The learned vocal musicians have fixed all 
their svars or, notes within the limit of 3 octaves or saptaks. Ac- 
cording to Sanskrit writers on Hindu music, these notes were ori- 
^ ginally derived from the cries of animaW knd the songs of birds 
\hus ;-r- 

Sharja from the cry of the peacock. 

Rishava „ bellowing of the ox or the croaking 
^ of the. frog. . 

Gandhar „ bleating of the goat or the noise of 
\ the cow. 

Ka^yam „ howKsg of the jackal or the cry of the 
v ^ ' -esfaner.. --^ 

' ' . hall. the ou<^<^ (kokil) or black bird. 
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Dhaibat from the cry of the peacock neighing of the horse. 

Niahad „ noise of the elephant 

Now, this may appear paradoxical, but it is not at all 
improbable that the Siiddha sooragram^ or natural scale of our 
music, was evolved from the sounds of animated nature which 
furnished the very germs of melody. The above-mentioned 
®even notes are commonly called Ri^ Oa, Ma^ Pa^ Dha^ and 
NL They being sung in the ordinary pitch of human voice, 
produce the middle octave called Madhya Saptak or mudara^ tn 
lower voice, produce the lower octave called Madhya Saptak or 
Udara^ and in higher voice, produce the upper octave called Tara 
Saptak or Tara, All musical sounds are^ produced by isochronous 
vibrations (of any sounding body) of sufficient rapidit3\ A 
sound is acuter or graver than another in proportion to the 
rapidity or slowness of vibrations. The quicker the vibration 
the acuter is the note, and rice verm. The vibrations of the seven 
notes in the upper octave are double of those in the middle* 
which again are also double of those in the lower octave. .There 
being no standard-pitch, any note or sound may bo taken at 
pleasure for sa ; the remaining notes, viz.^ Ri^ Ga^ Ma^ pa^ dha^ 
and Niy are relative to Sa and to each other. These seven notes, 
as well as others intervening them, are called Sratu, Within 
the compass of a Saptak^ there are 22 Srutis, A SaptM is no- 
thing more than the sum total of the seven intervals TOm th^ 
first note sa to its recurrence in the next. Eaeh^ Sr.uti has a 
distinct name given to it, as is exhibited in the following table 

Notes Names and Numbers of Srutis. 

Sharja ( 1 ) Tihra, ( 2 ) Kuniadhati, ( 3 ) Manda, ( 4 ) ChhandahatL 

Rkhava ( 5 ) Dayabati, ( 6 ) Ranjani, ( 7 ) Ratika, 

Gandhar ... ( 8 ) Randri, ( 9 ) Krodha, 

Madhyam ... (XO) Bajnka, Prasarini. Priti, Marjani, 
Pancham ... {14) KshiU, (16) Rakta, {\Q) Sandipani, {17) A lapani. 
■Dhaihat ( 18 ) Mculmiti, ( 19 ) Rohini, ( 20 ) Rfl.mya. 

Nishad ... ( 21 ) Kshohhini, 

According to Dr. Sourindra Mohon Tagore, Babu Nabin 
Chandra Datta and some others, there are 3 Srutis between sa^ 
and r/, ma and pay )pa dha\ ^ Srutis rt: ^ 
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dha and n/, 1 Smti between ga and ni and Ba (af the upper 
octave). Also aooording to them, these ChatmruHca^^ “ Trisru^ 
iica\^ and ]>mniticay* are turns like the. “ Major tone” “ Minor 
tone” and Semi-tone” in European musio. They hold that in 
Sharjagram ri^ may pa^ dha^ ni and sa (of the upper octave) are 
4y 3, 2, 4, 4 and 2 Sratk above riy griy m%y poy dfuiy and niy 
respeotively. But Babu Sarada Prasad Grhosh, in his pamphlet 
entitled, ‘^The Music of Hindustan,” holds a contrary view on 
the strength of ancient authorities. He is of opinion that say ma* 
pay being 4 Snitis above the notes ni (of the lower octave) 
and ga and ma respectively, ore called Chaitisridica-svars, ri 
and dhay being 3 Srutis ^bove sa and pa respectively, are called 
and the notes gay and being 2 Sndis above 
n and dhay respectively, are called Dvisndica-svars, What ho 
means to say is, that the terms ‘‘ Chatmrnticay^ ^^Trkrutica"^ and 
^^dhhruticay* have been assigned to notes in regard to the inter- 
vals between each of them and its preceding and not succeeding 
note. *The school to which Dr. Sourindra Mohan Tagore belongs, 
maintains that between sa and ri (one instance will Buffico) there 
are 3 srutisy and ri is the ^th Sndi ; but Babu Sarada Prasad 
holds that in Hindu music, between ni and sa therg are 4 Sridist 
and sa is the 4tth Sndi. Babu Sarada Prasad also tells us that, 
the teri^ “Major tone,^' “Minor tone^’ and “ Semi- tone*’ in 
JBuropetih music, would have very nearly represented our Chain* 
sridicd^ ^KT^ridica^^ and Dnisruticay” respectively, had those 
terms been used in regard to the relations which the notes, they 
assigned to, bear to those preceding them. 

Tlxe ancient SavantSy thus dividing an octave into 22 parts > 
fixed the seven notes in different to construct the different 
(gamuts or scales), which are series of notes arranged 
according to certain laws. There are thiw such grams in Hindu 
Musio^ Sharj^a-gramy Madhyam-gram and Gandhar^^gramy oi 
whi^ the last has now fallen iiito disuse. The Sharja-grank 
tS^^pTtheipal soale in which remain^ m its. proper 

IHDisitii^^ a^ its full eomplem^t.of SfuHsy The seven 

off edled Sudd/iarsvahs< 
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perfect notes. When any of these notes is shifted from its place 
to oue or two Srutls above or below, it is called Vikrita-Bvara ; 
and the note next to a yikrita-svara is also called Vikritay owing 
to the consequent change of the interval between them. The 
Vikrlta-svars are 12 in number, of which 3 belong to Sharja* 
gram only, 5 to Madhyam-gram only, and the remaining 4 aa:e 
common to both of them. In the Madhyam-gram^ puncham 
shifts its place and is one SruU lower than in the Sharja^gram. 
The result of this change of puncham" a position, renders pa a 
Trisrutic note and dha a Chutmrutic note, whereas in Sharja-gramf 
pa is a Chatmrutic and dha a Triartiiic note. The Oandhar-gram 
is that scale, in which ga and ni are CliatmmVm^ ma^ pa and 
dha are Trisriitica^ ri only is Dvisrutika, 

In the whole compass of our scale, there are 21 Murchha- 
naSf eacli gram containing seven. The ascension or dssccusion of 
the seven notes in succession in the scale, which renders them fit 
•for producing the Mags^ is called the Murchhana. The first 
Murchhana of Shdrja-gram commences from aa of the midd^ 
octave, the second from ni of the lower octave, and so on. The 
first Murchhana of Madhynm-grhm commences from the 4tb 
note ma of the middle octave, the second from ga^ and so on* 
Tlie first Murchhana of Qandhav-gram^ commences from ga 
and so on. ^ . 

We have explained what is meant by the term 
Now, we shall explain what gamak means ; since most peoplef 
confound gamak with Marchkam* Oamak is only the shaking 
or trembling voice sounding one or more notes. It is oi)^ 
among several graces used in our music to decorate the rag^^ 
and plays an important part in the manifestation of them* 
The number of gumaka is 23,* • 

The various combinations of the different notes in a Murch^ 
hana are called Tana, vThere are 4 kinds of tan^ viz., *Arachaky 
Qhatak^aicdk^ and Saratak, The tan in which one note is twioo 


* S5ee Sangit Tarang (by Badba Mohan San) p, 53. But the author of Sangit 
Batnahar Holds tU^t the uUpoJ^er id 15,— Sarbartha Sapgraha lO —and^San^h 
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used, 18 called Amchah\ that in which one note is twice used in 
lioth ascensiou and descension, is called Ohatak\ Satak is one in 
trhieh one note is tlirice used, and SuOratak in which one note is 
fourvtimee used. The permutation and continuation of 2 note® 
produce 2 tarn — of 3 notes produce 6 — of 4 notes produce 24 — 
of 6 notes produce 120 — of 6 notes produce 720 — of 7 notes 
produce 6049: thus. 


Notes 1 

i 1 2 

3 

.4 

5 

6 7 

_1 

1 ■ 1 

2 

6 

24 

120 720 

Tan$ 

1 2 

6 

24 

120 

720 5040. 

The fc7.«8 

are but exjiressions 

of rags. 

There 

is much dif- 


ference of opinion regarding the import of the terms rags and 
raginis. Most of the European writers on Hindu music, hold 
that rag means major mode and ragini a minor mode. But 
none of them, it seems, has attained anything like an accurate 
idea of them. A rag^ in our humble opinion, is a musical . 
composition of not less than 5 notes of a Murohhana in accor- 
dance with certain prescribed rules with a view to its producing a 
certain cesthetio elfect.’’* The principal rules or canons have 
reference to the assumption of the three prominent notes, viz., 
grahay nyasa and ama or hadi. The no£e with which a rag iu- 
Tariably ^gins is named graha ;• that in which it invariable 
jn^a ; and that which is most frequently repeated and 
predominates aver all the other notes, ansa, l^he latter has 
also generally a greater share of the time in an air than the rest 
the notes. Rag should not likewise Tie confounded with 
grama \ in a gram^ there may exist numerous rags,f^ The notes 
that enter into the composition of ragsy are viewed in four as- 
pecisl : badifSambadiy bibadi and mubadu The badi note is figura- 
tively represented as the sovereign of all the notes ; the aambadly 
as his pHme minister ; ih^Ubadiy as his opponent ; the anubadiy as 
his secant. A note is called hadiy because it is the principal 
or pJ^minant note and plays the important part. It is 

; r , , I. ^ 

; r t F- HfBj SaratU Prasad Ghoso). 
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predominant not simply in the sense that:, it is most frequently 
used (since any sambadijaiAo may he more oopionsly used than 
the leading note) but also in the sense of its permanenoy. 8am-. 
badi note has a strong affinity with the badi. A note is sambadi 
to a keynote above or below it, when one is 9 or 13 srutis above 
or bolow the other ; such as sa and pa, ri and dha &o. Sdoh 
notes are btbadi as are in the same relation to bibadi as tfa and ni 
are, or as are 2 sruik above or below the badi. Many authorities 
consider the word “ badi ” as equivalent to “ barjet ” that is 
omitted in a raff. They are of opinion that if it is employed in 
any raff, with which it is inconsistent, it would mar its melodious 
effect, and as such it- is an enemy of f^e badi note. We do not 
concur in this opinion. The province of the bibadi, in our humble 
opinion, is rather to augment the grace of a raff by strengthen- 
ing the badi, much less to mar its beauty. It is called bibadi 
or dissonant because perhaps it serves to set off the beauty of 
the badi to advantage, as white is rendered more conspicuous 
by the opposition of black. The anubadi notes are those which 
precede or follow the leading notes to which they are attached. 

With regard to their composition, the raffn and their varia- 
tions are classified under three species : Buddha, Salanka and 
Sankirna. The suddha are simple and original ; the Salqnka bear 
the impress of some other raff ; and the Sankirna are t\ie admix- . 
ture of Suddha and Salanka. The raffs again are’sab-divides Into 
three families or groups ; vi%., Sampurna, Kharab and Orab. Raffs 
constituted by 7 notes, are called Sampurna ; those by 6 notes, , 
are Kharab, and those by 5 notes are called Orab. 

The following is a Table shewing the species and families of 
Rags and Raginis commonly performed in our country, together * 
with the essential notes entiring into their composition. 
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Prcsideut of tlio Board pf Trade 
Post Master General 
President of Local Govt, Board * 

Vice- President of Council of Kdiication 
Secretary to the Admiralty . . 

Chief Commission of Works. • : 
IJnder-Seerotary for P()rei.L,ni Affairs 
Under-Secretary for Colonies 
LI iider-Secretary for India 
Under-Secretary for War 
Attorney-General . . 

Solicitor-General . . 

Lord Chamberlain. . 

Ijorcilligh Steward 
Master of the Horse 


•} 


Mr. Gladstone.. 

Lord Selborne. 
Earl Spencer. 
Duke of Argyll. 
Earl Granville. 


The constitution of tlie Liberal Ministry is as follows : — 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancel- 
lor of tlie Exoliequer 
Lord Chancellor . . 

Lord President of the Council 
Lord Privy Seal . . 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Secretary of State for tlie Home Depart- 
ment . . 

Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Secretary of State for India 
Secretary of State for War . . 

First Lord of tlie Admiralty 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland . . 

Chief Secretary for Ireland . . 

Cliancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 


"jsi 


Sir W. Harcourt. 


Earl of Kimberley. 
Marquis of llartingtoii. 
Mr. 11. C. E. Childers. 
Earl of Northbrook. 
Earl Cowper. 

Mr. W. E. Forster. 

Mr. Briglit. 

Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Faw^cett. 

Mr. J . G. Dodson, 

Mi\ fJ. Mundella. ' ’ • 
Mr. Sliaw Lefevre.. 

Mr. J. Adam. 

Sir Charles Dilke. 

Mr. Graut-Dnff. 
Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Earl Morley. 

Sir Ileiiry James. 

Mr. F. liersclioU. ' 
Lord Keniuaro. 

Earl Sydney. 

Duke of We. tiuiuster* ♦ 
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Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the Right Ilononr- 
uble Qeorgo Frederick Samuel Robinson, Marquis of Ripoii, 
K. G., Viceroy and Governor-General of India. His Exoellenoy, 
the son of Viscount Goderich, Prime Minister in 1827, was born 
on 24th October 1827. After his father’s death in 1850 ho suc- 
ceeded to his little Earl of Ripon, and after the death of his 
uncle succeeded to the additional title of Earl do Grey, and thus 
became Earl de Grey and Ripon ; in 1871 his Lordship was 
created a Marquis, on his return from America after discharging 
the duties of Chairman of the High J oint Commission appointed 
to arrange the treaty of Washington. Ilis Lordship was ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary for War in 1859, Under-Secretary for 
India in 1861, Secretary for War in 1863, Secretary of State for 
India in 1866, and President of the Council in 1868. In 1870 
his lordship was installed Grand Master of llio Freemasons of 
England, which post he resigned in 1874, as lie joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. Though we are Protestant to the baok-bono, 
we give cordial welcome to the new Viceroy, and pray tliat tlio 
blessing of the Almighty may rest upon his administration. 


The Indo-European Corr'es][)ondonee says : — The man wlio 
was denounced by not a few people as a Papist at heart a few 
years ages because ho disestablished the Protestant Cliurcli in 
Ireland, very deliberately penned the opinion sliortly after that 
a Catholic must ipso facto be a disloyal English subject. Now he 
gives the first Catholic Viceroy to India. What does this mean, 
if not tiiat Mr. Gladstone thus tacitly acknowledges the libel he 
uttered in his impulsive onslaught on ‘‘ Vaticanism”?” Not that. 
Mr. Gladstone has sent out the Marquis of Ripon as Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India though he is a Catholic, because 
Hr. c Gladstone believes that a good man is better than his 
religion. 


We learn from the same contemporary that the Marquis of 
Ripon, after joining the Roman Catholic Church, made a pil- 
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grimage to Rome, visited Pius IX, and made an offering of 
£ It^jOOO to Peter’s Pence. Though we cannot help admiring 
tlio zeal and liberality of tlio new convert to llomanism, we are 
of the opinion that a bettor use might have been made of that 
large sum of money. 


Our contemporary secs in the Vieeroyalty of Lord Ripon 
tile dawning of tlie golden ago of Catliolicism in India : — “For 
this reason, then, do wo tliank God that there should come an 
English Viceroy to India wlio has cast loose from ITorosy and 
Freemasonry, and who by the more prestige of liis ])Osition will 
do mucli to rescue Catliolicism frQrn the degradations entailed 
on it hy Pombal and his Masonic follows.’^ Wo are much 
mistaken if His Excellency, when ho comes to Calcutta, does not 
attend, as the roprosentativo of Her Imperial Majesty in Iiulia^ 
the Cathedral of the heretical Church of England instead of the 
Moorgeehata cathedral. Besides, the Marquis of Ripon is too 
old a hand in statesmanship to be made a tool of by Indian 
Roman Catholics or by members of the Society of Josus. Young 
Ripon is too strong for old Loyola. 


The British Indian Association has sent to the British 
Parliament a memorial praying for the appointment of a poyal 
Commission for “ enquiring into the general administration of 
Britisli India since the transfer of the government of the country 
from the East India Company to the Crown. We tliink it is 
high time such a Commisson were appointed, since the country 
can hardly be brought to a worse plight than it has been brought 
to by the late Boaconsfield ministry. ^ Though wo do not agree 
with everything contained in it, the Memorial is an able docu- 
ment, and is worthy of the consideration of the imjierial Perlia- 
mont.Ht. Under the several heads of “ legislature,*' “finance and 
taxation," “ administration of justice," “ lauded tenures," “ em- 
ployment of Natives" and ‘‘ tojidencios and effects of reeoqt 
policy and administration," the Memorial lays bare, in an 
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exliaustive manner, tlio grievances . which the country calls 
aloud for redress. 


The Indian Association has also sent a petition to Parlia- 
ment in which tliey pray for the following things : — 

First , — That the Arms Act and tlio Vornacuhir Press 
Act bo repealed. 

Second it /, — That the cost of the Afghan War be equitably 
apportioned between England and India. 

Thirdly . — That the maximum limit of age for admission to 
the Open Competitive Examination for the Civil Service of 
India, be raised to 22 years. 

Fourthly , — That tlie Open Competitive Examination for tlie 
Civil Service of India be held simultaneously with that in Tjoii- 
don, in some centre or centres wliere a definito proporti<)n of 
appointments, such as may be determined upon by your Hon- 
ourable House, may be competed for year after yoar.’^ 


Has the mantle of Abbo Sieyes, the great French consti- 
tution monger, fallen upon the Indian Association P It sliould 
seem it has, as wo learn that a Committee of its members has 
been ifppointed to draft a scheme of representative governm^u,^ 
for this country. 


It seems there has been of late a considerable diminution 
in tbe membership of the Brahmo Samaj of India. The Sundny 
, jyr/; 7 W mouruM — We area handful of men gatherd 

in this Tabernacle of the New Dispensation. Thousands there 
were*in"«!(ir ranks, but as devotion and faith deepened and the 
demands of the Lord increased, sceptics and scoffers, deists and 
rationalists, materialists and infidels, worldly-minded men and 
i^nsualists, dee^rted us.^ Alas our brethren have dispersed in 
ill! directions. And our number lins Ihinuod away considerably/’ 
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Yos, tho^amaj is Ijeooming “ beautifully less,” and if tlio extra- 
vagancios of tlie miuistor go on for sometime, it will soon becomo 
a vanishing fraction, 


The rehabilitation of popular Hinduism seems to bo the 
order of the day. Tliere is in Calcutta, we find, an association 
called the Hari Sadlian Samaj of India, at a recent meeting of 
which a lecture was delivered on “ Faith and the Bhagavadgita,” 
the preroration of which was to the effect, that the faitli of tlie 
Bhagavaclgita was the sublimest of all faiths and the only means 
of obtaining salvation. In the Benighted Prosidonoy they have 
begun to reprint the or the works ol Vyas, and to 

attempt to uphold and defend Pauranism. But to whitew’ash 
Hinduism is labour lost. The building is crumbling to pieces. 


The full name and titles of the new Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India are : — The Most Honourable Sir George 
Frederick Samuel Robinson, K, G., P. 0., Marcpiis of Ripon, 
Earl do Grey of Wrest, County Bedford ; Earl of Ripon, County 
York ; Viscount Goderich of Jsoeton, Baron Grantham oT Gran- 
tham, County Lincoln ; Baronet. 


Some of our educated countrymen seem to look upon the 
accession to power of the Liberals as the dawn of a bright ora, 
as the return of the 8afi/a Yuga, as the beginning of the Mil- 
lennium. For our part, though we are personally Liberal to the 
core, we do not anticipate any such glorious results. We don’t * 
expect tile Hooghly to be set on fire. As the Bengali adage has 
it — ‘‘Are you awake, blind man?” The blind man answers, 

“ It is all the same, whether it is day or night.” So far as India 
is concerned, we i^re afraid, it is all the same whether Liberals 
or Conservatives are in power. Not that we shall not derive 
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any benefit from tlio change of ministry. Wo may bo sure the 
Afghan War will not be carried on. Wo may bo sure the Ver- 
nacular Tress Act will be repealed. And wo may hope the 
Arms Act may be abolished. But the great lines of policy will 
be just the same as before. So far as those groat lines of policy 
are concerned, the diircreiiee between a Liberal ministry and 
a Conservative ministry, as regards Indiiiy is the difference be- 
tween six and half-a-dozen. 
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HISTORY OP HINDU MUSIC. 

By Panchkari Banerjoa, B. A., B. L, 


We have explained the meaning of the terms rags and 
rngiim, now we shall explain what gii is. “ Bag, when rhjthtd 
is given to it, receives the character of git, the essential elements 
of the latter being notes and matras* 

Gits or songs are of various kinds, such as Dhmpad, 
Kheyal, Tappa, Tap-Kheyal, Thiinri, Khemta, Gajal, Rekta, 
Kaharpa, Terena, Chaturang, Tribat, Xirtan, Hori &o. Dif- 
ferent designations are 'also assigned to the different classes of 
singers. They are as follow : (1) Nayak, (2) Gandbarva, (3) Guni, 
(4) Xalabat, (6) Kabal, (6) Atai, (7) Dhari, (8) Upadhyay. 

Among the Nayaks,* Gopal stood first. We do not know 
whether there was any other Nayak before Gopal. He was a 
Brahmin of Southern India and appears to have flourished in 1390 
(Sambat or Hindi). He did much to advance the state of music. 
He gave birth to Bharu Bhrupad. The Raginis such as Oara, 
Purdbi, Gouri, Basant, Tori, Guakeli, Deshar &o. were inygpted 
by him. '*Nayak Amir Xhusru was a contemporary of Gopal. 
He was also a great singer attached to the court of the emperor 
Ghaisuddeen Togluk. He founded 12 Raginis, such as Iman, 
Sar/art^ &o. He improved the Sitar instrument. Besides , 
GopSl and Amir Ehasru, there were four other Nayaks in the 
Delhi court, whose names are Baijuboura, Bhagaban, Dudi Ehah 

and Dano. In Guzerat, there was a Nayak of the name of 

• • ■ ! — 

• S. M. Bags’* i>: 39. 
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Baksu Khan. Ho prepared Nayal i Kanra and Nai/aki Kahjan, 
From tlie admixture of Tori and Dmhar, lie also prepir^ud Bahaduri 
Tori. Sultan Ilossainshikri, king of Joanporo, split the two Raginis 
8yam and Tori — tlio former into 12 and the latter into 5 branches . 
He founded the two Ragiiiis — Multan and Rossani Canra. It 
was he who first introduced Khe\fal: 

The portions of Hindu music that had been loft incomplete 
by the late Nayak Gopal wore perfected by Taiisen. Ho Avas in 
the employ of Akbar Avho doated on him for his superior musical 
talents. It is said that Tansen was the son of a Kathah Brahmin 
who lived in Benares. His fatlier was an able singer. Tansen 
was quite ignorant of music in the early part of his life, but by 
accident, he became so i^rofieicnt in it that he soon eclipsed the 
honor of his father. It is reported that on one occasion, Tiinsou 
having composed Darbari Kanra, performed it before Akbar, 
who was so miglitily pleased with him that he immediately made 
him a present of one diamond bracelet worth 18 lacs wliich 
he himself wore on his arm, and with an air of pride, said “Well, 
who can make such a present “ My Lord,^^ quoth Tansen, 
“ No wonder there may bo such a donor.’^ Whereupon tlie 
emperor got offended, and instantly ordered him to walk out of 
the skirts of the city. Being thus banished, Tansen took slielter 
in the house of Rajarara, king of Bhima. This king, being 
himself a clever singer, was a great patron of music, and conse- 
quently soon became a great admirer ‘ of Tansen. The famous 
singer put up with him for sometime, but Akbar grow impatient 
of his absence, and so ordered his recall. Tansen bade farewell to 
Rajaram who, on his departure, presented him with a bracelet of 
the value of 50 lacs. For this magnificent gift, Tansen bowed 
down before him, and said Excepting you, my lord ! never 
shall I salam any body with my right hand — ^hitherto had I com- 
posed songs in honor of the gods and also in honor of the em- 
peror il^kbarj henceforth shall I commence to compose songs to 
thy hSnor.” 

. During the reign of Akbar,^Sur Das flourished in Benares. 
Ho founded the Ragini called Baroa. Besides these, there were 
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other eminent singers such as Lai Khan, Molla Ashak, Ilossaia 
Khan, Slia1i!ri\Panchu, Taz Bahadur, Tantarang and Surathseu 
&c., ^Yho devoted, their life to the cultivation and ad- 
vancement of music. Tlieso men were noted for their profi- 
ciency in singing Dbrupad, Tribat &o. They belong to the 
class of Kalabat, 

In the year 1200 A. D., when Lakshinau Sen wielded the 
sceptre of Bengal, there arose a groat poet of the name of 
Jaya Deba who wrote a “ Gita Govinda ” — a poem replete with 
beautiful songs got up with due attention to llag, Tan and 
Laya. 

Now, shall I give a list of those eminent singers 
whom Bengal is proud of, and whoso names are fami- 
liar to any Bengali who has some knowledge of music. Kaiu 
Prasad Sen, Gunga Narayau Ghalurjee, Kasul Box, Bam Nidhi 
Gupta (commonly known as Nidliu Babii), Sri Dhar Katak, 
Haru Thakur, Bam Bosii, .Dasarathi Baya, Madhii JCau, Baiu 
Sil &o., wore, and J adu Nath Bliattaoliarjoo, Gopal Prasad, Gopal 
Chandra Ohackrabarti (commonly known as Nula Gopal), Sambu 
Chandra Mukaijee, Maliesh Chandra Mukerjeo, Madhu Sudan 
Baiiorjoo &c,, are very able singers. Professor Kshetra Mohan 
Goswami and Dr. Souriudra Mohuii Tagore have taken to cultivate 
the ennobling art of music, and have been endeavoring ^to con- 
tribute much towards the advaucemont of the art of Hindu music. 
They are precious jewels of our country ; we are proud of them, 
Babu Bam Das Sen, Krisiia Dhan Banerjee , Nabin Chandra 
Datta, Sarada Prasad Ghosb, Kisori Lai Mukorjee, Mahendra 
Nath Cliatuijeo, are ardent votaries in the temple of music. Babu 
Sarada Prasad Ghosh, to whom 1 owo my vory liuuted knowledge 
of music, has beeu unceasingly pursuing the musical lore 
treasured up iu the various aiiciout and modem treatise of Eu- 
ropean and old Ilindu celebrity. 

We liave already said that particular seasons* of tlie year 
are appointed for the performance of particular Rays, Now we 
shall attempt to show, in a tabular form, the particular and 
Ra<jiim that ought to be sung iu the day and those iu the night. 
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DAY. 

Dandas. Rags and Raginis. ,r . 

1 to 5 Bhairab,* Bhairabi, Bangali, Ramkeli, Yogiya, Kliat, 
Asoyari, Gunkoli, Anand Bhairabi, Kalangra. 

6 to 10 Bibhas, Dovgiri, Knkava, Alabiya, Belaboli, Patman- 
jari, Sarfarda, Suha. 

11 to 16 Sindhura, Siudhubi, Siudbu-Kafi, Tori ( 12 kinds), 
Gujjari, Kafi. 

17 to 20 Brindabaui-Sarang, Gour-Sarang, Basaut,* Sudba- 
Sarang. 

21 to 24 Bliimpalasi, Rajbijay, Dbani, Multan, Pilu. 

25 to 28 Piirabi, Barati, Ahiri, Dhansri, Malsri. 

29 to 30 Sri Rag,* Toiig, Malav, Chita-Gouri, Sri-Gouri. 

NIGHT. 

1 to 5 Karaodi, Chbaynat, Kedari, Syam, Ilamvir. 

6 to 10 Iman, Kalyan, Purya. Jayjayanti, Bbupali. 

11 to 15 Kanra (18 kinds), Kbarabaj, Paraj, Arana, Sabaua, 
Bagesri, Sindhura, Lura, Malkosb. 

16 to 20 Bebag, Behagra, Tong, Sankara, Sankarabbaran, 
Surat, Jbijbit, Baroya, Megh,* Mollar (12 kinds). 

21 to 25 Natanarayana,* KeJara, Kedar-nat, Karnat, Doskar. 

26 to 29 Hiudol, Sobini, Kainod, Panobani.* 

30 Lalit. 

The Particular seasons and hours for tho performance of 
the Bags and liaginis, have boon appointed not because they 
would bo offensive to tho ear, if performed at any other time, but 
perhaps, if performed at the stated . season and hour, they would 
make better impression and effect on the minds of tho audi- 
ence. 


There is difference of nomenclature regarding tho 6 Rags. 
According to Someswar the 6 Rags are (1) Bhairab (2) Malav 
(3) Sri (4) Hindol (5) Dipak (6) Megh. 

According to Bharat tliey are ( 1 ) Bhairab (2) Malkosh (3) Hindol 

(4) Dipak (5) Sri . (6) Megh. 


»> 


Do . Do. __ Do. 

* Six 


Hanumant 
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5 , Lraliiua „ (1) Sri, (2) Basant, ('») Pancluini, 
(1) Bliairab, (7)) Mogli,. (6) Nata- 
narayana. 

Theso 6 liavo sprung from tho 6 cardinal notes, (tho 
7tli note Nikhad being witlioiit issue) that is to say (1) Bhairab 
from Say (2) Malab or Malkosh from Eiy (3) Hindol from Oa, (4) 
l)ipak from JUa, (o) Mogh from Pa, (6) Sri from Dha ; and they 
belong to the three familios, vi/., Omby Kharah and Swiimnia, 
lllndol and Malkosh belong to Orah family, beeauso 5 notes are 
used in their performance. Mcgh belongs to Kharah family, be- 
cause 0 notes are used in its porformanco. Bliairab, Dipak ami 
Sri, on aooount of tho 7 notes being used in their performance, 
belong to Sampariia family. Tlie number of Jiar/s and .Unglnm 
extant in our country now a days is about 126. Wo come to 
this number in tho following manner : — 

33ach Rag has (6 wives, 0 sous, 6 daughtors-ia-law, 1 male- 
friend and 1 female-friend) i, c., 20 momhors, 

6, Ita(jH will have (20 x 6) or 120 members, 

Therefore 6 Ragtiy 120 mombors w^ould give tho No. 126, 
Sir William Jones says in his ‘‘ Musical modes of tho 
Hindus” that ‘‘ every branch of kuowlodgo in this country, lias 
been emb(dlisliod by poetical fables and tho inventive talents of 
the Greeks never siigg(?stcd a more charming allegory than the 
lovely families of the six Rags named in tho order of seasons 
* * * each of whom is a genius or a domi-god, wedded to 

six llagiiiis or nymphs, and father of tho six little genii called 
his Piitras or sons. Tho fancy of Shakespeare and the pencil 
of Albano, might have been finely employed ‘in giving speech 
and form to this assemblage of new aerial beings who people the 
fayrio-land of Indian imagination. Nor have' the Hindu poets 
and painters lost tho advantages with whioh so boaiitiful a sub- 
ject presented them.” Tho six Rags are six very ancient mo^ 
lodles," slight modifications of whioh give rise to the so-oallod 
Raginis, By ,a oombination of each with its Raginisy new 
melodies are produced according to the canons of Hindu music, 
and these are the- or sons. The* secret of, and the poinC 
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of appreciation in, Hindu music, lie in tlie development of new 
melodies which can be referred, as if by kiiisiuanshfp to one of 
these families. A musical composition is seldom appreciated 
unless it bears the family features of the standard Rckjh. 

The Rays and Rayinis are described in our Shastras as so 
many gods and goddesses possessed of uncommon powers. Thus 
for example,^ it is said that the great Mogul emperor Akbar 
had the freak of experiineiitiug on tlie effect of Ray Dlpak, 
which is said to have the virtue of destroying by lire who- 
ever has the boldness to perform it. Ho asked Tansen to des- 
cribe the beauties of summer by that Ray. The celebrated 
singer at first tried to excuse himself but, being prevailed upon 
in right earnest to accede to the proposal, he performed the 
Ray which brought forth fire. Taiisoii suspended the melody 
and implored the emperor to spare him the extreme agonies he 
was suffering, but Akbar sternly refused, and at the close of the 
last strophe, the musician w’as consumed to aslios. Ilis two 
daughters hurried to the spot to rescue their father, performed 
the Meyh Ray which instantly caused copious rain, but to no pur- 
pose. The Raysy in our days, it is needless to say, produce no 
longer these marvellous effects. I leave it to my readers to judge 
of the truth or falsity of this anecdote! But this much we 
can safely affirm that although Rays and Rayinis are not capable 
of giving birth to such strange phenomena, yet there can not bo 
the least shadow of a doubt that they exorcise vast influence over 
the passions and feelings of the human heart. 

Wo shall now attempt to show what emotions or feelings, 
the Rays and Rayinis are intended to awaken in the mind. 
Love prevails in Srij Basanta and Pancham, Sublimity in Bhai~ 
rah ; love as well as heroism in Meyh ; heroism and surprise in 
Natanarayana, The chief characteristics of /S/7, are mildness and 
mirth ; those of Basant gaiety and sprightliness ; those of Bhai- 
rah gravity and grandness; those of Pancham richness, femi- 
ninonefes and delicacy ; those of Meyh solemnity ^ind gravity ; 
those of Natanarayana boldness, vigor and manliness. Hindu 
inusic^bounds with ii'i//.s*and Rayinis expressive of the emotions 
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of liiuglitor, compassion and love, bat and Judjlttis indica- 
tive of the other emotions, luave become rare. Our Hays and 
Rayinifi in general are marked by tender feelings, while songs of 
the western world are indicative of the rougher or heroic pas- 
sions. The Hindus have boon more successful in the develop- 
ment of the gentler feelings than in that of the heroic passions. 
“ Hindu music abounds in feeling and imagination ; but for 
bolder passions, we must look whore a colder climate devolopes a 
stronger race.’’ Hero is a list of the Rttyinis which are adapted 
to express different emotions. 

Em of ion of laughter, 

Sindhura, Tlamkeli, Bhupali, Bliairabi, Belabeli, Deskari, 
Kalj^aui, Dhansi, &c. 

Emotion of eompasfiion, 

Kanra, Purabi, Gouri, Kodar, Paharl, Bhupali, Sindura, 
Belabeli, Lalit, Patmanjari, Bibhas, Alahiya, Dovgiri, Jogiya, 
Bliairabi, Malsi, &o. 

Emotion of herown*, 

Sindhura, Nat, Sankara, Puriya, &c. 

Emotion of tore. 

Kalangra, Paroj, Kedara, Lalit, Kliat, Sohiui, Bahar, &c. 

All emotions. 

Lum, Baroa, Pilu, Jhijhit, Khambaj, Chita-Gouri, Tmni 
and Dhani. 

Wo have generally noticed in the preceding portion of our 
paper, the different classes of singers, we shall now endeavor to 
give the principal characteristics of each class, together wdth the 
names of eminent musicians belonging to each. 

Vocal Music. 

(First Cl vss) 

. Nayak. 

Nayak is one who is well conversant with the science and 
the art of iFarga* and Desi:\ music, and also who can teach song, 

* Margii is the style of music prepared by the Gaiylharcait and IlUhh\ 
t Den music comprises ah the various styles that obtain in different localities* 
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percussion anil dancing. Gopal, TJaijuboura, Amir Kluisru 
Bhagtiban, Diidi Khan, Dano were tlio six Nayafcs attached to 
the Court of the emperor of Delhi. 

(Second Cj.ass.) 

Gandharva. 

Oandliarva is one who is master of the Marrjn and Desi 
niusio but has not sulhoient knowledge of the scionco of music. 
Ilamju Kliaii and Subaj Khan were the two Gandharms in the 
Delhi Court. 

(Third Class) 

Gunhir, 

Gunkar is one wlio is well acquainted witli the art of Beal 
ninsio and has some knowledge of Marga music. Tansoii and 
Bhimani were Ounicars. 

(Fourth Oi^ass.) 

. Kalahaf, 

Those who can sing Dhrupad, ^ribat, &o. are called Kalahat. 
Lai Klian, Molla Asbak, Najani Khan, Ilossain Khan, Sliaik 
Panchu, Raj Bahadur, Tan Tarang and Surathsen, &c. were 
Kalahats. The last two were the sons of Taiison. 

(Fifth Class) 

KahaL 

Tliose who can sing Khejal, Telena, &c. are called Kahal, 
Sultan Ilassaiusikri, Sadarang and Adbarang wore famous 
Kabah. 

(Sixth Class) 

. AtaL 

Those who sing or play on instruments, without any 
salary, are called AtaL Such as Mirza Akkel and Amir Khusru. 

(Seventh Class) 

DharL 

Those who sing Tappas &o;, are called Dharis, Sori, Ham- 
dain,* Nidhu Babu &o., were Dham. 
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(Ei(nmr Cf.ass) 

• UpHtlhayii, 

He wlio is beautiful in appoaraiico, skilful in dancing, ablQ 
to play on iustrunibnts, aciiuainted with the art of olocution, is 
particularly conversant with Tm and Layn^ and is also an adept 
in the art of teaoliing, is called UjHidhat/a, Ilori Das Swaiui, 
Taiiseu, Hajuman, Siirdas &Q.y were known as Uptulliajiaa, 

Inst iiv m mma l M t sic. 
llinkar. 

Ihnkayfi are those who can play well on tlio Binn. Khaadara, 
(Jhaiid Khan, Mohainmod Khan, wore laiiioiis Bin/idra. 

Mardaiuji. 

Tho excellcut players on Mridanipi ( aro Mur^ 

da}i()l!<, Dliawani Prasad, Lala Kobalkisseii, Uolam Abbas, Sri- 
raiii Chackravarti, Pir Dux &c., Avero famous MardainjiH. Babu 
Kesab Chandra Mitra is now the most famous 3L(rdaniii, 

Secondly, Wo now como to Vadya or ‘percussion. It is 
dovelopod by Nad which undorlios the throe olemoii’ts of Sungita, 
(id and Vadya aro tho necoseary aooompaniTiients of nrifya, 
Vadya is regulated by tlio' diiloreut descriptions of tnafraH which 
are of five sorts, rtz,, lagha^ garti^ plnfa, ardhay and ana. The in- 
strurneiits by which Vadya is eliected, may bo divided into four 
classes, clz.y Anadha ), Sufiltir Ciliana and 

Ta/a ( o t). Instrumonts mado of animal skin, are calbjd Anadha^ 
such as 3lndangay Tabla, Khol, Dholak, &o. Instruments played 
by blowing witli tho mouth, are called Sa^hlVy sucli as llute, 
clarionet, tubri, sanai, &c. Metallic instruments such as Mandira, 
Kailal, Ghanta, &c., aro called Ghana, Instruments played with 
tlie help of wires, such as Tamhnray Sitafy BchalUy Esrasy Sarad 
aro called 2)tta, 

It is iioxt to imposible for us to precisely dosciibe how, w^hou 
and by^whoin the particular musical instruments wore first in- 
troduced into our country, but we can so far say that (Flute) 
and (Biua) are tlio oldest. It is recorded in tlio Maha- 
blxarat that at the time of tlie great churning of the oceaii^ 
a raro bamboo v?a3 found, the principal portion of which VV^as 
2 
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mado into a flulo to adorn the hands of Krishna. To^ tlio ^jfreat 
anohorite Narad is duo the invention of Jiinfr, 'Bhim aro of 
diverse kinds, such as SnUi Btnay Kachhopi Binn^ Snrcmcati Biua 
&o. Tumburu, a Gandharva, first prepared Alaponi Bbm^ 
■which in other words, is called Tamhnm. Amir Khasru made 
Sctar, Behahi or violin is an excolleiit instrurnont of music. 
Many have the notion that this instrument was first introduced 
into our country by the Portuguese. But this is not tlio fact. 
A writer in the Encyclopoe lia Brittanica saj^^s that formerly 
the people of India used Behala which tlioy called Samngl. 

Wo aro all familiar with the term concert or the music of a 
company of players. It is the sum total of the melodious sounds 
of different kinds of musical instruments turning in different 
octaves. The idea of this first struck Nidhu Babu and Itasik 
Goswami who prepared Akrai Badyaj with tho lielp of Eaja Eaj 
Krisna ; but it is Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore who, with 
the valuable assistance of the venerable Professor Kshetra Mohan 
Goswami, has introduced the so-called concert into Bengal. 
The orchestral music was first practised about 20 years ago, in 
the Belgachia garden of Eaja Pratap Cliandra Sing of Paikpara, 
at the time of the performance of i\i.Q Ratnabali Nniak, Under 
the kind patronage of tho Maharaja, this kind of instrumental 
music has much improved. The musical instruments commonly 
used in an orchestral party are — one harmonium, a pair of 
Behalm or violins, a pair of tenors, a pair of flutes, one clarionet, 
one violoncello, one double base, one Mridanga^ and a pair of 
Karatals. 

Thirdhj, ^ritya or dancing is of two shorts — lmy% (^t^T) 
and tandab The dance of the females is called lasyn 

and that of tho males is called tandab. It is an unquestionable 
fact that tho sight of dance produces pleasure in tho rairfd. If 
we look into our shastras we shall find that Mahadeva and •Vishnu 
and ot^r gods knew and used to dance. Among mortals, many 
of the ancient Hindu rajahs cultivated dancing. The old Maha- 
bharat points out how ^Arjun was adept in the art of danc- 
ing. When he, with his four brothers, served in the house of tho 
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king of Virat, his duty was to teach the king’s daughter to 
dance. 'I need not point out instances to show that dancing was 
in vogue in our country from time immemorial. Dancing, if 
I may be allowed to call it, is inherent in man’s nature. It is 
as natural to express grief or sorrow by means of tears, as it is 
to express gladness by means of dancing. We do not know 
how pleasure is derived from the constant motions of our hands 
and feet, but wo are pretty certain that they are indications of 
gladness. None, perhaps, will deny the fact that dancing is con- 
ducive to health, adds strength to our limbs and promotes cordi- 
ality and friendship. Although it is so useful, still our country 
is in sad want of it.. Unlike the irroprohonsiblo mode of dancing 
that obtained in our country in days of yore, the manner that 
is now in vogue, is most condemnable. Dancing, now a days, 
is no more the representation of sacred love and affection which 
animated the heart of the ancient llindiis.” The movements 
and gestures generally exhibited by the dancers, are indicative 
of immorality and licentiousness, Tandah dancing is almost 
rare. Lai^ya dancing is mostly practised by professional women, 
whose spriglitly movements aiid gestures tend to rouse evil 
passions in the minds of the spectators. People ought to desist 
from the practice of bringing those dancing girls into their 
houses, who generally conduct themselves most shamefully iu the 
presence of respectable ladies and gentlemen, most of whom, wo 
fancy, feel dishonored at their abominable conduct. A change in 
the mode of dancing is highly desirable. 

Now, I shall conclude the subject with one or two fartlier 
observations. The origin of the music of India is lost in the 
days of mythology. In the^ edic epoch, it had its development, 
but gained the highest culture in the. time immediately before- the 
Mahammodan conquest of ludia. The period preceding* the 
Mahammodaii era, was a time when India enjoyed the sweets of 
liberty, when peace and prosperity reigned throughout the entire * 
length and breadth of her wide domain, .when music was culti- 
vated with the greatest entliusiasm and ardor. Since the advent 
of the Mahammedans, since the departure of freedom from the ^ofL 
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of India, and since the commoncomont of tlio age of thraldom, 
music has steadily declined so that, far from being the high art 
cultivated by the learned, it has fallen to the illiterate. The fine 
arts, ciz.f poetry, music, painting and sculpture, are the arts 
which depend chiefly on the labors of the mind or imagination. 
They flourish in a country where freedom rule?!, when peace and 
contentment smile. They are too delicate to stand the rigor of 
subjection. The rich and palmy state of music during the old 
days of Greece, Home, Italy and India, Avill boar out otfr opinion. 
The true causes of the decline of music in India, may be the 
following i — 

(1) Change of government. 

During the ascendency of the Mahammedans, Hindu music 
underwent material alterations. The Mahammedans not having 
proper music of their own, converted our music into a variety of 
styles agreeable to them. 

(2) Want of a proper system of notation. 

We do not mean that no system was extant among the 
ancient Hindus, but the ancient notation was somewhat imperfect, 
and did not facilitate much the acquisition of the knowledge of 
the art of music. The teaching of tho art, has gradually become 
mechanical. ‘‘ Had it not been the case,’’ writes Dr. Sou- 
rindra. Mohan Tagore, in his ‘ Six Principal Hags,’ “ tho prac- 
tice of Sanskrit music would not have been almost wliolly lost, 
and its rich treasures would not have sulferod so much wreck.” 

(3) Paucity of books on music. 

A groat many of the treatises on music were lost during the 
Mahammodan rule. The few, whoso names we hoar, a^:e also rare. 

(4) Tho jealous conduct of mtffeic-mastors. 

* The music-masters or . oHiadSy as they are called, ignorant 
generally as they are of the other branches of knowledge as a 
rule, do not unreservedly teach their pupils. They fancy that 
bIia^M they teach all that they know, they would erelong bo 
thrown into the shade by their pupils. 

(5) Want of musical schools. 

This is a great desideratum. In Europe, there is scarcely a 
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scliool wliero pupils do not learn music. Tliore students win aca- 
demic honors and scholarships for successfully passing in music. 
Here no such scliool is in existence. As Government has been 
encouraging in schools the study of tlie various branches of 
knowledge, we hope to see it introduce music as one of the 
branches of liberal education. 

The deplorable state of Hindu music induced Dr. Sourindra 
Mohan Tagore to establish and maintain at , his expense the 
IJengal Musical School, with a view to elevate this noble art to 
its pristine position of honor, and to bring it back to its prime- 
val standard of purity. Wo do not know liow far ho ha^ 
been successful. But wo wish that tho fervency and enthu- 
siasm with which ho* took his start in the right direction, may 
continue unabated. Let not worldly aggrandisement, tho ac- 
cession of titles and honors that are coming to him from 
different quarters of the globe, divert him from the lino of 
action lio has already taken. May ho not, in tho heyday of 
temporal advantages, slacken his zeal and energy. 

Oh ! for tho day when every school in India would* teach 
music as one of tho useful branches of knowledge, when music 
would bo considered as one of the cliief accomplishments of an 
educated man, wlion every boy and girl* would pursue and learn 
music along with other subjects of study. 


THE BENGAL PEASANT. 

CXIAPTEU II. 

( Conlhiucd from parje 311. ) 


While upon this part of our subject, wo cannot too mucli de- 
plore the habit which tho members of village panchayats have of 
late displayed of champortous dealings in others’ litigation and of 
maintaining it in an unwarrantable manner. There is nothing 
unlawful in a mail's readiness to help* another when for want of 
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fmids lie cannot carry on a particular^ law-suit against a redoubt- 
able adversary, but wlien tlio motive for giving help is illicit pecu- 
niary gain or pleasure in seeing another’s ruin, it is shameful in 
the eye of social ethics. 

However oripplod the Pancbayat system is in the Ijowor 
Provinces, and though its judicial or qmsi judicial functions have 
long since ceased to exist, its jurisdiction over matters, social 
remains in its pristine vigour. Infringements of the rules of 
caste, infidelity on tlio part of women, and social scandals, are 
dealt with by the Panchayats in a truly Draconian fashion. 
The sanctions which tlioy are armed with in the adjudication of 
social wrongs, are punishments by way of lino or excommu- 
nication. If the ofTonco is of a light compioxion, the delinquent 
is let off witli a simple fine, in other cases the ban of excommu- 
nication is pronounced. In sundry cases, the fine is sometimes 
no other than an authoritative command to entertain the villagers 
to a grand dinner. And oven the particular dishes to bo served 
up are authoritatively prescribed. Should the dinner be not of 
the sort proscribed, a second dinner is thrust upon tho delinquent 
as a fine for contempt of orders. We know of an instance where 
a poor weaver was obliged to feed his yillage-friends twice, be- 
cause on tho first occasion ho did not regale tliom with molasses, 
but substituted sweetmeats in its place. Now, though the assembled 
guest made a sad havoc of those dainties the weaver was severely 
scolded for having introduced an in novation, opposed to esta- 
blished custom, and a second feast in which there was to bo the 
molasses, was imposed by way of penalty. Another example by 
way of illustration. Among potters, it is customary with tho 
host to take a lamp filled with mustard-oil, to anoint tho foot of 
his guests when they are asleep at night. Tho poor host was 
all diligence in tho work of unction, but it so happened, a 
mischievously inclined guest who had slept in tho same bed with 
a do55|n others, managed to conceal one of his legs so that it 
reniained unanointed without reckoning whether ho. had anointed 
an even number of legs. The poor host went to bed, thinking all 
was right, when lo ! just* as he awoke in the morning, there was 
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sucli an iineavtlily nolso in tho outer corapaitmont of lus house, 
that he could riot for tho life of him detormiuo wliat tho cause 
was. lie camo out, and to his utter dismay found one of his 
guests extend to him an unanoinled foot, and wofully contrast it 
Avitli tho oily luck of its fellow. Tlio result was that the un- 
earthly noise was soon sliut up, and tlio judgment which the 
Pancliayat delivered was, that tiio liost do by joining tlio palm of 
his hands, and putting a rag round his nock, beg pardon of Iiis 
guests and feast them afresh. 

But however expensive this method of undergoing punisli- 
mont may be, it can not stand any comparison wliatovor to 
tho other whicli is frequently pronounced, viz , excommunication. 
Foreigners and towns-folk can not conceive of the enormity of 
tho sufferings and privations attendant upon this ban. It implies 
not merely a suspension of or a severance from all those good 
offices between man and man which tho social code prescribes. 
It is not merely a cessation of tho pleasures of social gatherings 
or re-unions. But it is infinitely worse than these. The cultiva- 
tion of the doliuquont’s land by diired labourers is interdicted. 
The barber would not remove tho sliagginoss of his hairy head 
or faco. Tho laundress would riot bleach his clothes. Tho Miilia- 
jan refuses to give him a loan. To speak to him is an act of im- 
purity. To associate with him is immorality personified. Ho 
must lot his children, howovor marriageable tliey may be, remain 
in blessed singleness. His dead are untouched, and his cere- 
monials are unattended. 

Such are tho horrors of excommunication when pronounced 
upon a rustio delinquent. Ho must endure thorn for years and 
years, till social rage is softened down or a penance suitable to 
the enormity of his offence is made. Where tlio penance is a 
religious one the ceremony adhered to is somewhat as follows. 
The delinquent’s head is shaved and a quautflfcy of cow-dung 
varying in particular cases is prescribed for him to swallow; pre- 
sents ho must make to Brahmins and priests — and as a crowning 
act, ho must feed tho offended villagers to their heart’s content. 
All this -is undoubtedly very liard and humiliating in -tlib 
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extronie, but tliore is tins redoeming feaiiire iii it tliat its objoot is 
to I’ejiress scandals wliioli arc always revolting to’the good sonso 
of the rural comniuuity. 

These scandals and tlieso indigenous methods adopted for their 
repression generally become tho fertile source of an evil whicli 
deserves to bo hero noticed. It is tho party- faction, which passes 
in our villages, by tho name of Dala-dalL No Whig interchanges 
more rancorous feelings with his Tory adversary, than does ouo 
rural party with its rival, though there is no political question 
at stake between thorn. Much of the Mse litigation which sees 
tlio light of our Courts, a groat ratio of crime which is perpetrated, 
are traceable to tho party-feeling, which is a chronic disease with 
the rustics. 

Thus have wo soon that the Panohayats liavo exorcised and 
do still exercise . impoi'tanti powers. In Bengal, their judicial 
functions w'ore recognized as in the other PresiJeucios. The 
Village Pauchayats iu tho Madras Presidency are invested with 
tlio power of deciding potty cases. In the Lower Provinces 
Government have recognized* only their civic functions and 
iu coiisequonoe of tliat recognition have appointed tliem mombors 
of municipal corporations of Town Committees and village Coun- 
cils. As such their business is to look after tlie assessment, reali- 
zation of rates and taxes, local couservTancy, roads and bye-laws. 
Some of the village peasants have been made Honorary Magis- 
trates, members of Education, Ilospitul and Hoad cess Com- 
mittees. 

In connection witli the administration of jusilco, tho revival 
of the Paiichayat system iu Bengal has been proposed. Those 
who advocate this change do it for its cheap and indigenous 
characteristics. Whether the proposal is in consonance with the 
spirit of modern times, and whether . it would sooure bettor 
results, are questions we cannot pause hero to discuss iu detail. 
To our mind, the proposal appears to be a retrograde measure, 
as thg%llowing considerations will show. 

I. A careful study of tho organization of village Panchay- 
ats tends to land us iu the conclusiou that it is a creature of the 
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old palrlarojial system '’which ‘is fast falling into pieces. The 
Panchayats were hitherto looked upon with awe and reverence, 
because village society was completely Vitliin the meshes of patri- 
archal authority. The transition stage which Bengal is now 
Xmssing through, has undermined or upset men’s confideRoe in 
those institutions. In matters pertaining to right and property, 
the edict of the Maiidal is very little respected now, and his autho- 
rity absolutely questioned. The villager is under th^ belief that 
the Mandal is less impartial now than before, and this means the 
abatement of his patriarchal authority ; with tlie decline of patri- 
archal autliority, the idea of personal freedom is gaining ground. 
Self-respect and self-importance are virtues which the villagers 
are fast learning to appreciate. 

II. Another reason against the resuscitation of the Pan- 
chayat system in Bengal, is, that her ideas of property and 
ownership have since the last 20 years undergone such an 
abnormal development as to render the enunciation or exposition 
of them* by indigenous tribunals wliolly inadmissible. We have 
thrust upon the people law after law, statute after statute, cut and 
dried after tlie finest European model, regulating the most com- 
plicated of human rights and obligations, and if the laws are to 
be applied to the practical affairs of^life at all, none but intelle- 
gent and trained judges can apply them. Think of the ludici'ous. 
figure which village Panchayats would cut, if they were called 
upon to decide a case involving right of easement. The very 
idea is preposterous. Village society has passed from its i>ri- 
mitive simplicity to one of greater complexity, and how is it 
possible for indegenous institutions to adapt themselves to the* 
solution of complexities without a. corresponding change in their 
subjective organism and fundamental structure ? You can not 
drive back society to its simple stage and its simple ideas. This 
would be as impossible as to drive it back to its nomadic life and 
nomadic wants, 

III. If .the logic of facts tell a true tale, the village Pan- 
cliayats have failed to discharge even the most elementary func- 
tiou which under tKe extisting law they are invested with. Take 

3 
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for inatanoe tho assessment and realization of the village rates — 
the rural conservanoy and other matters which as . Municipal 
Commissioners or members* of Town Councils they have lawful 
jurisdiction over. The past history of their acts reflects great 
discredit on them as public bodies. Barring exceptions, a Moffus- 
sil Municipal Commissioner means one who at the expense 
of the community keeps the portion of the public road in front 
of his own .house in good order, who taxes himself as lightly 
and his unfriendly neighbours as tightly as he can ; who under 
the cloak of his official position puts his neighbour to endless 
worry and harassment for the seeming violation of some conser- 
vanoy bye-law, whereas really his object is to wreak private 
vengeance. Public feeling is so much against his worship that ho 
is maliciously styled the ‘ lord of the privies and latrines.’ If in 
such trivial matters he is apt to play the tyrant, you can imagine 
what he will be when he is confided with powers affecting men’s 
person and property. 

Leaving the subject of tho administration of justice by 
'rural Panohayats let us once more direct our attention to tlio 
present economical condition of tho superior •peasantry, as con- 
trasted with that tw-enty years ago. Tho most superficial 
observer must have been struck at, tho sight of their continued and 
increasing prosperity. There is no class of tho population who 
has been so greatly bonefitted by tho rise of prices in tho market 
as the superior peasants. Whether tho rise of prices was occasioned 
by scarcity confined to a partioulai local area, or whether it 
was importation on a high scale, it brought into the superior 
•peasants’ coffers more money in the shape of profit, and while 
ho is getting richer every year, tho middle class men are gotitng 
poorer and poorer. What adds interest to his position is, that 
though his profits are increasing almost in a geometrical ratio his 
K^xpehses have liot risen to ,any appreciable degree. So far as 
the articles of food are concerned, most of them are raised by 
him, others there are which are obtained by barter, at rates 
; which are hoary with the stamp of custom. The only article 
which he strictly speaking buys is salt, but evon hero taking into 
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account its cleapness and the insignifioanco of its consumption, it 
iufmitesimally* augments the cost of his living, even where there is 
a rise in the value of that necessary commodity. In regard to 
labour its increased price very * little affects the class of tenants 
we arc spealdng of; with them even the price of hired labour is 
regulated by immemorial custom, and though af times it is broken 
through it is only to give to the labourer a trifle more than tho 
customary rate. The hired labourer is to his peasant master 
almost what the Norman villien was to his allodial proprietor. 
The labourer dines at tho family board of his master, and 
clothes himself in the same way and with the same appliances, as 
covers his master’s nudity. In respect to the acquisition of 
.luxuries, tho peasant is influenced^by the notions of fixed capital. 
Tho ornaments on his wife’s person and tho valuable things lie 
has, constitute so much capital that is stagnant. They certainly 
do not tend to diminish his wealth. 

In tho absence of statistics it is ditficult to say what ratio 
the superior peasantry bear *to the entire population. It varies 
and must necessarily vary according to the economical conditions 
of each district. I venture' to think that it varies from 5 to 15 
per cent. In llooghly, Burdwan and tho 24-Pergunnalis the 
ratio I apprehend verges upon tho maximum, the minimum 
prevails in Boliar, But this is a mere conjecture. 

If wo pause to analyse the economical condition of the 
superior peasantry, we are forced to say that’ it admits of 
considerable improvement. As a class, they are steeped in stolid 
ignorance. Not to speak of their incapacity to read and 
write, the stock of Intelligence which they posses incapacitates 
thorn from understanding their best interests. The rule of 
conduct they abide by is what was aiiounced ,by their bless-, 
ed ancestors, which it is sacrilegious to infringe or violate. 
The same articles of food, the same method^f oonstruotiiig their 
habitatibn, the same implements of husbandry which were in 
v*gue during the regime of their groat-grand fathers, are ad- 
hered to with something like a child’s fondness. They are 
impervious to the* impulse which science and the progresarof 
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the useful arts have imparted to human industry. It is dis- 
tressful to contemplate the progressive environment bnoompass- 
ing them and the rank conservatism deeply rooted in their inward 
constitution. Tell them that if they were only educated, if they 
knew the use of better implements of husbandry, ^and if they 
only exercised prdi)er discretion as to what crops and to what 
extent they grew, their condition in . life would he better and 
more prosperous, they would bless you for your ' good* wishes,- 
hut with an ominous shake of the head tell you the non-posthumus 
tale. 

The first agency which yon should employ in improving 
the condition of the peasantry, is' education on a more ex- 
tensive scale than exists at present. The influence of mass . 
education has not been sufficiently powerful in reaching 
tlie inmost recesses of peasant-life, and though the present 
system of mass education, young as it is, ought to secure 
our warmest sympathies, still we should not allow ourselves 
to he beguiled into the belief, that it is all that is reqtuired. 
What we want is a more extensive plan of education in the use- 
ful arts, that would open the eyes of oui' peasantry to under- 
stand what is most conducive to their interests. Lot them but 
learn how to secure a better stock of cattle in lieu of the sorry 
lobkinjg ones they have. Let them effect such a moderate revolu- 
tion in their existing rude implements of agriculture as may con- 
sort with the best results without waste of physical labour. Lot 
thbfu understand that the object ri cultivation is to secure 
the most valuable crop with the smallest quantity of labour. 
Let them feel that withoirt the best manners the quality of all 
land deteriorates, and, that it is science alone which can aid 
them, in preparing the host manure. This would oonstituto 
nearly the entire training which our peasantry ought to have. 
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CHAPTER XVlll. 


It was the pleasant month of March, when a young man was 
seen sauntering in a mango tope beside the lazy Ohurni. The 
day had been sorely sultry, as if the sun had resumed absolute 
mastery over sublunar things after a temporary collapse. At 
noon. Nature Jooked one blaze of light. The stillness of 
death pervaded the entire world of life, save where the bleating 
of a stray sheep or the btllowing of a cow disturbed the dead 
monotony. With the setting of the sun, Nature seemed vivified, 
and sucli a joyous evening it w'as ! The sky above was faultless- 
ly blue, relieved only by a few streaks of red, which the god of 
day had loft behind. Tho rippling waves in the glassy stream 
playing with tbo water-lily raised in your breast a host of 
pleasurable feelings. The cool zephyr charged with fragrant 
odours from unknown lands cooled your heated brow and impart- 
ed to you tho freshness find buoyancy of youfh. The mango 
tope Avas aglow with myriads of opening blossoms exhaling their 
native perfume to delight your sense and captivate your mind. 
Tho song of the feathery trib^, tho humming of bees, the gentle 
murmur of the flowing stream, the echo of dying sounds far 
away in the hamlets, •all lent aid in brightening tfoo scene. 
The young man placed in the midst of such a glorious scone, 
thought he W'as in fairy land. Ho felt the soporific effect of 
sweet languor seizing him, sweet because soporific and soporific 
because sweet. Atone time het was disposed to be gay, but in 
the next moment tho solemness of the evening • dispelled his 
gay mood and he thought of becoming serious. Continued 
seriousness*^ was again impossible, for it melted directly. He 
heard^ tho chorus of tho birds and saw tho amorous contestf 
between the loving bee and the loved blossom. Oh ! his 
was an indiscribable"^ mood of ♦mind, known only to those 
who have felt H. It was not ecstaoy, gushing through^ ttie 
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gates and avenues of the mind? It was neither still solomuess, 
but a solemnly sweet and agreeably solemn mood, • And as the 
shades of evening closed around him and heightened the lands- 
cape, his mind underwent a corresponding elevation. 

The reader maj' think all this to bo a prelude to love-making. 
No suck thing. I hate love-making in a mango topo. I intend 
to speak of tho emotions .aroused by such a scenery I jiavo at- 
tempted to describe. It may bo love if that bo tho mood of your 
mind, but it is not necessarily that. It may bo sorrow, and one 
may enjoy such a scenery with no bettor companion than liis 
sorrows, Eetirod from tho buzz of life, I have at times relished 
tho sweetness of sorrows with a groitor relish than clsowhore, 
and I have known of people who court such scenery for cultur- 
ing other emotions, such as poetic, metaphysical or religious. 
Homer would not Iiavo been Homer, had ho hailed from Soudan 
Virgil would bo insipid were ho a Dane. Had Mahomet aud 
Chaitanya exchanged nativity, tho former would have lived on 
oats and the latter on beef-steaks, Man is essentially the crea- 
ture of circumstances. Eliminate tho climatic influences and -his 
local surroundiilgs and substitute others in their place, he thrives 
differently. 

The young man, whom we have introduced at the opening of 
this chapter, is no other than llajnbhadra. Ho has come home 
on a visit to his mother who is on her death-bed. It was some 
pulmonary disease and fever, brought (hi* by anxious thought, 
want and misfortunes. Though over since lier son’s marriage, slie 
had been in receipt of a monthly aid from his fathor-in-law, it 
was given as a sort of benevolence, and her inward natur# smart- 
ed under a sense of humiliatioji. It was humiliating to tliiuk 
she was an object of chai-ity. It preyed on .her mind bringing 
in the end tho ailments we have described. Though too late, 
Bambhadra put her under tho treatment of the village liabiraj* 
•who h^^given her plenty of Lukhibiimh pills f to take, but with- 
out any effect. So the case of the patient had been pronoimood 

* An iudigenous ttative yhysioila. 

• J[ {Saakc poison pills, • 
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hopeless anti she had been advised to think of her life be- 
yond the grate. 

This was not Rambhadra’s only matter of conoeni. Shyam- 
dyal Sing, the unscrupulous moneylender of Sivnibas, had already 
put him into court for a matter of Rupees three hundred and 
odd duo on that bond which Rainbhadra had executed in an 
hour of distress, and what was worse there was a distress-war- 
rant hanging on his property, in anticipation of judgment being 
passed in favor of tlie creditor. 

At his fatlier-in-law’s, lie had been latterly very unhappy. 
The hallucination that it was a paradise, wliich liad seized him 
immediately after his marriage, soon vanished, lie .saw that his 
wife was no better than her mother, a bad tempered, self-willed 
scold. Taraka alwa3^s taxed him for being fed and clothed by 
her father to minister to her comforts. Ghaneshyam tliough 
kind to him began to eye him with less interest tlian had been 
his wont ; and as for Ilirimba, why — she would love him as the 
God of her fithcr"^’ and when angry would not hesitate to offer 
ohlatiom of dirt to his father.t 

So that Rainbhadra’ s was at this time in an unenviable situa- 
tion. He did not know what to do, where to go, whore to com- 
pose his aching heart. lie had come to the mango tope in the 
evening to commuuo with himself, with liis sliattorod .affairs, 
witli his sorrows and misfortunes. Ho looked wistfully at tho 
gliding stream and tliought rrpoii ‘ to be or not to be that’s tho 
(liiostion.’ ‘ No, that cannot bo, for I am still young,’ pondered 
he, * and at my age man should rear up life and not put out its 
light. Besides, who knows that a bettor future is not reserved for 
mo. Who knows that a bright suiishiuo is not postponed to ray 
starless night P’ Ho wished from the bottom of his heart, that 
his mother would soon die and relieve him at least of one anxiety. 
But again, thinking it to bo a unfilial and unholy wish, ho 
checked tho rising sentiment. ‘As for this scoundrel, 'Shyarndyal, 
I know not, . what to do with him. Why not, finish him and 

* All expressiou of Pbat endearment. • 
t Indicent dcsicratiou of tlic manes of the departed. 
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leave things entirely to'ilio. chapter of aooulonts ? No there is 
ooiisiderahlo risk to be niii thereby. The rigour ot the law, the 
gallows are terrible deterrents/ As ho walked up and down the 
tope, each time ho plucked a flower from the thorny bush and 
compared it with the condition of his graceless wife. ‘ It is just 
like my wil’e showy and attractive so far as the out^vard goes, but 
of thorny origin and thorny all round. How foolish I have been 
to link my fate to a tlioriiy woman, and how blessed I would have 
been in leading a single life !’ He passed for a while with down- 
cast looks. Lifting his head, he thought ho heard a rustling 
sound at tlio further end of the tope,, behind a bush. The rustle 
was followed by an interchange of words of which his ear caught 
the following, 

^ What ! young woman, you are hero P playing the hide and 
seed P^ asked a gruff voice. 

‘ Yes, I am here, what^s that to you ?* answered a soft 
female voice. 

^ Know you not that a reward has been offered by the Police 
for your apprehension repeated the same graff voice. 

‘ Let them take me to tho Tliannah if they choose, but you 
mind your own business,^ answered the female voice witli great 
indignation. 

* .Go to perdition.’ 

This dialogue had an electrifying ^effect on Ramhhadra — 

^ Who can this female be P and why is she here at night fall P and 
how came she hero P.Has she any business with me P Is it love P 
I never loved her. Oh yes, her smiles did captivate my heart at 
one time, but I have scattered to the winds what alfeotions I had 
for her. Shall I see horp no. Possibly she has come to impli- 
cate me in that culpable flight from the Thannah, years ago. 
No I must shun her like poison, Let me take to my heels by 
this way so saying Eambhadra ran from the’ tope by the <jp- 
p6mte end, -without meeting the female. # 

But scarcely had he proceeded a few paces, '^hen the same 
gruff voice followed him in hie flight, vooilirating as loudly as 
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‘ Is .this your filial duty to woo a cursed woman in a man- 
go tope, when your motlier is dying 

* Havo you como from your fathor-hi-law’s to lovo your old 
mistress, an old offender who has all along evaded the clutches 
of the law ?* * 

‘ I am not going to tell any body that you and that woman 
have been caught here in sweet companionship. But stop, young- 
man, don’t run, and I’ll oonimunicate to you the sad news that 
your mother is a stiff corpse.’ 

Ilecognizing the voice of the vociferator, Rarabliatlra 
stopped to gather the intelligence and when ho understood its 
purport, put spurs to his heels again to mourn the loss of his 
surviving parent. 

Reader ! you have beei\ very anxious for Kokila. Hero 
she is to relievo you of your anxiety, only five years older than 
when you saw her last. 

^Vice is.a monster of so friglitful mien, 

As, to bo dreaded, needs but to bo scon ; 

But, *80011 too oft, familiar with her face, 

Wo first oiiduro, then pity, then ombi'ace.’ 

■ Popo.^ 

CnAPTEIl XIX. 

It was verging upon oiglit o’clock when Ranibliadra I’oached 
home. On crossing its tlireshold, lie was mot by some of his 
IdusmoTi whoso prosonco tliore was caused by the rather sudden 
deatli of Ills raotlier. Far from lotting the house of death 
remain quiet, out of rovoronco to tho docoasdd, ,they* wore 
making suoli an unearthly noise as to stun your oar. Somu 
had brought one or two bamboos, others were hurrying for one 
or two ^torn mats. Some string had heon proourod. So that 
when Rambhadra dropped in, ho saw liis kinsmen woro*addro 3 S- ^ 
iiig themselves to tho removj,il of liis mother’s corpse to the 
place of cremation. ^ Some of them ta^jod liim for not havii^* 
been dutiful to a dying parent, others paraded their zeal and 
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earnestness in helping the dying to take the name of the. Creator 
in her last moments. Ramhhadra thanked thorn for doing all that 
he should have dono, '.pleading indisposition, whioli had led 
him to leave the house at such a crisis. 

Having composed his multifarious thoughts as fast as he 
could, ho schooled himself to prove equal to the occasion. So 
taking off his shoes, he gently proceeded to the spot where his 
mother lay a stiff corpse to eye that^faoe palo and frigid with 
deatli. Ho felt her palm and the soles of her feet, and tliey 
were marble cold. Ho opened her .eyelids and found the oye- 
halls still. All this time, tears wore trickling down his cliecks. 
And as the thought that it was all over witli her gradually 
dawned upon his mind, ho fell flat on the gronnd, and cried liko 
a child, till ho could cry no morq. His cries forced many a 
matron toleave her house to console him. . • 

Regaining some composure, Rambhadra saw Ins kinsmen 
bringing down his mother’s corpse into the comt-yard. Tliero it 
was wrapped ronnS with a torn mat and then bound fast by moans 
of a cord to a bamboo with tho chaunting of the ilamo of Hari,"^ 
it wiis raised on the shoulders of his kiiismon, preparatory to 
its being carried to the place of cremation. All tho way, tlio 
procession made groat noise, chanqtiiig tho name of Ilari. 
Elderly women understanding what tlio noise meant coolly spat 
on the body of their cliildren as a safeguard against similar 
mishap, and forbade them to go out of tho house, while tlioy 
themselves peeped from behind their windows dt door posts. 

Tlio place of cremation was ono of horror. . Remote from 
the haunts of men, its isolation ^ was sufRcient to raise in your 
breast \he Wildest of fears. And then tho associations connected 
with it. A dark tank with plenty of rank vegetation in. its bed 
and on the sides with a flight of broken steps — trees bare of foliage 
on account of tho co-nstant perching of the raven and the vulture, 
^nvited by dead bodies, earthen pitchers lying topsy turvy all 
remind, bamboo-shafts charred at one extremity, heaps of charcoal, 
bones and skulls scatt ered in endless profusion, and a brood of 

* Kri^Uua a god of the Hindu pautiicon, 
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(logs perpetually howling for human flesh, complete the picture of 
this dismal place. Hero you see a huge pyre slowly burning 
away the dead body it surrounds. There you witness a smoul- 
dering' pyre rekindled by . bamboo shafts. In one spot you see 
a disconsolate mother lamenting over the corpse of her beloved 
son, elsewhere the heart-rending siglit of a young woman apply- 
ing the match to the face of a beloved husband meets yflur eye, 
Here a skoleton-like priest is ofliolating to help the dead in ferry- 
ing over the Letlie ; there you are accosted by tlie spectacle of 
pitchers of water being poured over the hot ashes of the departed. 
The very place puts fear into every brain. You feel as if life 
was the idlest of vanities and hiynanity but the most evanesoout 
of dreams. 

But to resume our narrative. Rambliadra had the corpse 
of his mother brought to this spot. Ho did not himself carry 
it on liis shoulders, because the rural matrons had advised him 
not to do it, his wife being in the fatuily way and it was un- 
propitous to touch a corpse under that circumstance. The corpse 
was taken down the flight of steps and placed so that the legs 
remained submerged in water. The priest oflioiating in that 
gloomy abode of Death haggled for his foe, and this being set- 
tled, certain texts wore repeated and the dead body was laid on 
a newly made p3''ro. Some cakes wore made With rice, cltirified 
butter aiurplantains, and shoved into its mouth, and with the 
recitation of a few more texts, the pyre was kindled by a distant 
cousin of Kambhadra’s. . 

In about four hours poor Anjana’s * mortal coil’ was reduced 
to ashes, whatever remained unconsumed was. thrown into the 
tank, and many pitcherfuls of water were thrown on the ashes. 
The pitcher was then put on the site of the cremation, and those 
who liad boon instrumental in burning the corpse turned their 
backs at tlie pitcher and pelted it with stones without looking at it. 

This being over, the party bathed in the tank\ Eambhadra 
put ou his«mourniug, consisting of a piece of cloth wrapped round * 
hi's waist and a scarf made of another piece, with an iron key 
suspended like the scarf of aristocracy. * ^ *• * 
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When the party re-entered the village, it was tw,o o’clock in 
the morning, liambhadra got into his house, but it apjjpared to 
him to be a wilderness. What with the darkness of the night, 
the moaning of the sleepless winds, the cry of the jackal, the 
croaking of the frogs, tho more ho thouglit .upon the scenery of 
the place of cremation, the more a morbid fear of the uneartlily 
and unJcnowu seized him. It was a sort of stupor which fiKcd 
him to his seat paralyzing the energy of his limbs, lie thought ho 
heard tho moans of his dying mother in tho next room, begging 
him to nurse her more diligently. At one time ho thought ho 
heard she was reviling him for being a graceless son all his life, 
at tho next moment expressions of love and affection came out of 
her lips full of encouragement and hope. 

Sorrow and fatigue, fear, and stupor have their effect only 
for a time. Eambhadra fell into a profound sleep which lasted 
. till tho break of day. When ho opened his eyes, whom should 
ho see, but young Kokila bonding over him with a fan in her 
hand. 

* Sleep, that knits up tho ravelld steam of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore laboxir’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast, — ’ 


THE MONTH. 


As we anticipated, the new ministry is resolved on evacuating 
Afghanistan. It will, however, take sometime before the evacua- 
tion becomes an accomplished fact. There are fifty things to 
attend to. It will not do to retire from tho country in its 
present state of anarchy and confusion. Things must bo put 
in order. It. appears from interpellations in Parliament that 

g ibul will be sooner evacuated than Oaudahar. Jiixt we dou^t 
ppose that Candahar will bo annexed. The sooner this dis- 
graceful businosif is at au ohd tho bettor it is for the good both 
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of tbo Afghans and of tlie people of India, as the latter have 
to pay * tlio J)iper. How much hotter would it have been if 
British troops had never boon marched into Afghanistan. It 
>fould ^ve saved the lives of some thousands of people ; and 
we would not have boon out of pocket to the tiino of some seven 
crorcs of Rupees. But then Lord Bcaconsflcld’s master-strokes of 
policy would not havo been disjdayed. Now that the Jew is not 
at the holm, one begins to breathe frooly. 


The minds of some people seem to bo greatly exorcised 
about a- telegram Reuter sent sometime ago to the effect that 
“ the Manpiis of Ripon in reply to a doitutation of the Indian 
Council at Downing Street, said tliat as regards the question of 
education, ho should follow the linos of the Court of Directors- 
Despatch of 1854/’ Wlio and what are this ‘ Indian 
Councir? It cannot bo the India Council of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India, for they would , never think of 
sending up a deputation to tliOj^Vieeroy elect. A correspondent 
’of tho morning papers throws light on tliis mysteriously- worded 
telegram. It seems that some good folks in* London who tako 
interest in education in ’ India liavo formed themselves into an 
associatioub, and^styled themselves General Council of oduoation 
in India/’ It was this body that sent a deputation 'to tho 
ijfklarquis of Ripon shortly before his Lordship left England. 

' Let no ono indulge tho fancy that there is to bo any change in tho 
educational policy of Government. The present system is based 
on tho Education Despatch of 1854, and will be no doubt 
maintained by the new Viceroy. Those who are pf the opinion 
that Government should retire from higlior education, and should 
concentrate its energies upon the oduoation of tho masses, are 
labouring under a mental lialluoinatiou. The time has not yet 
come for the adoption of such a policy. Tho Despatch only, 
contemjplates tho arrival of such a time in some future time.. 
The present is certainly not that time. 
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It should seem that the British Indian Association has been 
forestaVcd by tho Marquis of Ilartingtoii in their wish to soo 
a Royal Commission appointed to overhaul Indian affairs siuco 
the abolition of the East India Company, for we learn that tho 
Secretary of State for India intends in the next session of 
Rarliament to move for a Committee of Enquiry into the 
provisions and operations of the Act of 1858 for tho better 
government of India.” This is as it should be, though in our 
opinion a Royal Commission sent out to this country would be 
infinitely bettor than a Committee of the House of Commons ; and 
chiefly for this reason, that it would be iinpractioablo for ablo and 
experienced native gentlemen to go to England to give oviden’ee. 
If India on account of religious and social prejudice cannot go 
to England, it would bo generous for England to come to India. 
If the mountain would not come to Mahammad, Maliammad must 
go to the mountain. It would bo perhaps as well if the British 
Ihdiaa Association made an early representation to that effect to 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 


The Marquis ftf Ripon sot foot on Indian ground on tlie 
31st of May at six o’clock *in the evening. His Excellency was 
received by the Governor of Bombay and all •the Botabilities 
of the . western capital. On the following day, that is tho 1st 
of June, the Municipality of Bombay presented to hun an ad^ 
dress to which His Excellency made the following reply : — 

“ I assure you I am deeply sensible of the great responsibility wliicli 
lies upon me in respect to tlic groat office which Her Majesty has been 
pleased to entrust to mo. Wo are told it does not become him wlio puttctir 
on his armour to* boast himself as a man who takes it off, theroforo Iain 
not at all inclined on this occasion to make to you, and through you to the 
community of India, any largo promises, or lay before you any extensive 
programme. I should prefer ihat your judgment should be pronounced, 
as I am sure it will be intelligently and fairly, on my conduct when you 
have been ablo to judge of me by my acts. It will be n)y constant en- 
ij^avour to devoto earnestly and assiduously any powers I may posses 
‘fallhfwlly to discharge my duty to my Sovereign and to the people of India. 
You have alluded to that grievous aillictiou of famine, which, during many 
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recent 5 Tars, 1 ias^ from lime to time, been prodiiciivo of se ^rcat 
{uid misery to a large portion of the population of this great empire. I 
trust it may please God in His providence to grant ns now a cycle of more 
prosperous years ; but I hope also that the lessons of the past, hard though 
they may have boon, will not bo lost on the Government of India, and that 
wo shall profit by the experience which we have gained during those years 
of suffering, both in preparing such measures as may bo calculated to guard 
against the reciirrenco of the evil, and also meet in a most effectual manimr 
tliat groat misfortune, if over we arc called on to do so. You have spokoTi 
of the war \yhieh has been raging without intorinission for the last two 
years on our North-Western Frontier. No one can think of that contest 
without feeling his licart beat quicker with an honorable and just pride at 
th(3*recolloction of gallant deeds which in this war, as on so many previous 
occasions, have been performed for our Queen Kinpress and for oiir country 
by Her Majesty s troops, European and Native alike ; and we arc proud to 
recollect that in this late time both those services have shown themselves 
able to maintain the great and glorious reputation W'hich soldiers of England 
liavo won for her in every quarter of the globe. It will bo my most earnest 
endeavour to bring that war, so far as lies in my province, to an early and 
honorable conclusion, in the hope that with rctiiriiing peac5 the Govern- 
ment of India may agiiin bo able to devote its iittention to those works of 
internal improvement to which yon have so wisely alluded. I can assure 
you that if it should he my lot, during my tenure of otlice, to contribute 
in any degree to the development of the resources of this great country, 
agricultural or industrial, and' to proinoh; to any extent the happhiess and 
welfare of the p(3oi)lo of India, of all races and crcfMls and .classes, 
especially the prosperity’ of the great musses of the people, I shall esteem 
♦l the highest honor of my political life.” 


Tho mall brink's us details of the deputation of the General 
• Council of Education which waited upon the Marquis of liipon 
before his lordsliip*left England. Tho deputation, which was in- 
troduced by Lord Halifax, the author of tho Education Dospotach 
of 1854, presented a Memorial signed by 25 chairmen or secre- 
taries of 14 religious sooieties, tho purport of which was that-^ 
Government should gradually withdraw itself from ' tho higher 
oducatiofi of tho people except by giving eucouragement through, 
tho system of grants-iii-aid, and that it should pay greater atten- 
tion than it has hitherto done ’to tho promotion of the elementary 
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education of -tlie masses. Lord Eipon, aftor making somo 
preliminary enquiries and after expressing groat satisfaotiou at 
meeting tlie deputation, made tlio following judicious remarks : — 
But wo must bear in mind tlio peculiar circumstancos of our rule in 
India. It is; if I may use the expression, one of tlie fundamental principles 
of the constitution of India, that the Bril isli Government will in no way, 
direct or indirect, interfere with the religion of the Native races, or do any 
tiling calculated to arouse the slightest suspicion of such interference in 
their minds. To this our faith is pledged, and by this pledge honor and 
wisdom alike require us to abide. Tlicrc is scarcely any question with res- 
pect to which it is of more importance to keep this principle steadily in view 
than that of education, and I rejoice, therefore, to observe that you recognize 
this fact in tlie memorial which 3*011 have presented tome,. 1 am al»iR of 
opinion tliat it is the duty of the Government of India to observe entire 
impartiality' in dealing with this subject between the various Christian bodies 
which exist in'India, and by these two rules my conduct as Govcmbr-Goncral 
will bo guided. I aln very glad to find myself in entire concurrence with 
you in the approval whicli you have expressed of the great Despatch of 
1854 on education in India, with which the name of Lord Halifax will ever 
be connected. Tliat Despatch lays down clearly and forcibly tlio broad linos 
of the true educational policy for Iiulta, and upon those linos it will bo my 
desire to work. It would bo improper for mo, and you will not, I aia sure, 
expect me, to express now any opinions upon matters of detail. It will bo 
1113" duty, when I get out to India to examine all such mattcivs carefully in 
the light of tlio information which will then be at my disposal ; but I do 
not think that I shall bo guilty of any indiscretion, if I tell -you* even now 
liow mucli I sympathize with 3’our desire to promote the extension <5f 
elementary education among the poorer classes. That has been an especial 
object of interest to mo for many 3’cars iu Kngland ; it will not be less so in 
India. In conclusion, I have only to thank 7014 every sincorely, gentlemen, 
for having thns made known your views to inq. It is a great advantage to 
me to have this opportunity of learning the opinions of those who have * 
labored so long and so zealously iifthis noble field of work, and 1 am very 
grateful to you for having ali’orded it to me.” 

Somo time ago a Mia^on was established at Dollii called tlio 
Cambridge Sfission to Delhi, aud now a similar Mission has been ' 
^^}|^augurated for Calcutta odlled tlio Oxford Mission, to .Calcutta. 
It does not appear from the* proceedings of the meeting hold in 
ttie Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford what the precise nature of this 
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now Mission is ; but it should soom that its chief object is to pro- 
duce a Christian influence among the ed^'cated natives of 
Bengal. Government gives a purely secular education ; it des- 
troys. old beliefs, but supplies no new ones. The Oxford Mission 
proposes to supply a now and the only true faith. This is no 
now object ; for it was the very object which Dr. Dull* had in 
view when, exactly half a century ago, he established the General 
Assembly’s Institution ; and it is the very object which the mis- 
sionaries of the Free Church of Scotland and of the Established 
Church of Scotland are so nobly and so successfully carrying out 
in our day. Only Dr. Duff had an immensely more arduous 
task before him. He had not only to construct ; ho had first to 
destroy ; for the Government had not in those days appeared in 
the field witli its educational battering-rams and siege-trains. 
But though the object is not new, wo give the Mission the right 
hand of fellowship, and pray that it may bo as successful as tho 
Scotch Missions. 

Though wo are ourselves personally not only Protestants but 
Presbyterians — and Ooiieva is at a greater distanco ( not geogra- 
phically ) from liomo than Oxford — wo confess wo have not the 
remotest sympatliy with ilie unenlightened intolerance and ig- 
norant bigotry displayed by tlie British Keformation Society in 
their petition to both Houses of Parliament, in which they protest 
against the appointment of Lord Itipon to the Viceroyalty of 
India, and urge its cancolmeiit “ without delay.” Much as wo 
admire tho heroic and God-fearing Puritans of old — and they 
were amongst tho noblest of the liuman race, — wo can hardly ad- 
vocate the introduction into modern society of some of their in- 
stitutions and practices. We can now-a-days hardly insist on 
every member of Parliament being “ a godly person,” and on 
his taking tho Communion. Wo understand tho principles of 
toleration much better than those noble Puritans did ; and to 
iinitato tlix^m in their intolerance is, in our opinion, to do discredit 
to their memory, and not to honour them. Tho groat crime of 
Lord Ilipon is, that he is a man of religious earnestness ; for 
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mono but an earnest man would at sucli groat saorlfioo. forsake tfie 
religion of his fathers. Tlie British Boformalion Society would 
not, wo presuino, have stirred at all, if instead of a seriously reli- 
gious mau, a freo-thiukor and liboriiiie had been entrusted witli 
the vice-regal sceptre of India, 

Wo always liad a very high opinion of Col. Gordon, general- 
ly called Gordon Pasha, llis enterprising character, liis indomi- 
table will, his sincere and fervent piety, have often excited our 
admiration. It is therefore with regret that wo advert to his pro- 
ceedings in connection with the Private Secretarysliip to the 
Viceroy. In England ho consented to become Private Secretary 
to Lord liipon, came out with his lordsliip, landed at Bombay, 
and then — resigned. Nor did the letter ^vliicli ho sent to tlio 
newspapers mend the matter ; indeed iu our opinion, the 
letter made the matter a great deal worse. The loader of tlio 
Ever Victorious Army has in tliis business inilicted on himself 
a severe defeat. In the fird placc^ why did he over accept tlio 
post knowing as lie did that Lord Pipoii was a lloiiian Catliolie 
Wo believe Colonel Gordon is of tho Baptist persuasion, and 
Baptists have heart-hatred of Romanism. It is strange ho 
should have accepted tho Private Secretaryship. But in (he 
Hccond plaee^ having accepted the post, why did ho throw it up ? 
This shows a vacillation of purpose and inconstancy of will 
scarcely in keeping with tho leader of the Ever Victorious Army. 
But it may be said that his conscience prich.cd liim, that ho re- 
pented of his rash and inconsidorate act. Well, but does not 
Col. Gordon, in (ho (hlrd place^ assort that tho Lord is with ilio 
Marquis of Ripon in tho administration of this empire ? If the 
Lord bo with tlio noble Marquis, why could not tho gallant 
Colonel be with him P Is the ColonePs conscience more scru- 
pulous than that of the Almighty — supposing tho Almighty to 
liavoy tike human beings, a conscience ? Or does the Colonel keep 
more select company than tho Almighty ? In the fourth place^ 
*if Col. Gordon could not conscientiously remain in liis post, ho 
might have privately tendered bis resignation to the Viceroy, 
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and gone away. "Why write to tho uewspapoi ? ? lie evidently 
thought that tlfo eyes of all India wore upon him, and that 
tlieroforo liis resignation required an explanation. And yet, 
in (Ik;, jiflh place, ho gives no explanation IIo gives no reasons 
for his resignation. Uo merely says ho made a mistake in 
accepting tho post, hi the, sixth anil M place, tho letter is in very 
had taste. Tho Colonel actually condescends to freo tho Viceroy 
from all hlamo — as though tho Viceroy stood in need of suoli a 
cortificato. As if tho Colonel had said — “Ye people of India ! I am 
resigning my post, hut don’t tliink tho Viceroy is to hlamo in 
this matter. Oh, dear no. IIo is a good man, a nohlo ruler. 
Don’t think unworthily of him because I have resigned.” Having 
thus patted tho nohlo Marquis on the shoulder, tho gallant 
Colonel disappears from tlie shores of India. But though wo 
have spoken soverely of Col. Cordon’s Jiaseo, wo regret his 
resignation. As an upright and consciontiou.s man, lio migliL 
have done a great deal of good. And tliough one should not 
do evil that good may como, Col. Grordon might have said in 
Ids heart witli Naarnan, tlio captain of tlio host of tho king of 
%ria — “ In this tiling tho Lord pardon thy servant, that when 
my master goeth into tho house of Itiinmon to worship there, and 
ho loanoth on my hand, and I how myself in the house of llim- 
mon : when I bow down myself in tho liouso of Rimmon, tho 
Lord pardon thy servant in this thing”: — thougli wo are cou> 
fidont Ilis Exoolloucy tho Viceroy and Covernor-Goncral would 
not have extorted from Col. Gordon in tho Catholic Cathe- 
dral tho samo obeisance which Benhadad domauded from his 
general Naarnan in the house of lUmmon. 


Tho Marquis of Ilipon reached Simla on tho Sth Juno, and 
assumed tho reins of Government. Wo hope and trust that his 
Lordship’s administration will tend to promote tho welfare of tho 
people of India. 
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OURSELVES. 

In commencing the ninth year of our editorial labours^ we 
desire to express our gratitude to that Almighty Father who is 
the Health of our countenance and the Length of our days, for 
having given us strength and energy during the last eight years r 
to conduct, however unworthily, this Magazine, for tho instruc- 
tion and entertainmont of our countrymen. On a review of the 
labours of the last eight years we are struck with a sense of our 
shortcomings. In the original Prospectus which we issued to- 
wards tho middle of the year 1872, we said that tho Magazine, 
“besides containing articles on light literature,” was to “take up' 
all important questions connected with Indian politics and 
society.” Articles on light literature and on Indian society 
this Magazine always had, and will continue to have. But we 
must confess that for the last few years wo scarcely took up any 
important qtiestion of Indian politics. And yet there was a 
reason for this. The Bengal Magazine was started when Lord 
Not. hbrook ascended the viceregal throne. During the whole 
of his lordship s administration wc discussed in these pages, 
from time to time, many of the political questions of the day ; 
and w« state a simple fact when we say that some of those 
political articles attracted the notice of the head of the Go- 
vernment of’ India. When Lprd Northbrook resigned his high 
office and loft the. counti*y, we left eff writing on politico 
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Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, which knew not 
Joseph.” Then followed a reign of terror under the auspices of 
the Beaconsfield ministry. Circulars were sent to Government 
officers commanding them not to cJdit newspapers without 
especial permission. Kestrictions were laid upon the press* 
The vernacular press was gagged. Under such circumstances* 
we, as Government servants, could not write on political sub- 
jects without feeling an unpleasant sensation as if a halter 
were round our neck. We therefore eschewed politics. With 
the accession, however, of a Liberal Ministry, and the advent to 
India of a Liberal Viceroy, a change has come over the spirit 
of our dream ; and we purpose henceforward to take up, 
occasionally, important political questions, especially such as 
are connected with the welfare of the millions of India. 

We intend also to add another feature to the Magazine.'' 
We have said that we shall from time to time take up in 
these pages such political questions as are connected with the 
welfare of the people of India. But the true and permanent 
welfare of a nation is not so much dependant on politics as 
on other things^^ We have faith in political advancement, in 
economical reforms, in social progress, in moral improvement; 
but we have greater faith in the efficacy of Religion."' It is 
Righteousness alone that truly exalteth a nation.' This is the 
deliberate statement of the wisest king that ever ruled a 
kingdom ; and this is also our solemn conviction. We don’t 
disbelieve in politics, or economics, or sociology, or ethics. We 
believe they are all good in their way. As long as wc are 
members of the body politic, as long as we have to manage 
affairs either public, or municipal, or domestic, as long as we are 
connected by social and moral ties with our fellowmen, so long 
must we take interest in political, economical, social and 
moral questions. But Religion exercises an influence superior 
to and deeper than these. '^It is that which puts the crown on 
all h^provement, on all progress. Although, therefore, we re- 
gard with favour and cordially welcome any reforms in the 
political, economical, social and moral state of our country 
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we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that India cannot be 
raised frtoi her present fallen condition without the benign in- 
fluence of Religion. ^We shall therefore watch with lively 
interest, in these pcages, the progress of True Religion in this 
country — and by True Religion, we, of course mean Christianity 
— advocate the cause of Missions, and discuss from time to time 
all important questions connected with the spread of Chris- 
tianity in this laud, and with its infant Church, the members 
of which, in spite of what others may think, must be acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be the most enlightened and most ad- 
vanced section of the native community of India. Nor let 
our readers think that this Magazine will be converted into a 
religious Magazine. It will not be a religious Magazine in the 
usual sense of that phrase. It will be as literary as ever, as 
political as ever, as sociological as ever, as ethical as ever. It 
will retain all its old features — a new feature will only be add- 
ed to it. 


THE BENGAL PEASANT. 

' Chapter HI. 

Tlie Sativan or Capable. 

The second great class of the peasantry of Bengal is styled 
the Sativan, They are called the 'Sat-Grihasta\ class in Nud- 
dea and Jessore. As we have remarked elsewhere, the word 
‘Satwan* literally implies, capability to pay rent ; and this in- 
cident was originally viewed as the index to a cultivator's 
good status. But in common parlance, a Satwan peasant is 
one who is free and easy, so far as his life and profession are 
concerned. The difference between him and the superior tenant 
is strictly speaking one of degree and not of kind. In fact 
the sjiiperior peasant is a Satwan of a higher order. The Sat- 
wan's property consists of a few cottahs of homestead land on 
which his house stands, an adjoining tank and orchard, a hold- 
ing comprizing 20 to 100 biggahs of rent-paying land, on which 
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a yearly rental varying from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 is charged. He 
may occasionally own small fragments of rent-free kind. He 
may in many instances have some surplus grain stored up in 
his barn — sufficient for a years* consumption. His cowshed 
contains a dozen of bullocks or buffaloes and one or two milch 
cows. He has the necessary implements of husbandry — and 
some seed-grains. His cupboard contains a few brazen plates 
which ho feels indispensable. His w-ardrobe has a few 
pieces of cloth of coarse texture in addition to those worn by 
himself and by his family. 

Be his property what it may, there is no denial that its 
corpus consists of rent-paying land. In some instances he has 
hereditary rights in them, and when such is the case, he has 
power to alienate it by sale, gift, or will, just as he lists. In 
many instances, though the lands descended to him in the or- 
dinary course of succession and inheritance, he is incapable 
of alienating them without the consent of his landlord, unless 
there was a custom which dispensed with the consent alto- 
gether; while in other instances he is no more than a tenant 
from year to year, or for a term of years, liable to be ejected 
at the will of the landlord or on the expiration of the term, 
as the case may be. The first class of rights are called 'mattr- 
usi" literally ' ancestraF ; the second, are called ‘ occupancy 
rights’, and the last are * ticca' or miadi rights. Occupancy 
rights were recognized for the first time by Act X of 1859, and 
though their origin is a matter of much dispute, still there can 
be no harm in now calling them statutory rights. The 
maurusi and ticca rights are the offsprings of contract or 
custom or both. Then the tenant is either a khoodhust or 
pai-kust tenant, according as he was a resident cultivator or 
not.^ And if his holding existed from before the Decennial. 
Settlement, he is denominated iatemrari tenant. 

Unlike the superior peasant the Satwan, as a rule, is an 
unceaaifig labourer. Not only does he till the land with his 
own hands but irrigates it with water carried from a consider- 
able distance, and when the crop becomes ripe, cuts, and 
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stores it himself. In these he is assisted by the male 
members -of his family and sometimes by the females. Accord- 
ing to his mcans^ ho engages the services of hired labourers* 
whom he looks upon more as friends and co-adjiitors than 
dependants. Irrespective of the cultivation of the land, and its 
nccessaiy adjuncts, he is the builder of his own house, the 
digger of his own pond, and the thatcher of his own cottage. 
His children wait upon him in tho field with his meals and 
graze his cattle. 

The women execute all indoor work, including the threshing 
of the corn and the extraction of the grain. Sometimes they 
go to the field to pluck fruits which have become mellow, or 
take out from the earth such of the succulent roots as he might 
have grown. With regard to the execution of all household 
work including cooking, cleaning of the plate, the swee2)iiig 
of the house, the bleaching of clothes, the Satwan’s females 
position is no better than that of the superior peasant's females. 
Sometimes they also carry grain or vegetables to the nearest 
lair for sale or for barter with other necessaries of life. 

However multifaiious the domestic duties of the peasant 
females, they do not admit of any comparison with tho 
hardness of the work done by their husbands or male 
relations. Correctly to conceive of that hardness, you 
are to conceive of land being ploughed up at least three 
times with the aid of tho rude implements, and harrowed 
twice where tlie soil is alluvial the task is not so difficult; but 
it is quite different where it is rocky or hard clay. The irri- 
gation of the soil is sometimes an awful task. To effect it, 
water is sometimes brought from a distance of two or three miles 
by means of artificial conduits, and raised from its level by an 
indigenous contrivance. A small bamboo-mat made into a 
semi-conical shape is worked by means of two strings fastened 
at each extremity of the baso of the cone and pulled by 
two men. Each pull raises a bucketful of water, and the water 
thus raised * is collected in a small reservoir, which opens 
into a long conduit. . Sometimes iiTigaticjp is indispensably necea- 
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sary for the ploughing of the land, as the natural hardness of 
the soil precludes all dry-cultivation, if I may use the expres- 
sion. Of course, this is not the case in all districts of Bengal. 
The Eastern districts have greater humidity in the soil which 
makes cultivation a comparatively less difiQcult job. 

The manuring of the soil is imperfectly understood by our 
peasantry. The manure employed consists of oil-cakes, 
decomposed vegetable matter, ashes, cowdung, or clayey subs- 
tance removed from the bed of some stinking pond. No 
sort of animal or bone manure is used. 

The entire arable land at the disposal of the peasantry is 
divided into three principal classes. First, the superior land 
on which crops are grown by rotation. They are called the 
**d6hl' or double-crop land. Secondly, the suna land on whic^ 
the avAi or early paddy crop and sundry winter crops are grown. 
Thirdly, the aali land, which yields the amon or late paddy 
crop. The agriculturists consider it hopeless to cultivate 
Jali lands for purposes of raising more crops than one. In 
East Bengal, lands are either Jali or humid, or Banga or 
highland. 

The domestic habits of the Satvjans are frugal. They 
have, in seasons of plenty, two meals a day. ’ The food consists 
of coarse rice and vegetables. To this, fish — where easily pro- 
curable, is sometimes added. Other animal food is a luxury, 
which the peasant never dreams of taking. Where fish is very 
cheap as in East Bengal, it is a staple food. Fish oil is stored 
up as a sort of grease, for the preparation of curries and for 
purposes of lamp-oil. The articles served up for the Satwan’s 
luncheon are fried rice, molasses, and fruits or succuleiit roots. 
In times of scarcity, the Satwan sometimes has no more than 
one meal a day; and water — plants, leaves of trees, and other 
vegetables which can be had for the gathering, are served un- 
to supply table deficiencies. 

As iVla, the Satwan is neither so free and easy in his cir- 
cumstances as the superior peasant is, nor so straitened as his 
i. inferior, the Natwan. He has enough to eat and drink and 
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iiiilcsa there be a scarcity or a bad season ; his life is one of 
contentment and domestic ease. 

In some dikricts the improvement which the Satwans have 
made in their condition is remarkable. There is more surplus 
food in their barns than in former times ; while in their house 
there are more articles of luxury than their forefathers 
ever possessi.d. This change for the better is due to the rise 
of prices, wliioh they have taken advantage of to the fullest 
extent. 

But although the condition of these peasants appear to 
bo getting more and more hopeful, they are subject to all the 
miseries wliich a bad season may bring in its train. In Bengal, 
scarcity has become almost chronic in somo district or other, 
and if the peasantry of one portion thrive, it is only at 
the expense of those of another. When a bad season sets 
in, the satwan peasant is compelled to raise money either 
by the sale of surplus food in stock or by a loan. Then 
ho must to pay his landlord’s rent, and where his stock 
of food is exhausted, for the maintenance of his family 
and children ; where the last urgency stares him in the face ; 
the loan is a grain loan. 

In this country the lender is styled the makajan, and the 
borrower is his Khatuk or Asami. Several indigenous methods 
by which a loan is secured are in vogue. Hitherto it .was 
secured by word of mouth, and the obligation to repay was 
considered a sacred one by the debtor. The debtor thought 
that who ever assisted him in his hour of need was a minis- 
tering angel sent unto him, and it was a great sin to 
evade or refuse payment. The consequence was, that he 
looked upon his mahajan as his ma hap (mother and father). 
This procedure must have prevailed for a very very long time 
without any necessity being ever felt for its repeal; gradually 
it underwent slight alteration, and though the contract to 
repay was restricted to word of mouth, the inabajan made a 
note of its substance in his memo-book. This still obtains 
in some districts in its primitive form, though in others the 
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system has developed itself into one of keeping books in the 
regular and ordinary course of business. 

The indigenous system of securing loans by mere word of 
mouth or by a note made in the lender’s memorandum book 
is being fast superseded by contracts in writing, which the 
borrower executes. These are called tamassiilcs or bonds, 
which clearly set forth the amount received by way of con- 
sideration, the date when it is to be repaid, and the rate of 
interest to be paid. The repayment of the loan is ordinarily 
made \vith the harvesting of crops, sometimes the bonds con- 
tain a simple mortgage of the debtor’s landed property. Con- 
sidering the ignorance of the borrower, his inability to write, 
the execution of these instruments is complete when he affixies 
a mark in them, or when this is impossible his touching 
tho pen is construed as tantamount to actual execution, 
Registration is resorted to when tho amount of tho loan is 
somewhat higher than ordinary. When the borrower is unable 
to repay and desires to come to terms with his creditor — a 
further instrument of the nature of a kistibancli or instalment 
bond is executed. The lender totals the money duo to him 
for principal and interest . and deducting paynieuts made 
and any portions he may bo generously inclined to rellnqish, 
gets the borrower to execute a new contract for the balance. 
In tiiis manner, the borrower goes on for years and years, 
executing new contracts securing tho repayments of accumula- 
ted debts — ^which originated with a petty loan. We liavc 
seen instances where a small debt of eight or ten Rupees 
gradually expanded itself into two or three Immlred Rupee.s, 
and outlived two or three generations of the debtor. 

With regard to the repayment of loans, the practice in some 
districts in tails much hardship upon the debtor. The prin- 
ciple of the existence of a loan on all his property being 
traditional, a sort of distraint without the knowledge or aid of 
any edurt of justice is made of his or )ps, and appropriation 
of the same towards the satisfaction of the debt with or with- 
out his consent is rcadiljr made. If the lender is a generous 
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man, he leaves a small maigin for the support of the borrower 
and his family. For the borrower to get credit for any pay- 
ments made either directly or indirectly as above, he has to 
pay to his lender’s agent, a perquisite cither in coin or grain. 

And though ho may be a good pay-master in this respect, 
he docs not necessarily get a correct receipt or information of 
the correct balance. With mahajans generally, the practice is 
to give as small credit as they possibly can. The misappro- 
I)riatcd crops are invariably under weighed or under measured 
and under valued. A portion goes to reward the officer who 
eftbets the measurement or weiglnnent. In short it is one sys- 
tematic spoliation which the borrower must put up witli in the 
matter of the credit. Wliore cattle are appropriated the same 
sort of luidcrvaluation is resorted to. 

Olio may bo at a loss to understand why the borrower quiet- 
ly allows himself to bo the sad victim of spoliation. The 
reasons which influence him to be so are — 

Firstly, because it is inherent in his nature to look upon his 
creditor as his greatest benefactor. 

Secondly, because he believes that to kindle the wrath of 
the mahnjaii would be to liasten his own ruin. 

Our humble e.xperioncc is, that the above reasons which in- 
fluence the dcbtor’vS conduct are quite cogent, constitute^ as 
the bulk of our peasantry is, as no prudent money lender would 
advance them loans. The chance of realization is in many 
instances so remote, on account of the abject poverty in 
which the peasants sometimos are, thav money lending and the 
pernicious system of realization in vogue must go hand in 
hainl. For the borrowers to look upon their mahajans as their 
ma hap would be just the sort of feeling which the mahajans 
would foster and encourage, and thereby hoodwink the debtors 
from looking into their sinister motives. 

Again, nothing is harder for the peiisautry tliau to* be com- 
pelled to pay off their debt in a lump. In many cases it is 
sheer inability that is at the bottom ; in other cases a 
sense of reluctance. Only let them ]pay by instalments and 
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they would do any thing for you. We have seen hundreds of 
cases in which the debtor had a pretty good defence at law if 
he would only make it, but ho preferred to allow judgment be- 
ing pronounced upon confession, in the hope of getting the 
indulgence of paying off the judgment by instalments. For 
him, the payment of his entire debt in a lump, means sure 
ruin. It means the selling out of his land and house, cattle 
and implements, grain and all. It means starvation and 
destitution of shelter. Far better, infinitely better, the pay- 
ment of fabulous sums, indefinitely postponed, than an 
immediate payment and its train of ghastly consequences. 

When such is the disposition of the borrower, it is no 
wonder that a class should spring up into existence to be their 
befitting counterpart. With the mahajan, nothing is a 
source of greater chagrin and heart-burning than the final 
discharge of a debtor, the final dissolution of an obligation to 
pay. Final discharge and final dissolution imply so much 
loss of business and the escape of many 'birds from his hands. 
It is his nature to view the bundles of bonds and obliga- 
tions as so many good investments, upon which his affluence 
and social position depend. lie allows his bonds to remain 
unpaid and his decrees unexcuted, because they operate as 
the sword of Damocles over the heads of his debtors. 

But the denioializing results that flow from the contrac- 
tial relation under review have yet to be detailed. To be a 
debtor not only implies a legal obligation on his part to pay. 
It is in many cases an absolute sun'ender of his natural rights 
as a man and a citizen. How many of them, alas ! are 
the veritable serfs of ^ their creditor. If the creditor's lands 
f|jre to be ploughed, his garden to be fenced, his live stock to 
be grazed, or his family to be attended to, the debtor must do it 
without hoping any recompence for all his toil. Whatever 
the-^ebtor may raise in the shape of corn or vegetables, fruit 
or flowers, the creditor has the prior right to appropriate it, with- 
out thinkiug of paying for it. The debtor must do a menial 
s\orvaut’a work or keep guard over his mahajan's property or 
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person. He must be ready to fight his mahajan’s battle as 
a sturdy . yeoman, must qualify himself to perjure on his be- 
half, and even must share with him the comforts of a prison. 
The records of our courts are replete with illustrations of the 
brutal conduct of the mahajan towards his debtor, when the 
latter hesitated to fulfil the former s notion of indebtedness. 

It is not our intention to identify each and every mahajan 
with a rapacious wolf, or every debtor with that of a lamb. 
There arc mahajans whose kindness and forbearance towards 
their debtor verge upon ascetic self-denial. There {ire debtors 
whose independence and uprightness, self-respect and honour, 
would do credit to the human race. But these arc exceptions 
which should not be confounded with tlic generality. 

Looking at the constitution of the creditor and debtor classes 
the rapacity and unconscionableness of the former, the 
poverty and ignorance of the latter, and remembering tlie 
difficulties attendant upon the realization of debts, it is no 
wonder that the former should exact interest at exorbitant 


rates from the latter. In fact, the covetousness of the 
mahajan to levy, and the readiness of the debtor to pay, at 
such rates, have become proverbial. The rate varies with 
the ease or difficulty of realizing the debt, and in this res- 
pect, it follows a natural law. The lowest iu existence is 12 
per cent per annum whore jewels or moveables are pledged. 
Whore laud is mortgaged, the rate varies from 18 to 24? per cent. 
In other cases from ISJ- to 150 per cent. Where grain is 
lent, the interest is 50 per cent for each year the loan remains 
undischarged. But the rate which is normal with the peas- 
antry to pay is two pice per Rupee per month, or 37^ per 
cent. The payment of interest has all along been considered 
as a condition precedent to the payment of the principal. 

In India, the question of interest has at all times presentetl 
diflicuHies of too gigantic proportions to be adequately grap- 
pled. It is a shoal on which the skill of the administrator, the 


wisdom of the law-giver, the impartiality of the judge, and the^ 
sympathy of the philanthropist, have foijndered. The sympathies • 
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of these eminent servants of the public have oscillated between 
the borrower and the lender, and sometimes they are enlisted 
on the side of the former and sometimes on the' side of the 
latter. If we go back to old Hindu times, we find that 
the rates of interest actually demanded amounted to usury. 
Mr. Harrington in his Analysis, p. 182, considers that the 
Hindu legislators have expressl}^ sanctioned the customary 
interest of the country. In Mahomcdan times, notwith- 
standing the stringent precepts of Islamisrn to the contrary, 
the customary rates of interest were directly or indirectly 
tolerated. About the commencement of the English rule in 
India, the customary rates had become exorbitant, that the 
Legislature of the day thought it expedient to repress it by a 
statutory enactment. 

(To be coiitimicd.) 

HISTOEY OF THE HOOGLY COLLEGE 

BY ONE OF ITS FOiaiEU MASTEKS. 

The history of the Hoogly College irresistibly suggests to a 
contemplative mind the truth of tlio observation with winch 
Pope opens his Rape of the Lock, about the mutability of hu- 
man calculations, and the mysterious ways in Avhich the veriest 
triile in mundane affairs is by an over-ruling Providence com- 
pelled to contribute to mighty revolutions in the physical, 
moral, and intellectual world. If, on the one hand, the ill-ad- 
vised punctuation in a ro^^al mandate jeopardized the life of 
an innocent subject, a slight solecism in the last will .and testa- 
ment of a private individual has, on the other, promoted the 
regeneration of thousands who, but for the accident, would 
have been constrained to satisfy the cravings of their hungry 
intellects, with the stinted curricula of indigenous Patshalas 
in ttiVMofussil. 

Little logic and less rhetoric would be required satisfactorily 
to establish the position that Haji Mahomed Mohsin could not 
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have been particularly anxious to transmit his name to posterity 
as a friend to the diffusion of a literature, in which the Prophet, 
for whom he annually observed the rojak, and for whose sake, 
voluntarily tearing him^solf from the luxuries his princely for- 
tune placed at his command, he performed the arduous liaj, 
is ijwariably mentioned in terms by no means flattering to the 
prophet himself, or complimentary to his faithful followers. 
Could ho by some sort of prescience anticipate the contingency 
of the protracted litigation which mainly contributed to the 
accumulation of the tempting surplus, provisions would cer- 
tainly have been made for the absorption of the whole, by 
sapplcmental JygheerSy and stipends to be held in 

perpetuity, by paper-pupils, never guilty of trespass on the 
Madrassa premises oftener than the Jiumber of pay days in 
the year. 

It is true that a moslem is not precisely the monster the 
world of unbelievers would take him for. There are noble 
traits in his character. Ho is open, generous, hospitable, and 
polite almost to a fault. But the exercise of his virtues is 
confined to the narrow limits of hamzccL He has no sympathy 
for mortals unsanctified by the rite of circumcision. Their 
conversion or extermination are the only two alternatives 
enjoined in his creed ; and he is ready, at all times, to under- 
take cither, unhampcreil by fastidious scruples as to the uieans 
to be employed for the accomplishment of so catliolic an end. 
It is contamination to him to breathe the same air, and to 
share the same day-light, with Kafirs who obstinately shut 
their ears against the transcendental truths inculcated in the 
Koran, and voluntarily exclude themselves from the luxuries 
reserved in Behest for the enjoyment of the faithful. A life of 
unbelief is the protraction of a contagious moral disease; and 
it is but an act of charity to mankind in general to put an 
end tp such a wretched existence. All heretics, therefore, aro 
precluded from social courtesies, as belonging to a class o£ 
beings far inferior to that of tlie true believer, who looks down 
upon them with feelings of unfathomable contempt, and coa\ 
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aiders resources applied to their temporal welfare as worse 
appropriated than in founding Colleges for baboons, and lying 
in hospitals for ourang-outangsr. 

There is no necessity, even in this year of grace 1880, for in- 
denting on the imagination to find instances of those whose 
dread of popular education is as intense as that of the holy 
water in certain quarters. Knowledge of social and political 
rights among the mass, is the greatest stumbling-block in the 
way of those whose schemes of success in life are based on un- 
sound principles of Political Economy. They find in mental 
prostration a powerful auxiliary to fight the battles of Profit and 
Loss, and accordingly open their campaign with an indiscri- 
minate massacre of neighbouring intellects, to secure impunity 
for their devout immolation of conscience at the shrine of 
Mammon. Like bulls and buffaloes they vindicate their birth 
rights by appeals to the strength of their muscles, and recog- 
nize no means of challenging a place in the recollection 
of future generations so legitimate as a skillful use of Colt's 
revolvers. To ascribe to a Sheah mendicant of the past cen- 
tury aspirations after immortality in a style ill appreciated to 
this day by multitudes amongst the civilized children of more 
favoured soils, would, independent of religious considerations, 
involve an assumption unwarranted by experience and repu- 
diated by the established laws of probablity. 

The ill-disguised hesitation, characterising the oflSclal corres- 
pondence which prefaced the appropriation of funds, arising 
out of a bequest for the perpetuation of pious practice obser- 
ved in a Mahomedan family, to English education, serves to 
confirm the general conviction, that a more sincere desire, on 
the part of the authorities, to carry out the intentions of the 
testator, without any interference of their own sympathies and 
antipathies in the matter, would have dictated the necessity of 
giving the subsequent operations at least a less secular air. In 
fact, thin wedge policy recommended by the Revenue Board 
leaves no room for doubt that that august body was- fully sen- 
^^ibleof the delicacy of lending Government sanction to instruc- 
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tions in Hume and Gibbon, Paley and Pollock, in an insti^tion 
entirely suppoitcd from tho proceeds of the Sydpore Estate. 

A four annah share of this Zemindary in Jessore was ob- 
tained, from Azim Hosein, Nizam of Moorshedabad, who 
sold to the East India Company the villages of Gobindpore, 
Chutunaty and Calcutta, forming part of an imperial grant to 
Agah Mahomed Matahar of Ispahan, for eminent services ren- 
dered during the feuds that then distracted the empire. Mata- 
har took up his residence at Ilooghly where, accumulating great 
wealth by trade in different articles, especially in salt, lie di( d 
leaving a widow and a dfiiighter ; and, a,8 a matter of course, a 
host of relatives, within various degrees of consanguinity, both 
in Ivan and Taran, each and every one ready to prove, by do- 
cumentary evidence, his or her incoutestablp right to the whole 
property of the deceased. The belligerents beyond the Ganges 
confederated together, and deputed a duly authorized agent 
either to compound with the relatives in Bengal, or to plunge 
into the slough of litigation without further reference. The 
strong common sense of Matahar's nephew, Haji Foozoollah, 
who about this time arrived from Surat, disappointed the colony 
of vultures about tho Court of the ricli harvest promised by this 
complicated suit in chancery. He effected an amicable settle- 
ment between the rival roses, and rewarded himself by a ma- 
trimonial alliance with the widow, in preference to the daugh- 
ter whose hand had been offered to him, for the obvious reason 
of regaining a stronger hold on tho property just rescued from 
the grasp of the Auilahs. The issue of this union was Maho- 
med Mohsin, who, after the death of his parents, and that of 
his brother-in-law, Mirza Saleh, was invited by his akaeffey or 
half-sister, to renounce liis ascetic life, and to take the manage- 
ment of her affairs in his own hands — an invitation which Ma- 
homed Mohsin acccepted with great reluctance, at the earnest 
solicitations of his fellow devotees, Bozah Aliy Khan ^jind Shuk- 
an Aliy Khan, afterwarda appointed Matwallees by the will. 

A stranger to the charms of luxury and the witchery of power,, 
Haji Mahomed .Mohsin soon got tired of the vexatious aud^^ 
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anxieties inseparable from the management of Zcniiiiclaries, 
and three years after the death of Merium Jolieii Khamun, 
his half sister, gave away the mnjor portion of the property, 
reserving the revenues yielded by Kedarporo and a few more 
villages in the suburbs of Calcutta, for his own maintenance. 
The will after the usual preliminaries, makes the following 
provisions : — 

“ That the aforenamed Mootivallees, after paying the reve- 
nues of Government, shall divide the remaining produce of 
the Mahals aforesaid into nine shares, of which Three Shares 
they shall disburse in the observance of the Feteher of lluzrut, 
Syad-i-Kayanut (lord of the creation) the last of tlio Pro[)liets, 
and of the sinless Imans (on all of whom bo the blessing and 
praise of God) and in the expenditures appertaining to tho 
Ushra of Mohaiiram ool lutaram (ten days of the said 
Mahurum) and all other blessed days of feasts and festivals ; 
and in the repairs of the Imambarah and Cemotry. Two 
shares the Mootwallees, in equal portion, shall appropriate to 
themselves for their own expenses, — and Four shares shall 
be distributed in the payment of the establishment, and of 
those whose names are inserted in the separate list signed and 
sealed by me.” 

Six years after signing this will and testament Haji 
Mohamed Mohsin died, leaving the joint Mootwallees in the 
exercise of unlimited power over the property which was 
placed at their disposal ; and these did not fail to take advan- 
tage of the unreserved confidence reposed in them. Reid and 
Berkley had been brought up in tho same scliool of philoso- 
phy, and yet they introduced new systems, as difibreut from 
each other as those of Epicurus and Zeno, agreeing only to 
satirize modern educationists, who, by some Procrustean process 
would goad youths of various capabilities through the same 
cut r^nd dry curriculum, without making the least allowance 
for tlie peculiar iudiosyncracies of the human mind. The 
absurdity of this Holloway principle was admirably illustrated 
•by the official lives of the Mootwallees who, though trained 
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with Hitji ill ascetic austerity, wanted the magnanimity which 
enabled Kim^ through adversity or prosperity, to maintain a 
consistent disregard for wealth, power and luxury. Fully alive 
to the allurements of creature-comforts, his pseudo follower^ 
threw off the mask of moderation, as soon as their friend and 
patron ceased to breathe, and gave a full play to their native 
appetites, which, grown keener from restraint, became more 
and more insatiable with gratification ; till Shukan Ali Khau 
not content with sharing the spoils with his comparatively 
harmless colleague, forged a will, and thus paved tho way for 
the ultimate transfer of the management to the hands of 
Government, after passing through the different stages of 
diplomatic interference. 

Tlie laws which govern tho destinies of man are indeed 
inscrutable. They confound causes and effects, and set a 
Induction and De liiction equally at nought. Now we find 
young offender, after tho very first stop from the path of 
rectitude, overtaken by Nemesis and launched to eternity* 
Now a veteran reprobate suffered to run riot in iniquity, and, 
after completing an umlisturbcd career of life in open defiance 
of all law-s human and divine, to die a real patriarchal death, 
surrounded by dutiful children, faithful friends, and in short 
by everything that can reward a pious old age. Such waa 
the fate of Shaker Ali Khan. He lived long enough' not 
only to prepare the way for his son's succession, but so to 
alienate portions of the Trust property, as to render a restora- 
tion to its original integrity absolutely impossible. Ho died, 
but mismanagement did not die with him. His son Baker 
Ali Khan, a youth in whom were united the chicane of Oily 
Gammon, and tho folly of Tittlebit Titmouse, succeeded, add 
improved tho confusion introduced and fostered by his father: 
His heterodoxfestivities,and brutal conduct towards his materdal 
grandiather, Rozal Alii Khan, exasperated tho public feeling; 
and drove the Mahoniedan population of Hooghly to despera- 
tion. Those kept tho Bengal secretariat deluged with petK 
lions for Government interference, and at last succeeded in« 
3 
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getting an Agent appointed to check the vagaries of the 
insane official. 

There can be but one opinion as to the expediency of the 
measure that prevented extravagant waste of Trust Funds 
by a fearful combination of imbecile old ago and confirmed 
insanity ; nor are there any just grounds for entertaining 
doubts as to its legality. Act XIX of 1810 placed the matter 
above cavil. “ Whereas,” says the preamble to the Act in 
question, “ considerable endowments have been granted in 
land by the preceding Governments of this country, and by 
individuals, for the support of Mosques, Hindu Temples, Col- 
leges, and for other pious and beneficial purposes, and whereas 
there are grounds to suppose that the produce of such lands 
is, in inony instances, appropriated, contrary to the intentions 
of the donor, to the personal use of individuals in immediate 
charge and possession of such endowments ; and whereas it is 
an important duty of every Government to provide that all 
such endowments be applied according to the real iiitcntant 
will of the grantor : the following rules have been enacted to 
be in force from the period of their promulgation throughout 
the provinces immediately dependent on the presidency of 
Fort William.” The quibble about ipso facto laws avails 
nothing in a case like this, and even were it quite applicable 
the noble end this law had in view, would, under any circums- 
tances, fully justify its enactment. 

Death soon removed one of the Mootwallees from office, and 
lunacy the other. The duties of both devolved on the Govern- 
ment nominee who was, it may safely be presumed, nothing 
loath to accept the double responsibility on single pay, as the 
total absence of check, involved in the arrangement, affoided 
unprecedented facilities to abuse of power. The leaven of cor- 
ruption was so kneaded into the Iman establishment, and the 
rewjird held out to dishonesty was so tempting, that Ali 
Ehan, soon after his confirmation to the office of Moot- 
^wallee, grew completely oblivions of the nature of his mission, 
« presented the world with a now and improved edition 
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official deliaqucncy. Nations, like individuals, arc subject to 
particulau weaknesses, on account of which they arc easily de- 
ceived by the cunning device of those tliey have to deal with. 
Consummate generals, who with undaunted courage brave 
death in the field of battle, are thrown into fainting fits by 
stories of hob-goblins ; and a people, who, in point of general 
intelligence, rank among the foremost of the civilized world, is 
duped by transparent claptraps of philanthropy. Justice is 
hoodwinked by hollow projects of social reform, and gross job- 
beries are secured by fictitious institutions of public utiliijv 
Ali threw open the Madrassa attached to the Imambarak to 
all classes of people, introduced the English and Bengali i lan- 
guages, founded the hospital, and by sundry other manoovres 
managed to lull the suspicion of the Board of Revenue, and to 
establish a reputation for piety and benevolence, that he might 
with the better grace bid defiance to their express injunctions 
which interfered with his scheme of sclf-aggrandizemcnt. His 
lawless course was, however, soon arrested. He was suspended. 
Ho applied to the Sudder for restoration to office, and there 
failing appealed to the Privy Council. The Board in the 
meantime appointed an officiating Mootwallec, and made other 
arrangemeuta calculated to secure a more efficient manage- 
ment of the estate, and thereby to pacify the outraged feelings 
of the Mahomedan population of Hooghly. 

The district of Hooghly is on the west bank of. tho river of 
that name. It contains a population of about 1,500,000 of which 
^ are Mahomedans. The iuhabitants of Chinsurah, which is 
unquestionably the principal town in the district, chiefly belong- 
ed to that class of religious conservatives who systematically 
eschew reform especially of foreign introduction, and fondly cling 
to tho rubbish of manners and customs bequeathed by their 
fore-fathers, summarily excluding from the pale of their society 
every^^udacious renegade. With singular conformity to this 
unfortunate trait in their character is partly to be attributed 
the failuro-of the educational movements at tho beginning of 
the present century, They looked upon books and stationery^* 
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as useless superfluities. Long before the foundation of tho 
Hindu College there were English Schools in and about 
Chinsurah, superintended, not like the mythical seminaries in 
Calcutta, by Aratoon Petfas, and Maikee Obrien and Sher- 
borne, but by lay and clerical gentlemen of acknowledged 
.merit and unquestionable zeal. And yet, while the alumni of 
the college in question were electrifying the elite of the met- 
ropolis with elaborate English essays on the Liberty of the 
Press, their contemporaries on the other bank of the Hooghly, 
were wasting their time in games of Primero which, next to 
eating and sleeping, were the only harmless items in the 
catalogue of their daily occupations. Of the 36 English 
and Bengali schools in tho district, 14 were supported by 
Government, but the progress made by tho youths attached to 
them was so indifferent, that in 1833 the grant of rupees 800 
per mensem was withdrawn, at the recommendation of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, leaving the edu. 
cation of the whole population chiefly in tho hands of two 
East Indians of questionable pretentions to respectability, and 
still more questiouablo pretensions to literary attainments. 
These however taught or pretended to leach every thing 
from Thomas Dice to Watt on the Human Mind, and largely 
contributed, if not to tho enlightenment of the rising genera- 
tion, r at least to public mirth with graceless eulogiums on 
their respective undertakings. Tho Imo/tribarah School con- 
tinued to stumble through an unobtrusive existence, unknown 
to and uncared for by any body except the happy instructive 
staff, in the enjoyment of sinecures, seldom interrupted by tho 
few adults seduced to matriculation with large stipends. 
Besides the frequent visits of the Maharajah of Burdwan, 
Chinsurah boasted of the permanent residence of most of the 
Seals and Mullicks, since sc ttt led in Calcutta, and especially 
two high-caste opulent Hindu families, whose lawless pur- 
suits fearfiilly stamped the character of. the small fry, who, 
ever ambitious to mimic the fashionable foibles of their in- 
fluential neighbours, vied, with one another in extravagant 
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gratificationB of animal propensities that falsified the classifi- 
cations ot all Naturalists from the days of old Adam. Equally 
divided under the standards of Kanah, and Khorah Noloos^ 
they dedicated the little time and money they could snatch 
from gaming tables and brothels, to preparations of shanga or 
annual exhibitions, in which, amidst startled spectators from 
various parts of Lower Bengal, the young and the old, the rich 
and the poor, the Brahmin and Sudra, of Chinsurah joined 
practically to illustrate a total suspension of the laws of eco- 
nomy and decency. The imremittcd exertions of those best 
abused friends of the Natives, the Missionaries, to rouse tho 
deluded population to a sense of duty, were of no avail. A 
cliruuic defect in tho 'itiodus operandi of the system, com- 
bijied vvdth the popular association of conversion with every 
useful project undertaken by their philanthropists, served com- 
I>letely to mar the effect of their disinterested endeavours in 
the cause of humanity, and the manners and customs in a 
beautiful small town within 25 miles of the British capital in 
India, continued for years to present an ugly contrast with 
tho rapid strides of reformation introduced by its own infant 
scholastic institutions, 

Tho Hooghly Zemindary School was opened under tho 
auspices of the late Mr, D. C. Smyth of the Civil Service. 
This was the first school in the district, which ingratiated 
itself into the confidence of the native community by profes- 
sing to teach western literature unalloyed by dogmas calculat- 
ed to clash against their long cherished beliefs and obser- 
vancea The schoolmaster of yore had not, as now, simply to 
watch and help the gradual development of the young intel- 
lect, but to create a taste for knowledge in people sunk to the 
lowest depth of mental degradation and to stem the strong 
tide of unmitigated superstition. 

A shoe question at Alla' abad and a caste question at Cbota- 
Nagpore served to sound the peal of alarm and to sweep off the 
pupils from the school premises, leaving the astounded peda- 
gogues to try their oratory on empty benches, and their ferula 
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on the pliant atmosphere with which they were surroundoJ. 
Caution to avoid the least interference with popular prejudi- 
ces was therefore justly enjoined on the part of the teachers, 
whose conciliatory measures, however, failed to secure the good 
will of the predominant party in the village. Their costume, and 
free intercourse with the Hakims gave umbrage to the Ainlah 
fraternity who, with reeds safely balanced behind their ears, in 
shoals kept haunting the purlieus of the school building, and 
exchanging hideous wink that threatened the very existence of 
the institution. The halo of civil service interest, and a (inn 
determination not to be deterred from a conscientious discharge 
of duty, enabled the youthful sojourners in this land of the 
Philistines to survive the powers of the ministerial band as 
well as the grape shots from the inexhaustible magazines of 
Murray and Bonnycastle showered by the local Domine Samp- 
son to test the mental calibre of the interlopers. 

By this time the litigation had terminated in the defeat of 
the captious Mootwallee, and the savings of the Imamharah 
expenditure, together with interest, had accumulated to 861,100 
rupees. The authorities were unanimous as to the necessity of 
giving a more liberal interpretation to the wording of the will 
to justify the appropriation of the fund to general educational 
purposes, but they were not so decided with regard to the ex- 
pediency of the measure. They saw that they would stultify 
themselves, as self-constituted trustees, by countenaucing any 
material deviation from the intention of the testator ; but at 
the same time, they also saw that, as civilized aud Christian 
men, they could not fritter away the money at their disposal 
in foolish festivities; or in the resuscitation of a language, which 
they believed to be as much out of date as were the fabulous 
XQigratioDS to the celestial luminaries behind Mount Sumeru. 
The conflict between duty and expediency was great, both 
15 ^ duration and intensity^ The Revenue Board recom- 
mended a temporary concession to the prejudices of the Maho- 
medan polulatioa of Uooghly, by the establishment of a Mad- 
raesa in which in the first iustjanco Mahomedau loai:ning might 
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alone be taught, but which at no distant period as might 
bo hopeil vVould willingly reqeivo the solid advantage of Eu- 
ropean science. The general Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion scouted the idea of so disgraceful a compromise, and made 
no hesitation in observing that it was not necessary to limit the 
objects of the institution even at the outset to Mahomedan 
literature and science alone. These laid particular emphasis 
on Ali*s political expansion of the Iniamharah Institution, 
and those on the circumstances of the bequest. In October 
1835, the Governor General in Council with more liberality 
than legal acumen decided, that the funds may be appropria- 
ted to the purpose of education by the formation of a Collegiate 
Institution for imparting instruction of all kinds in the higher 
departments, and it was a matter of congratulation to the whole 
civilized world, that such valuable resources were thus rescued 
from being wasted on frivolities, for purposes the effects of. 
which will benefit unborn generations throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, and challenge their grateful recollec- 
tion of the noble statesman, who had the moral coumge to 
break through the trimniels of traditional delicacy, and 
evolve the obscure Lmaniharah School into a magnificent instU' 
tution, destined one day not only to dwarf rivalry and dis- 
tance competition in the Mofussil, but almost to eclipse tbO' 
world-wide renown of the far-famed Hindu College. 

The College was opened on the 1st of August 1836. 

The selection of a house for the Hooghly College has 
contributed its own chapter of romantic incidents. Perron's 
house, the most magnificeut on the banks of the Hooghly, and 
the best suited for school purposes, had passed from the hands 
of its second owner, a native of checkered reputotion, into 
those of another, from whom it was rented in the first instance^ 
Owing to some misunderstanding with the young landlord, the 
College was removed to the officer's barracks close by, from 
which, an account of the unexpected arrival of recruits from 
England, th6 heroes of the birch were obliged to beat a h^ty^ 
reU'cat to their old quarters. Again a. misunderstanding aro9e»« 
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an<l once more the Hooghly College was in those Barracks to 
bo a second time ousted as unceremoniously as on tho former 
occasion. This time, however, the houseless institution had 
to iftnd shelter in a string of small, damp, dilapidated lower 
roomed houses, as arrangements for the purchase of Perron’s 
house by Government, were not yet complete. In 1840 tho 
house was purchased, and an additional sum uras sanctioned 
for sundry additions, alterations and a thorough repair. These 
were completed some months after the date specified in the 
agreement, and in a style not exactly in keeping with the 
engineering reputation of the party engaged, who was there- 
fore mulcted of a part of the amount at first stipulated, Hopes 
were now naturally entertained that the Hooghly College 
would now have a permanent local habitation, and would 
cease to scandalize good taste by undignified migrations to 
different parts of the town. In this hope, however, warranted 
by the then existing circumstances, tho world was destined to 
be disappointed. Tempted by a rumoured abolition of tho 
military depot at Chinsurah, the local authorities obtained per- 
mission, for removing tho English Department to the Soldiers’ 
Barracks, the second-floor apartnrents of which spacious 
building were divided amongst tho Professors, exclud- 
ing the low-caste Christian masters from the opportunity 
of saving house-rent with their official superiors, — a galling 
exclusion, which subsequently gave rise to an acrimonious cor- 
respondence, and extrajudicial investigation, that had, for the 
credit of all parties concerned, better be buried in oblivion 
now and for ever. Little did the triumphant officials dream, 
however, of the confusion which awaited them. While the 
Principal was lordiiig over the royal mansion, purchased by 
Government, with funds bequeathed by Haji Mahomed Mohsin 
]^oas purposes, and while his immediate subordinates were 
' themselves quite at home, in the most extensive 

of Barracks in Lower Bengal, erected at public expense, 
■ Iq and behold the Dak peon hands over a service letter from 
<jhe Military Secretary’s office, coolly informing that the 
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Barracks, in question, were “within 48 hours” to be vacated and 
restored to their former state at the private expense of tiie 
occupiers ! 

On the first day of August 1836 was opened the College of 
Mahomed Mohsin, since come to be known, for what reasons it 
docs not clearly appi‘ar, as the liooghly College. Of the five 
masters selected by the Ooneral Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, one was cruising somewhere near the yellow sea, another 
was on a visit to a near relative s Indigo plantations, and a 
third, a minor in deep mourning, was a mere cypher, as far as 
the ceremonies of the inauguration were concerned. Tho 
onerous duties, therefore, devolved on the Principal, and the 
third master, an experienced native teacher, of whose invalu- 
able services on the occasion a more detailed mention here, 
delicacy will not permit. Attracted by the novelty of tho 
thing, or by the prospect of free education of a superior order, 
or perhaps by the rumoured stipends to be obtained, candidates 
for admission poured in froRi all directions. Day by day the 
torrent flowed with redoubled force, and kept the extensive 
compound inundated with a motley crew of all ranks and ages, 
castes and creeds, yelling at the top of their lungs for early 
attention of tho over worked clerks, who had to register the 
names, and realizing the confusion amongst those silly masons 
engaged in erecting a tower from the top of which they would 
fain defy the power of the Omnipotent. Still ’ tho torrent 
flowed on, swallowing in its course numberless petty schools, 
and swelling the number on the rolls beyond the reach of 
anticipations. The crippled instructive staff was partly recruit- 
ed from the local corps, and received large reinforcements of 
teachers and Moulvies, Writing Masters and Drawing Masters, 
Pundits and Sircars, from tho grand depot in Calcutta to meet 
the extraordinary emergency, Librariansand Clerks, Darwans and 
Duftrets, Frussas and Chowkidars, Chaprasis and Carpenters, 
Mallys and Bheesties, were soon engaged in numbers necessary 
to set the * monster machinery agoing. The Principal, a* 
medical gentleman, constituted himself health officer ia one 
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department, and, to avoid the least show of disregard to the 
c#-religionists of the Testator, a Hatukim was, appointed for 
taking under his special care the valuable health of the pro- 
pagators of the Arabic lore. As a further compliment to the 
faith of Haji Mahomed Mohsin it was deemed necessary to 
attach a Muszin to the College, for duly reminding the 
Moulvees of the prayer hours, by loud chantings of Allah 
ho Akher at stated times. Large Bangaloivs wore erected 
on either side of the Building, for the accomodation of the 
sixteen hundred pupils, and mats were made to supply the 
place of benches. Squatted on these, the village adults enjoy- 
ed the fun, whereas their less knowing class friends sincerely 
sympathised with bewilderment of the Akhtcn and Karany 
suddenly metamorphosed into developers of the mental re- 
sources of young Hooghly. 

(To Ic continued.) 


INDIAN CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY 

BY THE EDITOB. 

II. — Pitambara Sinha. 


PlTAMBARA SlNiiA, by caste a Kayaetha (writer caste), was 
born about the year 1744 in the village of Jaguliyanear Bhirui 
in the district of Nadiya. Like most boys of that caste, he attend- 
ed the village pathsala and acquired a knowledge of the 
rudiments of reading, writing and arithmetic. He. had the 
misfortune, however, of losing his mother when he was six 
years old, and his father when ho was twelve. But these un- 
toward circumstances did not prevent him from getting married 
at the early age of sixteen, as being deprived of both parents 
he found guardians in the persons of his father-in-law and 
^ mother-in-law. Through the influence of the former he ob- 
tained an assistunt writ,ersliip in the police, and by his talents 
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and energy soon rose to be a daroga or sub-inspcctor. It docs 
not appear whether he resigned service of Lis own accord, or 
was dismissed on account of bribery and c<wruption, — and 
in those days scarcely any police officer was honest : not im> 
probably the latter was the case, as we find him, shortly after, 
the owner of a house at Bhirui. It was probably owing to this 
circumstance also that he got disgusted with the world, assum- 
ed the garb of a religious mendicant, and became a follower of 
a vairagi, one of a class of mendicants who- pretend to have 
subjugated their passions and to have become eminently holy. 
With this man he went about from village to village, from dis- 
trict to district, and so successfully learned his tricks, that after 
sometime ho separated from, his chief, and set himself up as a 
leading vairagi. He was now attended by a band of followecg 
who revered him as a prophet and a saint, who did menial 
offices for him, and who prostrated themselves at his feet, look- 
ing upon him as an incarnation of the Deity himself. 

How many years Pitauibara spent in making progress through 
the country as a saint we do not know ; but tho period must 
have been long, as ho did not embrace Christianity till he was 
fifty-six years old. It was sufiicietitly long to rouse his conscience 
from sleep, and to convince him of the futility of his pretensions 
to the saintly character and the prophetical office which he had 
assumed. As he was a man of shrewd sense and clear judgment, 
ho must have, at least towards the end of his prophetical career, 
laughed in his sleeve when his followers prostrated themselves 
before him, and when sick ttnd diseased persons came to him 
beseeching him to cure them by the word of his power. But 
he did not merely laugh. He seriously felt that he laid claims 
to powers which be did not possess, that ho pretended to give 
to others advice and instruction on religious subjects while his 
own mind was groping in the dark, that he was leading a 
life of. hypocrisy and imposture, in short, that his life was a 
lie. 

It was at this time about the year 1801, when his mind way 
thus longing to lay hold of something real and substantial in- 
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istead of the sham and delusion of so-callcd religious men- 
dicancy, that in the course of his wanderings, he lighted with 
his followers on a village on the outskirts of those marshy 
forests near the mouth of the Hooghly which usually pass un- 
der the name of the Sunderbuns. It so happened in the pro- 
vince of God that, about that time, the Rev. Mr. Ward, one 
of the renowned missionary trio of Serarnpore, was going on a 
tour through tlie Sunderbuns. He preached in the village 
where Pitainbara and his disciples were, and distributed tracts. 
One of the villagers who had got a tract showed it to Pitam- 
bara; but the saint and prophet as in duty bound, surrounded as 
he was by his followers, indignantly told the villager to ‘‘ tako 
it away’^; for no religious or spiritual good, he said, could ever 
Come from Salieb loks. This part became him as the leader 
of a religious fraternity ; but in the deep solitude of night he 
thought over the little incident. As he had already got dis- 
gusted with the hypocritical life he was leading, as he longed 
for something to give peace and rest to liis heavily laden 
mind, he thought he might without any loss of prestige read 
the tract which the villager had brought to him. It might, 
for aught he knew, contain somctliing ' to give peace to his 
troubled conscience. Accordingly early next morning he went 
to the villager and got the tract. What tract it was and by 
whom it was Written, we do not know ; neither do we know 
whether it is still continued to be published by the Calcutta 
Tract Society : we are certain, however, that it contained a 
clear exposition of the Gospel and of the only method of 
salvation, otherwise Mr. Ward would not have distributed it 
to the people. That tract was the means of saving Pitam- 
bai'a’s soul. He read it over and over again. He pondered on 
its solemn contents*. He saw the worthlessness, vanity and 
h 3 rpocrisy of the life he was leading more vividly than ever. 
Ea apprehended the method of salvation propounded in the 
Gospels. He felt that the remedy suited the disease under 
which he was labouring. He looked upon Jesus tis the only 
, fiedeenlcr of mankind. ^ - He now found peace and rest. He 
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therefore at once broke through that veil of hypocrisy wliich 
had long* enshrouded his life, and declared to all about him 
that the way’ of salvation propounded in the tract was the 
only true way. 

As Pitambara’s eyes were now opened, he naturally wished 
to know more and see more. The little tract could not satisfy 
his longings. The tract contained something of the Holy 
Scripture, but it was not the Holy Scripture itself. How could 
the Holy Scripture be got at ? Surely the missionary who 
had given away the tract must be acquainted with the Holy 
Scripture. He read at the end of the tract that it was printed 
at “ Scrampore.*’ To Serampore, therefore, he would go. ^ 

One day a respectable-looking man, well-dressed, of middle 
age, and rather handsome features, called at the Mission 
House at Serampore. He held a tract in his hand, and said he 
wanted to see the Saheb who had given it away in the Sunder- 
buus. The appearance of this cBquirer created a deal of 
interest in the Mission House. The missionaries conversed 
with him on the eternal truths of the Gospel. Many were the 
questions asked by the enquirer not only on the subject of reli- 
gion, but on the nature and history of the Mission on which 
the European ministers had been sent — Who had sent them 
there ? — ^What motive they had in corning out ? What benefit 
they expected when they returned to their country ? When 
his curiosity was satisfied, ho was lodged in the house of 
Krishna Chandra Pal, the first Bengali convert of the 
Serampore Mission, and the first convert probably in Bengal. 
He had long conversations with Krishna, declared his faith in 
Christ, expressed a desire to be baptized, and broke his caste 
by eating with the convert. After stopping a few days, which 
he spent in holding conferences with the missionaries and 
the con^cprts, he left Serampore for his native village, promising 
to come back in a week, after he had told his wife and children 
that he had found the only Saviour of the human race. He 
was back at Serampore before the week was over, and after 
some more conferences with the missionaries who instructed. 
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liim in the leading tenets of Christianity, was in January 1801 
received into the Church by the holy rite of baptisiu. 

The missionaries had a vernacular school ait Seramporo 
where Bengali boys received education gratuitously : of this 
school Pitaiubara was appointed teacher after his baptism. 
While engaged in giving secular as well as Christian instruc- 
tion to his youthful countrymen, he composed in Bengali verse 
a tract entitled The Sure Kefw(je which the missionaries 
printed, and which was blessed to the souls of some during 
the life-time of the author. 

As Pitambara was of mature ago, and was, moreover, possess 
cd of considerable administrative ability, the missionaries 
determined to found a station and entrust him with its charge. 
The place selected was Suksagara, on the left bank of the 
Hooghly, about twenty miles north of Scrampore. When he 
went and told the inhabitants that he wished to live in the 
village and preach the Gospel, ho met with great opposition. 
The people refused to give him a site for building a house ; 
but through the kindness of a Portuguese gentleman, who, 
we suppose, was an indigo-planter, he got a site and built a 
house. In course of time the people of the village became so 
impressed with his honesty and the uprightness of his character 
that he became immensely popular. But it does ^ not appear 
that, though he preached in the village for three years, he 
made any converts. His stay at Suksagara, however, was 
not altogether barren of fruit. As his first tract was doing 
some good to his countrymen, he was encouraged to write two 
more tracts — Good Advice and The Enlightener. We believe 
aJl his three tracts still continue, with some alterations, to be 
printed by the Calcutta Christian Tract Society, and to bo 
distributed broadcast in the villages of Bengal. Before he 
went to Suksagara Pitambara was subject to asthma, and as 
'^during his three years* stay in that village his disease grew 
upon him,* he* purposed to leave the station and come to 
Scrampore. The station was accordingly given up, and he 
returned early in 1801 to Scrampore, where he again took 
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cliarge of the vernacular school. 

It was evi<lent, however, that Pitambara's days of usefulness 
were numbered. The asthma, from which he was suffering, 
was getting worse and worse. He could not preach ; ho could 
hardly teach at school. But though he could not make much 
use of his voice, his Imnds were not paralyzed : and infirm 
though he was, he began writing a Life of Christ in Bengali 
verse, which, however, he did not live to complete. During 
the last few months of his earthly career the life of Pitambara 
was a most edifying homily. Though his sufferings were 
great and protracted, no word of impatience or complaint 
ever escaped his lips. He regarded the affliction from which 
he was suffering as a chastisement sent by his heavenly Father 
for his spiritual benefit. A sort of heavenly serenity was 
perceived in his countenance even during his sharpest suffer- 
ings ; and no one could approach him without being benefited 
by his cheerful submission and Christian resignation. A few 
weeks before his death when Mr. Ward went to see him, 
Pitambara, lying stretched in his bed, exclaimed — “I do not 
attribute it to my own wisdom, or to my own goodness, that 
I bec.-mie a Christian. It is all grace ! it is all grace ! I have 
tried all means for the recovery of my health. All are vain : 
God is my only hope. Life is good — ^Death is good ; but to 
be wholly emancipated is better.” 

On the morning of the 20th of August 1804?, Pitambara, 
who was within an hour of eternity, called together his fellow- 
converts to his bed-side, told them that ho was ready to 
depart, and requested them to pray and to sing a hymn. 
While the company were singing a hymn the chorus of which 
<^Yas — “ Eternal salvation through the death of Christ,” tears 
of joy were perceived trickling down his cheeks, and a radiant 
smile was seen on his countenance ; and before the company 
had ended the singing, Pitambara s spirit had soared away to 
his God and Saviour. 
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THE KING AND HIS MINISTER. 


There was once a good and humane King, who l»ad a very 
intelligent minister. One day the minister speaking to the 
King on some matters of Government, happened to say, Sire, 
all intelligent men are of one mind.” The King was much 
offended and said “ Every man is of a different turn of mind ; 
how is it possible then that all intelligent men are of on e 
mind. You are speaking nonsense, MvbntrV' The minister, 
“ No, sire, what I am saying is true and I can prove it, if, 
your majesty pleases.” “ You must prove it,” rejoined the King, 
*• and if you fail your head shall be cut off.” “ I will prove it,” 
said the minister, “but I must have one year’s time.” The 
King said “Very well, I grant it; but mind you, it is no 
joking. It shall be recorded in the court papers ; and when 
the year has expired, the case will be brought before men as 
punctually as if it were a law suit.” Tho minister made a 
bow and went away. 

Week after week passes away 'and there is no mention of 
the case. The King has almost forgotten tho matter ; but 
the minister is too acute to lose sight of it. One day he 
cornea to the King and after making a bow says “ Sire, the 
edifice your .majesty lives in is very good looking but it is 
lacking in one particular. A good leaking tank in the front 
will set off to a greater advantage the beauty of the build- 
ing.” “ How much may it cost” asks the King. The min- 
ister mentions some hikk^ of rupees. The King answers, 
“ Take out so much money from the treasury and excavate a 
tank.” 

The minister takes the money out of the treasury and en* 
^ gages hundreds of excavators. Day by day the tank gets deeper 
and deeper and at length the tank is dug. It is now neces- 
sary to fill it with water. The minister then goes to the King 
and says “ Sire, every one has his tank filled with water. 
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Would it not be better to fill jour tank with milk.” “ That is 
a nice idea,” says the King, but foolish man, where is all this 
milk to come from ? Only 20 or 80 seers of milk are necessary 
for my family, and it is difficult to procure them with all th a 
money in the tresisury. Where shall you find millions and 
millions of seers of milk with all the treasures in the King- 
dom ?” “ I can procure all the milk necessary,” says the min- 
ister, “ if your majesty permits me to levy a pice tax on every 
man in the Kingdom.” The King says, " If the tax be so light, 
you can impose it. But mind you, you must not harass my peo- 
ple with heavy taxation.” The minister made a bow and retired. 
Ho then sent some town-criers about the Kingdom to proclaim 
with the beat of tom-tom that it was the wish of the King 
that every man should come on the night of the new moon 
and pour a lotafvl of milk in the newly excavated tank of 
bis majesty and that any man that disobeys the command 
will do so under the penalty of death. 

The stated night arrived,' the people are coming one by one 
with the lotafuh of milk in their hands and pouting them into 
the tank. “ Har" ffor" " Hor," goes down the milk and the 
tank is filled in a moment' 

In the morning the King hastens to the spot to look on the 
pleasing spectcuile ; but lo ! the tank is filled with pure water. 
He calls for his minister in a rage and inquires of him the 
cause. The minister folds his hand, bends his head and an- 
swers, " My lord all intelligent men are of one mind.” The 
King did not understand the meaning of the words. The min- 
ister then explained to him and said ** Every man thought 
that the tank would be all filled with milk and a single lotaful 
of his could not affect the whiteness of it. Accordingly he 
poured his lota/td of water into the tank and others did the 
same and the tank is filled with pure water.” The King was 
pleased and rewarded the minister. 


Tell-talb. 
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FRIENDfeSlP AND CHRISTIANITY. 


It is wisely ordained by the beneircient author of human 
nature that an intimate affection obtains between those who 
are connected together by ties of blood. In consequence of 
this ordination children are the objects of the affectionate 
r^piirds of their parents, parents of their children, brothers 
of their sisters, and sisters of their brothers. The strength 
of the affection is in a direct ratio with the nearness of blood. 
This affection, so natural, so instructive, is productive of im- 
mense good. Without it mankind would be converted into 
a den of wild beasts. It is the architect of the social fabric ; 

■ the originator of the domestic circle ; the cementer of happy 
unions ; the producer of household joys and Comforts ; and the 
refined and civilizer of man. 

In addition to this natural affection dependent on propin- 
quity, the Almighty has ordained another principle by which 
one human being is attracted to another. Similarity of dis- 
• pentions, habits, temperament, opinions and sentiments is very 
^generally the foundation of this attraction. In oonscqyence 
of- this similarity a close and intimate attachment is formed 
between two peiWons. This attachment passes under the 
tUilme of friend^ip. Poets and moral'Sts of all countries and 
all ages bare delighted themselves with expatiating on the 
advantages of friendship. It has been represented as the multi- 
pli^ of man’s joys, the divider of his <gtio£s, and the -Sweetest 
totdiial to his wounded spirit. It '^has been described as ‘one 
of this best blessings of - heaven, the paibnt of unfnttmbered 
Sdbihfoi^, and the veiy “ medicine of life.” Whatever may be 
bur opinion of the glowing 'language Of ancient moralists and 
poets on ibis sulyect, it must be confessed that a true friend 
. is a precious jewel. Amid the manifold cares, bewildering 
perplexities, and endless vexations of life, next to holding 
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with the Father pf our 8pirite ancil the Saviour of 
of our souls, which is all in all, what can be more cheering than 
to enjoy the * amenities, the consolations, an4 8ympa,thies of 
friendship ? What can be more pleasant than to bold delight* 
ful converse with one whose heart vibrates in unison with your 
own ; who sympathizes in all your distresses and shares} in all 
your joys ; who is ever ready with his counsel and advice ; 
who pours comfort into your distracted mind, alleviates the 
sorrows of this v^le of tears, cheers your drooping spirits, and 
incites you to the performance of virtuous and glorious deeds ? 
The tic of friendship becomes sometimes closer than that 
which unites sons of * the same parents ; t^at is, in the words 
pf Solomon, ** a friend," sometimes, ** sticketh closer than a 
brother/’ Thus it w'as in the case of David and Jonathan — 
one of the brightest instances of disinterested, generous and 
virtuous friendship. Thus it was in the case of Naomi and 
Ruth. And thus, to adduce one example from profane history, 
it was in the case of Alexander the Great and Hephaestion. 

It has been sometimes said that the formation of friendship 
between two individuals is^ inconsistent with the spirit and 
genius of Christianity which inculcates universal charity to all 
men. Such an allegation implies an utter misconception 
ihe^ nature alike of the affection of friendship and Christianity. 
The blessed system of Christianity, the primary object of which 
is the restoration of man to his pristine state of holi* 
ness and happiness, does not destroy the na^ral affectioupi 
and enaptions .of the humap hpaft; it only rpfipes, ennobl^ 
and sanctifies them. Now it is ap acknowle<lged pripciplo 
in human nature that kindred spirits have .a tendency to 
coalesce, Not unlike the law of gravitation which governs 
the material world there is a law in the moral world in virtue 
of which tliere takes place a movement of one .soul towarc^ 
another of ^milar dispositions and sontimenta Jn such a 
case a pprspn can no more help cherishing a peculiar' affectiop 
for one with whom his own ^ul harmonizes tlian he can, 
help conceiving particulipir att^hmept to bis father, mother, 
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brother or sister. The principle involved in the origination 
of these different affections is virtually the same. If, there- 
fore, the genius of Christainity be inconsistent with the 
affection of friendship, it is also inconsistent with the affection 
arising from proximity of blood. 

But the error in question has arisen not only from a false 
View of friendship but also from a misconception of the nature 
of Christian Charity. The charity which is inculcated in the 
Christian Scriptures is synonymous • with love. Now it is 
plain to every reflecting person that all men cannot be the 
objects of this effection in the same sense. A wanton trans- 
gressor of the law of God cannot be the object of my love 
of approbation or complacence, though he ought to be an 
object of my love of compassion. And on the other hand 
a believing brother cannot be said to bo the object of my 
love of compassion, though ho may be of the other. The 
duty of universal charity which like the sun sheds its genial 
rays equally on the just and on the unjust is not incompatible 
with the greater intensity of feeling manifested to one person 
than to another. Christian charity no more militates against 
particular friendships than it militates against the tie that 
binds father to son, or brother to sister. 

But these considerations apart, in proof of the position 
thal particular friendship is not inconsistent with the spirit 
of Christianity we may be allowed to adduce the example 
of our blessed Saviour Himself who, though animated with 
universal charity to the son and daughters of Adam and 
with love to all his disciples, yet entertained a peculiar 
affection for John who was styled the beloved disciple. 

Although ordinary friendship in the worldly sense of the 
term is productive of estimable advantages, yet the friend- 
v^hip that is grounded on a spiritual basis is the noblest, the 
happiest of earthly unions. Literary men sometimes speak 
in rapturous terms of the delights of what they call literary 
friendship in which kindred spirits leaving aside the idle 
g^'ssip of society dwell in i world of their own and hold 
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familiar converse with the mighty dead. But how unsatis* 
fying are these inferior delights compared with the joys of 
those children of God whose friendship is established on a 
spiritual basis, on the similarity of Christian experience, the 
identity of hallowed t^iste, and the union to one spiritual 
Head, the Lord Jesus Christ. How their souls burn within 
them and melt into tenderness and holy joy when they talk 
together of the glory of their Lord and of his matchless 
love, of the wonders of the redemptive economy, of the joy 
and peace of believing, of their own Christian experience, 
of the felicities of paradise, and the glories of the upper 
sanctuary! Oh what spiritual serenity lights up their coun- 
tenances, what unearthly gladness fills their souls when leaving 
below the cares aud bustle of life and climbing up the Pisgah- 
top of high devotion they pour out their hearts to God aud 
catch distant glimpses of the heavenly Canaan? 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Vedlc Roligioii, Or the Creed and Practice of the Indu-Aryans three 
tliouBHud yeard ago. By fho Kev. K. S. Macdonald, M. S., Missionary, Free 
Church of Scotland. Calcutta : Herald Prtee. 1880. 

We have of late been so much deluged with lectures and 
dissertations, written for the most part in Herakles’ vein, on 
the Vedas, that we are inclined to look on any new treatise or 
pamphlet on those ancient books with suspicion. The lec- 
tures and dissertations to which we refer are full of unmean- 
ing laudation. The religion contained in tlxe Vedas is praised 
up to the skies, and the books themselves are regarded as the 
repository of all knowledge and the fountain of all wisdom. 
Many educated Bengalis, who ought to know better, speak of 
the Vedas in the same laudatory and bombastic strain. It is a* 
great relief to turn from tbe^e eulogistic effusions to Mr. 
Macdonald’s critical investigation of the religious contents of. 
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the Big Veda. There is sothing in it of that sichenipg 
sentimentalism which characterizes many treatises on the 
Vedas ; but we have here the conclusions which a sound and 
manly mind has arrived at by a diligent and searching perusal 
of those books. It msiy be urged in disparagement of the 
book that Mr. Macdonald is not a Sankritist. But that objec- 
tion is nothing to the point. Mr. Macdonald is not writing 
a philological or verbal criticism on the Big Veda, but a 
philosophical and moral criticism, for which surely no know- 
ledge of Sanskrit is necessary. For ourselves wo cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Macdonald has rendered good service to the 
cause of truth and religion by exposing the nakedness of the 
Vedas which are supposed by nearly the whole of the Hindu 
community, educated or uneducated, to be the perennial source 
of all religious truth. We recommend the perusal of this 
book of modest pretensions and of real merit to all our educa- 
ted countrymen^ 

A OrUical Essay on ihe Hindoo Load of Adoption, By A Hintloostaui Hindoo 
Vakil. Calcutta : Thacker, Sxnnk and Co. Calcutta : 1880. 

This is a very learned treatise on the Hindu law of Adop- 
tion. The subject is discussed in all its bearings with great 
ability; and our only wonder is, that our author has not given 
his name to the public. 


- By Peary Chand Mitter. Calcutta ; Stanhope Prefis. 1880. 

' The author of Alalcr Gharer Didal and of many other 
works has favo ired the Pengali public with another novel. 
As Baba Peary Chand Mitter has good invention and a keen 
a^se of Uie ludicrous, the book is throughout interesting and 
^tertainiug. We do not at all object to his introducing 
comical matter in the midst of serious discussions. This is 
the way of nature and of life, and of Shakspeare who painted 
natuce and life best. We have, however, a quarrel with the 
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amiable aod ingeuious author. Why introduce HpirUualiam 
into ,a Story ? If you want to propagate spiritucdisni, write 
essays and serious books on the subject, just as Mr. Bradlaugh 
writes earnestly on Atheism; but save us from Spmtudl 
Novels, which are neither novels nor spiritualism 


Suwhha-SanKara, By Framath Nath Mitra. Calcutta : Calcutta Press. B, 
E. 1286. 

2. Vauphul By Bipin Bihari Ghosh, Calcutta : Albert Press. BL E. 1286. 

3. Kdpaw^Kwum. By Bhuhan Mohan Ghosh, Bhowauipore : Oriental 
Presfl. B. E. 1287. 

The first is a drama in verse ; the second, an epic : and the 
third, a collection of several poems. There is some merit, no 
doubt, in these performances : but in our opinion the authors 
would do well to take to prose-writing instead of verse-writing. 


We have before us the Seventeenth Report of the Uttara- 
parah Hitakari Sabha, and are glad to learn from it that that 
laudable institution is enlarging its sphere of benevolent use- 
fulness. 
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HISTORY OF THE HOOGHLY COLLEGE. 

By one of its former Masters. 

f Concluded from last number. J 

The Sanskrit Department of the Hooghly College was nip- 
pod in the bud. A deputation, headed by a leading member 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction, immortalized 
their visitation by the deiir\olition of this sacred Temple dedi- 
cated to musical numbers and lofty poetic thoughts. The lan- 
guage which cradled the Arts and Sciences, and nurtured the 
ever charming Epics of Vyas and Valraiki was judged un- 
worthy of the attention of Indian youths receiving learned lec- 
tures on doubtful Greek prefixes, and groaning under cumbrous 
annotations on Shakespeare and Milton by critics of ancient 
and modern date. An Allah or an Akber, brought up in a 
faith which justifies the transfer of religious antagonism to 
every object of veneration with the unbeliever, may have some 
excuse for denying Eallid ia and Burruchee a place with Ehosro 
and Abulfuzzle, but the countrymen of a Jones and a Colebrook 
can urge nothing in extenuation for the exclusion, from 
scholastic Institutions founded under their auspices, of a lan- 
guage whose claims to notice as a depository of useful and en- 
tertaining knowledge can bo disallowed only at the risk of 
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being suspected of insanity. Spasmodic efiorts were, at subse- 
quent stages, made, not to revive the department, but to dove- 
tail it into the English^ till at last it was formally abolished, 
leaving the Brahman youth, a so-called scholar incapable of 
distinguishing the prose from the poetry of the language of his 
glorious ancestors. 

The Bengali Department was less honored by perpetuation. 
The way in which the Pundit was supplemented to the general 
routine was eminently calculated to secure for that officer the 
precise quantity of contempt that his most inveterate foe could 
possibly have contemplated. Ho was a sort of supernumerary 
entertained to take charge of classes whenever the master was 
away, or was otherwise engaged. In cases of admission no 
attention whatever was paid to the Bengali f|ualification3 of 
the candidate, nor was much attention paid to such qualifica- 
tions in cases of periodical promotions. While an assistant 
master was at full liberty to reject boys deemed unfit to join 
his class, the voiceless Pundit was nolens volens to receive a 
new comer, inspite of proved incompeteiicy ; though he was 
hold equally responsible for the progress of each individual 
pupil placed under him. Add to all this, his general treat- 
ment, his disgraceful allowauce, rendered doubly disgraceful 
by contrast, his consequent status in society, and there will be 
no difficulty in discovering the reason why his hour was not only 
the hour for play, but the hour for hatching all sorts of mischief, 
and creating all descriptions of nuisances. To impart a more 
healthy tone to Bengali education various remedies were at 
different times tried, each and every one of which was attend- 
ed with complete failure. The last fiat on the subject placed 
the Pundit and the teacher cheek-by-jowl, the one catechising 
the students on the intricacies of Danda and Tagdhit, and 
the other preserving Her Majesty's peace among them. The 
nhjust and suicidal re not only robbed the hard worked 
teacher of his leisure, . Idling him with Police duties, but 
«.t the same time, significantly proclaimed to the pupil- world 
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the utter worthlessness of the officer whose authority this 
duplicate arrangement was intended to support. Beggarly in- 
atriictors may do for ragged schools, but they can never preserve 
discipline in Government Institutions. Place an educated 
man above the necesity of appearing mean, and he will com- 
mand respect under all circumstances. The cheap is ever nasty 
ill Bazaars as well as in Colleges. With the precarious prospect 
of promotion iu the Education Department, to expect efficiency 
in a sixteen rupee man, is to expect heat out of cucumbers, or 
fidelity in courtesans. The comparative success of the pupils 
attached to the Hooghly College in Bengali is partly to be 
attributed to Missionary labours in the district for the encourage- 
ment of Bengali literature, and especially to the scholarship 
and application of the Senior Pundits, whose services the ins- 
titution iu question was fortunate enough to secure for itself. 

The Anglo-Poisiau Department had almost as many lives as 
aro commonly attributed to the domestic member of the 
feline tribe. It never enjoyed health. Each period of ex- 
istence was but a long continuous disease varied only by its 
dittereiit chronic stages. The sickly little thing lingered and 
died, revived, but to die another death. Different treatments 
were tried at different times, but all equally failed to infuse 
vigour into the undeveloped constitution. Mr. Kerr's Review 
of Public Instruction, among other inaccuracies, places tho 
Anglo-Persiau Department under a Hindu Teacher. The 
mistake is somewhat irreconcilable with the general reputation 
of the erudite Reviewer, in as much as the Records in his own 
office might have superseded tho necessity of any conjecture 
in the matter. The locum tenens of the first Mooiwalee ap- 
pointed by Government, a Mahomedan gentleman now holding 
a high office in the Revenue line, was the first Head Master 
in the department, which was subsequently placed under Chris- 
tian superintendence, and then under the Hindu Teacher 
alluded to in the Review — a Teacher then of about six years 
standing, not altogether '^unacquainted with Persian" and 
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quite competent to explain the lessons to the pupils in Hin- 
dustani, the language always used for the purpose. The 
Mahomedan population of Hooghly, and in fact of Bengal 
proper, may be divided into two classes — Natives and Foreigners, 
The former, with very rare exceptions, are indigent and worths 
less, contented with small incomes which little farms and 
menial offices yield, and unable to spare the young members 
of their families for the time necessary to complete a colie-* 
giate education. Whereas the latter, uninlluenced by the 
feiscinations of Keranidom or of a Fourth grade Teachcrsliip 
on 20 Rupees a month beyond the Megna, consider timo 
wasted after pursuits not directly connected with traffic. It 
is difficult therefore to persuade either class to study English 
with assiduity after the novelty of school life dies away, and 
still more difficult to collect both in the same class. In 1840 
the grandson of a distinguished Mahomedan of Oudh, coaxed 
to join the Anglo-Persian Department, flatly refused to mix 
with Eastern class fellows, and at last extorted from the 
Secretary to the General Committee of Public Instruction the 
privilege of sitting crosslegged on the form as a mark of dis- 
tinction. The last death of the Anglo-Persian Department 
of the Hooghly College took place in the year 1848. Next to 
the English in importance was the Arabic Department. It 
opened with two beads, and, like the openings of all temples 
dedicated to two deities, indicated everlasting discord. Edu- 
cation in Arabic literature is not deemed complete without at 
least a partial study of the Koran, and the orthodox ears of 
a Shiah are as much shocked in hearing religious doctrines 
^^plained by a Snni, as are those of a Roman Catholic in 
limning to the expositions of the second commandment in 
the JOecalogue by a follower of Luther. Haji Mahomed 
. Mohsin major portion of the Mahomedan 

|K)pulatioa Nof the district were Sunis, To conciliate both 
those sects it necessary to appoint two Head Masters^ 

ifho vied with each ^^tber in causing the maximum quan tity 
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of annoyance by their petty squabbles for precedence. The 
rule and compass precision, required for gauging the cere^ 
monials in official or non-official communications v^ith each 
dignitary, involved a degree of diplomatic tactics incompatible 
with the avocation and aspiration of a Principal who was 
occasionally betrayed into slight inequalities in the distrU 
bution of his coveted smiles, which inequalities were as a 
matter of course construed into invidious distinctions justifying 
public representation or mutual recrimination. The Arabic 
Department, or the MadrvAisa as it is sometimes called, was 
under the immediate superintendence of the Principal, that 
is, he examined the registers of attendance and received 
applications for leave of absence. Ho went his usual rounds 
and saw knots of bearded folks muttering something, but 
what that thing was he did not, partly from his inability to 
understand the language but chiefly from the mystifying 
propensities of the Moulvies, know more than a man in the 
nioon did. The confusion was worse confounded by a sort 
of polyglot arningernent, which jumbled Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu together, in open defiance of all laws of classification, 
and left the pupils perfectly free to choose the language or 
languages, the book or books, the quantity or quantities, tho 
hour or hours of study. There were nearly as many classes 
as there wore students. Each student pursued a course of 
study different from his class fellows, and the consequerioa 
was that the time of the Moulvies was frittered away iu 
isolated elforts. One of the Moulvies taught eighteen books, 
and according to the scheme of study, none of the Moulvies 
taught fewer than seven books. Iu the Junior Department 
alone 40 books were in use. As a general rule the pupils 
read only a few pages of each book. Every attempt to intro-* 
dace a ^tter system was jealously kept at bay as an invasion 
of vested rights, which consisted in an unflinching .adherence 
to tho routine in vogue before the days of Firdausi, and in 
deluding the pupils with the relics of explcnied philosophy 
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ad inculcated by Onsurai and Abu Ruhman. Nor were ex- 
periments to introduce Bengali more succossful. The Pundit’s 
position hero was even less enviable than in the English 
Department, where barring the hybernation of the pupil tribe 
during the prevalence of the Vernacular frost, he was master 
of the class in its entire integrity as much as his worthy 
compeer the propagandist of Western classics. In the Mad- 
ruasa the bare <ionsolation of boasting all the names in tho 
Register was denied tho poor man. In 1850-51 while there 
were 163 students learning Arabic and Persian the average 
daily attendance in the Bengali class was 

Present — 1 J A bsont — 1 i 

^‘The class,” says the Principal, "'was in much the same state 
last year. It does not appear that there is any real desire 
in the Madrussa to learn Bengali.” The fact is, the Bengali 
Mussulman is very unwilling to own any knowledge of 
the language of the country from apprehensions that the 
avowal might militate against Ahelihcliaty pretensions, 
which constitute the very neplus ultra of his sublunary 
ambition. The shivering Laplander, buried in eternal snow, 
and the blistered patient of Senegambia, cheerfully ac- 
knowledge their respective nativities, while these ungrateful 
children of fair Bengali systematically disown her with 
a vain hope of thereby screening their anomalous origin 
and dubious nationality. 

It took the English Department a long while to settle 
down into working order. The first great obstacle in the way 
of discipline and progress was the fluctuation in daily atten- 
dance. LoVo of fun soon indulged to satiety and the 
spell of pecuniary gain as soon broken, there was no 
temptation for the most part of the students to pro- 
tract their stay ih the College beyond tho period neces- 
sary for securing the 'full complement of valuable class books to 
be hawked in tho Bazstar by way of compensation for the tem- 
porary diversion of their attention from more congenial per 
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suits. A fresh batch succeeded and retired under similar cir- 
cumstances, apd so on till the Library, which was but a depo- 
sitory of multiplicate copies of school books, being pretty nearly 
exhausted, and the stipendiary delusion ceasing to operate as a 
powerful motive for admission, the numerical strength of the 
department fissuiiied a more permanent and manageable cha- 
racter. This however did not serve to facilitate the prosecu- 
tion of studios in the different classes, which were yet com- 
posed of members the ineciuality of whose ages not only pre- 
sented an ugly contrast to the unconcerned spectator, but com- 
plcty paralyzed the ciForts of instructors to enforce the pres- 
cribed routine. Admissions of pupils greatly differing in ago 
in the same class is the most harassing trial to the teachers 
tein];)er and patience. An adult in an infant class is the dog in 
the manger who would neither learn nor allow others to do so. 
His understanding matured in idleness repels all serious im- 
pressions, and his heart susceptible of the tender feelings of 
puberty revolts against the despotism of school discipline. Tho 
inexperienced and unsuspicious urchins around him are easily 
beguiled to listen to his insinuating tales of pleasure and plau- 
sible schemes of truancy, and have, like the dwarf in the fable, 
the lion’s share of the bruises while tho Giant enjoys a monopoly 
of the glory. Fathers and grandfathers were placed side by side 
with lisping babies undor instructors, whose travels on the Hill 
of Science had never extended beyond the half way house of 
the wellknown ll’S, naturally indulged in disagreeable criticism, 
and cracked jokes not uufroquently too practical to be patiently 
endured even by 10 rupee teachers with splendid prospects of 
an additional couple in cases of unforeseen casualties. Various 
expedients were proposed to remedy the crying evil, the most 
remarkably impracticable of which was the project of forming 
an adult*' class. As it was evident that such a measure would 
have involved the necessity of having adult duplicates of all 
the different classes, tho wonder is, not that the scheme was 
ultimately al^ndoned, but that it was for any length of time* 
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seriously eutertaiaed. The last warning the drones bad of 
their unwelcome stay was their exclusion frorn honorary or 
pecuniary reward, but even this measure, severe as it was, failed 
to produce the desired effect. It was finally resolved to dismiss 
all the scholars above 12 years of age, who had not made a 
marked progress and attained a considerable familiarity with 
the English language, so as to hold out a prospect bf their 
doing credit to the school, or obtaining a considerable advan- 
tage from the instruction imparted. “ Care was moreover 
taken afterwards not to admit youths above 12 years of age 
for the junior classes, but admitting them to the upperschool 
if qualified for the higher classes of it up to 14, or if fit for 
the first class up to the age of 16, but not beyond this limit.” 
The withdraw'als this year amounted to 391. 

As an additional security against frequent fluctuations in 
attendance tuition fee began to bo demanded from those 
attending the English department.” This measure evidently 
involved a wider departure from the intentions of the 
Founder. In fact, it seemed to obliterate the little that had 
remained of the endowed character of the Institution. Few 
sensible men will be found willing to extend their sympathies 
to those political Puritans wl)o look ^vith shyness on all Govern- 
ment interferences, and conjure up all descriptions of calamities 
from state measures, the expediency of which does not happen 
to fall within the range of their limited comprehension. As 
mvilized conquerors and rulers of tho country, the authorities 
wez^ bound to protect the property bequeathed by a deceased 
Subject from mismanagement though by parties appointed by 
^is will guardians of the Trust Fund. No Government could 
permit such a noble bequest to be wasted or appropriated to 
illegitimate purposes by careless or crafty Trustees without 
being guilty of a culpable neglect of duty. It were, it was 
Said, much to be desired that equal necessity could be pleaded 
for the conversion of tho property given with its rights, im.- 
^munities and privileges, whole and entire, little or much,Jn it, 
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with it, or from it, and whatever (by way of appendage) might 
arise from it .relate or belong to it purely for the sake of God 
^‘into an endowment for founding a College in which the co- 
religionists of the Testator wore allowed” to teach Mahomedan 
Law as required in the Courts only on the assump- 
tion that it could be taught without reference to doctrinal 
differences between Skiahs and Simis** and in wi\ich the 
study of the Law itself was to be ‘‘ i^rohibitcd altogether” if 
it could not be taught without a reference to religious dog' 
rnas.” If Iho appropiiatiou of the surplus to purely secular 
educational purposes was deemed mdispcnsablcjthe introduction 
of tlic Pay System was deemed to be still more so. That 
some such measure was necessary not only to secure regular 
attendance on the part of the students, but also to lend due 
weight to the Institution, must be admitted on all hands. 
Till the introduction of the Pay System the Hooghly College, 
in the estimation of the people, ranked with the free mission- 
ary Schools in the District, and the Banking aristocracy of 
Cliinsurah actually withheld their wards from it owing to 
mistaken notions of social position. But neither the security 
of school discipline nor the reconciliation of popular prejudices 
could, they argued, justify the imposition of a tax for education 
imparted in an Institution supported by funds bequeathed by ^ 
private individual for jnous and charitable purposes. The 
boys were in the first instance assessed according to their 
probable means, the amounts varying from four annas to five 
rupees per mensem. In 1842-43 the subject engaged much of 
the Principars attention who, with a view to ascertain if pos- 
sible the practicability of increasing the amount of schooling 
foes v/ithout being inconsiderate to the poor, requested some of 
the gentlemen of the establishment to form themselves into 
a committee to investigate the subject. In 1846 the Council of 
Education went a step further. Tliey resolved to demand a fix- 
ed rate from all, without reference to the supposed means of the 
parents, which couM seldom, except in very special cases, be 
2 
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accurately ascertained, A minimum rate of 3 rupees a mouth 
for the Senior Department and 2 rupees a month for the Junior 
Department, was in future to be levied from all pupils. The 
schooling fees were thus gradually raised from 782 to 8,000 
rupees in 1853, when the question of demanding tuition fee 
from the students of the Madrassa hitherto exempted from 
payment was strongly urged to the notice of the CcfUncil by 
the Principal, who was decidedly in favour of it. 

A short time after the opening of the College it was neces- 
sary to weed the Instructive Staff, which was very far from 
being efficient. The pressing demand for masters at the 
inauguration crisis precluded all possibility of enquiring into 
the merits of the candidates, Avliose applications for offices 
were presumed to be pretty conclusive proofs of competency. 
Thus the Army, the various branches of the Uncovenanted 
Service, and even the Trades’ Association, were enabled to con^ 
tribute their quota and to boast a connection with the Monster 
College, The presumptive principle continued in force 
beyond the period of exigency, and was in certain cases at 
least gradually assuming the type of permanency, when the 
result of the system began to manifest itself in the imperative 
necessity of initiating supernumeraries into the occult signi- 
fication of the small 2 above x in before sending them 
to take charge of classes engaged in the expansion of the 
Binomial. If some failed from the necessity of such preli * 
inininary preparations, others equally fiiiled from a w^ant of 
sympathy with those placed under tiiem for instruction. Mere 
scholarship is no more a sure criterion of efficiency of teachers 
than are latitudes of nativities of pigments iu the formation 
of complexion. The chemist in his laboratory and the mecha- 
nic in his workshop, may do whatever they like with the 
dead materials they have to deal with. Yet inanimate objects 
tliemselyes will often offer resistance if pressed beyond their 
nature. Boys are neither oxydes and potash nor wheels and 
axles. When human agents arc to be worked upon, thoir 
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wtiDts and capabilities must bo consulted. There must exist a 
community of feeling between the teacher and the taught 
The former must feel what the latter wants before he can with 
any chance of success bring his attainments to bear on his 
efforts to supply the desideratum. Where personal experience 
does not permit anticipations of these wants, means must be 
adopted to facilitate the discovery, especially in the event of a 
total absence, as in the case of English and Bengali literatures,^^ 
of sympathy between the vernacular of tlie pupils and a lan- 
guage there to be taught. The discovery however entailed a 
degree of accessibility which few unprotected by “ Home*’ 
University Honors could venture to concede. As a matter of 
sheer necssity, the supernumeraries, as well as their fellow 
Philosophers in the effective establishment, sought shelter 
behind the bulworks of dignity, and kept enquiry at 
bay by obtructing half the convex world*’ between 
their great selves and the unfortunate students, who were 
left to discover as best they might whether dew falls*’ or 
“ arises, and “ why water boils at a lower temperature at 
the top of a mountain than at the foot of it.” Want of success 
however was, with the wonted liberality of the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, attributed to divided attentions 
on the part of their employees, to whom they were therefore 
pleased to extend the rule” prohibiting incumbents in the 
different branches of the public service to hold a plurality of 
offices, honorary or otherwise. But the monopoly of the exclu- 
sive wisdom of the whole staff thus secured failed to promote 
the efficiency of the Institution, and drove that august assem- 
bly to the necessity of assigning the failure to the real cause. 
They transferred some of the Incapables to other departments 
of the establishment, where they might be more profitably em- 
ployed, and turned the rest adrift, branded with incompetency,, 
to rue the day on which they exchanged their humblejr avoca- 
tions for Government employ in the college of Haji Maho- 
med Mohsiu. * 
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The preliminary obstacles to the acquiring of English be- 
ing now in a great measure overcome,” business in the Hooghly 
College commenced in sober earnest, and for about 12 consecu- 
tive years the progress made by the youths attached to it was 
really astonishing. As in fallow fields, the vegetation shot 
forth with unusual vigour and a splendid crop was ripe for 
reaping ere the harvest had arrived. Though debarred from 
those collateral advantages available in every nook and corner 
of the Metropolis, the Infiint Institution fearlessly stepped 
forth in the arena of competition with the famous Hindu 
College, and grappled the antagonist with such a determinocl 
grasp as made the more sinewy combatant tremble for the 
maintenance of its vaunted superiority. In Literature, in Law, 
in pure or mixed mathematics, Hooghly kept close by the side 
of Calcutta, and in Bengali left Calcutta far behind. In 1840 
a student of the Hooghly College obtained a gold watch from 
Lord Auckland for a translation of Bacon's Essay on Truth 
'' some of the most difficult passages of which were rendered 
with an accuracy and a just appreciation of the beauty of tho 
original” that surprised the learned examiner who observes: 
“ The style of the Bengali is remarkable for purity and classical 
excellence. The writer has a knowledge of his own language 
which is rarely mot with in young men whose time is devoted 
to English studies. If all the alumni of our Colleges could 
write Bengali with equal ease and chasteuess, the reproach 
would be removed that in their eagerness for the acquisition 
of a foreign language they had forgotten their own.” To 
ascertain the comparative progrc.ss made by tho now rival 
institutions in their native tongue, His Lordship again ‘‘offered 
gold and silver watch for the best translation in Bengali. 
The gold watch to be awarded for the best translation of all, 
and the silver watch to the candidate who produced the best 
translation in the other College. The gold watch was won by 
a student of the Hooghly College.” Encouraged by success 
and stimulated by the noble desire to excel, the despised 
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village College eagerly sought fresh opportunities for competi- 
tion, and haile<l with heart-felt joy Lord Hardirige’s Rcsolulion 
of 10th October 1844, which enabled it successfully to cancel 
all distinctions between country and city education, by securing 
for itself in the prescribed list of distinguished students the 
exact number of places obtained by its proud rival, full 20 
years older than itself. The competition with the Presidency 
College has not been so fortunate. 

The tinge of romance which characterised some of the 
preliminary operations has been however well sustained in the 
subsequent measures with reference to the Hooghly College. 
In the absence of local supervision, this institution in various 
stages of its progre ss lias symbolized the idiosyncracies of the 
officers left at its head in the exercise of unrestrained author- 
ity. Extensive latitude for freedom of action is apt to degener- 
ate into lawlessness, in wdiich caprice takes the place of 
discretion. Nowhere is precaution so necessary to provide 
for such contingent evils as in the education service, where a 
total absence of recognized rules for general guidance leaves 
the heads of particular establishment to the bewitching in- 
fluence of absolute power, furnishing ample scope for the 
indulgence of individual fancy at the sacrifice of public inter- 
est, Fortunately the choice of Principals for the Hooghly 
College has hitherto fallen on gentlemen of more than average 
intellect and integrity, or else this most expensive of Mofussil 
Institutions would have, in the course of a quarter of a century, 
stot)d a disgraceful monument of a system, that unmercifully 
left the fortunes of the instructors and the instructed almost 
solely in the hands of a single mortal not graduated in the 
College of Immaculation. But though the happy choice has 
successfully protected the College from consequences of any 
very s«uious nature, it has not been fortunate enough to divest 
its history of ludicrous transactions, perhaps equally damaging 
to the prosperity of a scholastic Institution. Conferences, i a 
which every officer from the very lowest was permitted a sbar^e 
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in the discussion of important measures, have been followed 
by inscrutable secrecy and mystification, and perfect reliance 
in subordinates as regarded due discharge of duty has been 
succeeded by espionage and key-hole superintendence. Reams 
of foolscap have been wasted to procure official sanction for 
regulating the nature and character of head gears of subordi- 
nates, and anxious youths have been robbed of valuable hours 
of instruction, devoted to the drill of menials in acquiring the 
exact degree of curve in salutations. Masters and pupils have 
been equally harassed irx realizing the idea of pyramical 
classifications, and their very horses have been authoritatively 
enjoined to repress natural mettle for enabling the jadeed 
Rozinante of the high official to preserve the privileged prece- 
dence. Pauper pensioners of 20 rupees a month have been 
deprived of small pickings by private tuition, as incompatible 
with the efficiency and dignity of State servants, and fat 
salaried assistants have been officially recommended tutors for 
families of Civil Servants. The prescribed rules for the exa- 
mination of teachers have been alternately enforceil and 
suspended, and popularity of subordinates has been by 
turns considered just grounds for promotion. Doctrinal 
differences between Shiahs and Sunis have been care- 
fully avoided on principles of religious neutrality, and the 
sanctity of the Sreepunchoomy has been violated with a zeal 
that would have made Kalapahar himself blush for his icono- 
clastic moderation. 

Nor was the success, brilliant as it was, without alloy. The 
concomitant evils of a foreign literature manifested themselves 
perhaps a little too soon in the District. The simple youth of 
the village was sooner infected with the vices of western 
importation than his more cautious contemporary within the 
Ditch, duly warned by the fates of thousands around him. 
Little did the octogenarian Vaishnava of Cluusurah, who in 
1836 laughed at the Brahman in shirts and pantaloons, dream 
that ere long he himself should have to swallow food poisoned 
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with unhallowed ingredient, and to lay his aching head on 
blistering pillow to spend the night in silent sobs and tears 
for the unexpected fade of his long cherished Chaitcmya. He 
failed to keep pace with the rail road speed of rampant young 
Bengalism, and was in consequence snobbed by his Hopeful, 
who, patted into audacity, foi’got the deference due to vener- 
able old age. He naturally debited the Hooghly College with 
the grand total of his domestic discomforts, and heaped 
curses, not loud but deep, on the head of Haji Mahomed Moh- 
sin, alike entitled to laudations or execrations for the good 
or evil effected by the College which bore his name. But 
when was a rose gathered without thorns ? If the Hooghly 
College became the unwilling agent for introducing discord 
and disaffection whore peace and cordiality had reigned, it un- 
locked at the same time for the junior members of the differ- 
ent families the door to collegiate honors, and to offices of 
responsibility and emolument which they now fill and adorn 
It aided the friends to the cause of Native Education and 
confounded its foes. It cheered the hearts of genuine philan- 
thropists, who witnessed, the rapid regeneration of a people, 
once occupying perhaps the highest position in tlie scale of 
irations, with true Christian joy ; and proportionally depressed 
the spirits of those who viewed native advancement with feel- 
ings of jealousy and distrust. It lent weight to the benevolent 
efforts of those who struggled here and elsewlrere to secure 
justice and humanity for Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects in 
the East, and completely gagged the somnolent grumblers who 
indulged in everlasting nightmares of an impossible matri- 
mony between Education and Disloyalty. 
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THE BENGAL PEASANT. 

Chapter H. 

(Continued from page 12,) 

This enactment was a Regulation passed on the 21st August 
1772. From 1772 till 1855 when Act XXVIII was passed, 
usury was put down by statutory pressure, and our courts oj 
justice disallowed claims to exorbitant rates of interest. 
Since the repeal of the usury laws by Act XXVIII, all restric- 
tions as to the rate of interest were considered as removed, 
and at the present day, it is recoverable if it is warranted by 
the terms of any contract. 

The condition of the indebted agriculturists in the Dekhan, 
and of the poor peasants in Bengal, has already produced a 
reaction in the feelings of our rulers, and the revival of the 
restrictions on the rate of interest, has been seriously proposed. 
If w’^e are not very much mistaken, wo will soon have them 
set down again in the Statute Book. 

The measure in contemplation ig one of retrogression, quite 
unsuited to the progressive spirit of the times. We do not 
know the exact extent and character of the misery which 
the poor Ryots in the Dekhan have fallen victims to, but with 
our knowledge of the poverty of the Bengal peasant wo 
presume the former to be only of a more aggravated nature. 
The causes at work are and must be similar if not the same 
in both cases, though the degree of distress may be difterent. 
We do not dispute the advantages of the protective system 
when applied to social bodies which are but in their compa- 
ratively archaic state ; but when society has attained a degree 
of complexity so as to become subject to the operation of 
specified economical laws, protection, however ostensibly bene- 
ficial to them for a time, will in the long run be productive 
of the most mischievous consequences. The remedy we are 
proposing to alleviate the distress of the agriculturists may 
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temporarily serve tlie purpose of a cooling unction, but the 
disease, is* sure to break out before long with far worse synip* 
toms and to bring on a hopeless collapse in the end. 

If we were legislating on the subject for the first time for 
a people ignorant of the rules prevailing in the money market^ 
any law wo prescribe would be welcome. But the subject is 
one regarding which exist defined notions of advantage and 
disadvantage, and on which we have legislated for more than 
a century. The century that has closed is fraught with 
revolutions in all possible matters affecting the vital interests 
of the people. Men’s economical ideas heretofore in a state of 
embryo have undergone a development. Where agriculture 
was the only industry known to the people, hundreds of new 
industries have sprung up into existence. The re-actionary 
effect of these on the agriculturists and their ci*editors admits 
of no cpiestiou. There are hundreds of other causes which 
have commenced operating now on the constitution of those 
two classes which did not exist in pre-British times. Whea 
the sociological condition of the country has undergone such a 
radical change, how is it possible to fit it to laws and regula- 
tions suited to archaic notions of wealth and property ? 

Indian sociology chronicles one long and protracted war- 
fare between custom and competition. These are the. two 
redoubtable champions that have perpetually piodified our 
economical ideas. Any legislative measure which does not 
rest on tlie one or the other of the two must necessarily 
prove abortive. Custom is the child of conservatism, competi- 
tion that of progress. If you wish to put economical ideas 
on a conservative platform, custom must regulate it. If pro- 
gress be your motto, lot competition effect it. As it is, the ex- 
perienco..of past years clearly shows that, in the matter of 
interest, competition and custom have acted and reacted upon 
one another, and the result is a rate which custom claims as 
its own, and which competition has not succeeded in subvert- 
3 
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ing. Tliis is certainly a rate which ought to commend itself 
to eveiy understanding as natural and therefore proper. 

Viewing a posteriori the legal rcjstrictions to the rate of 
interest, they appear to be measures of questionable expedi- 
ency. Nominally its forms would be obeyed, but then the 
back-door practices would rise to an alarming premium. 
No human legislation can control man*s physical wants. The 
real conditions under which they arc to be satisfied are abso- 
lutely beyond legislative control. You may define those condi- 
tions by the best of laws, but if laws be not in unison with 
nature, they are liable to be indifferently obeyed if not actu- 
ally violated. If you restrict the rate of interest to a parti- 
cular figure hy law, the result will be systematic smuggling 
of the rate behind tlie instrument of loan, to elude the vigi- 
lance of the astutest lawyer or the keenest judge. 

Another evil consequence flowingfrom the arbitrary restraint 
put on the rate of interest would be the difficulty of gettingloans. 
This would be to the peasantry an unmixed evil, as witliout loans 
it would be impossible for them at times to get on. Loans are 
necessary to contribute to the keeping of their body and soul 
together. Without loans their fields would remain fallow and 
unsown. If the Mahajans as a class were money-lenders only, and 
they looked up to money-lending for their daily bread, possibly 
that would have been an incentive to them to invest ttieir 
capital in loans even on comparatively disadvantageous terms. 
But the investment of their money is not their only business. 
Pome of them are exten.sive landholders, others are thriving 
farmers, while a third class are traders. It is only when they 
have niade some fortune in some one or other of those avoca- 
tions, that they think of becoming mafinjans. So that while the 
peasant has eyeiy cue to borrow, the Mahajan has none to lend; 

But enough of this. We have seen that peaWitsmust 
borrow from the Mahajag^. tq.pay the zemindar’s rent, 
when on account of a bad year ' they have not whe're- 
'with to pay rent. We have seen also, when the several 
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instalments of rent are payable, and ivliat fui tlier sums are 
realized from the peasants as abwabs or illegal cesses, tho 
payment of which is in many instances the condition prece- 
dent to the payment of rent. We propose now to enumerate 
the different kinds of rents and cesses prevalent in Beng^ 
and the mode in which they are realized. Bents are of 
three principal kinds 

First. The Goojasta or rent fixed. 

Second The Ootbandi or rent calculated. 

Third. The Bhag jama or rent in kind. 

The first requires no explanation. When land is sublet, a 
.certain sum is fixed upon as the annual rental, which the lessee 
undertakes to pay. The second sort of rent is determined 
after calculation of the quantity of produce raised, aud the 
rate is so much corn per biggah of the land cultivated. These 
tenures generally exist beside some rapid stream or river 
which, by a whimsical change of course occasions alluvion 
or diluvion. So that but for the precarioasness of one’s 
holding the rental is a variable quantity. The rate accord- 
ing to which the entiro rental is calculated is just tho old 
Pergunna rate. The third class of rent is one in kind, 
being a fixed rate of the gross produce raised. In most dis- 
tricts, this ratio is one-half, aud in some one-third, or a fourth. 


The illegal cesses current in the Lower Provinces are over 24 
in number. Not that they are all simultaneously levied, but 
they are levied in particular localities when occasions arise. It 
is not necessary to enumerate them here as the name indi- 
cates the purpose for which each is exacted. The following 
are however some of the chief ones :—Gatciitta (exchange), dak 
baUon (postal charge),<Samnyami(establishment), JlfwAiereranez 
(wiiter’s^be), Parvani (festival-money), Hisdbaiia (account- 
fee), Miyad (peon s-fees), Eashad (ration-charge), Dan (gift), 
Tola (market-due), Nnzzar (present), Bhskhya (alms), Tfeca 
(tax) ||;i ’ 
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• In regard to the collection of illegal cesses the procedure 
is nearly the same as that adopted for the collection of rent, 
with this difference that greater pressure is put upon the tenant 
to pay. In some estates the practice is to send round a 
peon with ten rent receipts and make a general demand. 
This is immediately responded to by such of the tenants as 
have the means to pay and who are pn friendly terms with 
the zemindar, and the rent is at once paid. Tlic defaulting 
tenants are then divided into two classes, the recusant 
and the incapable. The ineapablos are let oft* with the 
threat that they would be charged with interest at 300 per 
cent or so. The recusants are genemlly subjected to what 
is called the peon s mohsil, being a sort of restraint of tlieir 
liberty till they make the payment. In many instances payment 
is made only at the Zemindar s Cutcherry [office] to his local 
agent, who grants the payor a receipt. 

Attendance in the Cutcherry is usually insisted on when the 
second fourth quarterly payments have to be made, because tbe 
parvani and Hiaahana abwabs may be the more easily rea- 
lized. If these are not paid, the tender of rent is not accepted 
or if accepted the receipt is withheld. As a general rule such 
of the tenants as do not pay the illegal cesses arc put into 
Couft with the view of being harrassed with law costs, and 
the Zemindar’s agents deny the tender or the payment, 
to throw the payor overboard. 

We have no general distraint on a defaulting tenant’s 
property as they have in England, and whenever the Zemin- 
dar oy.ercises his power of distraint, it is only against stand- 
ing crops that he can lawfully do. The rule of law is that 
standing crops are hypothecated for rent, and only rent of the 
current year can be realized by distraining crops, where after 
the distraint is effected, the tenant does not pay, the crop is 
sold, and the proc^ds of sale go to satisfy the Zemindary 
demand. 
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This power of distraint which the Zemindar has under the 
law, when considered from an English point of view has rare 
advantages. It implies the prompt realization of rent, entail- 
ing little expense or inconvenience on the defaulting party. 
The defaulter is not under the necessity of dancing atten*- 
dance in Court and* no expense is incurred by him forecourt 
fees, Counsel costs and so forth, which would have been his 
lot had he been sued. But Bengal is not England, and how- 
ever distraint may be an effective remedy in the land of our 
rulers, in Bengal it lias been converted into an engine of 
oppression. The greed of unlawful gain at the cost of the 
tenantry — the powerlessness of public opinion to check the 
improper conduct of the distrainor, the fact of his being a non- 
resident landowner, all conspire to bring about a rank abuse 
of this legal right and power. Barring exceptions, a distraint 
means a preconcerted mischief, a wanton attack on the 
property of strangers, resulting in endless litigation of a dis- 
reputable stamp. 

However unconscionable the acts of the mahajan and 
the Zemindar may appear in tlie eyes of our peasantry, their 
simultaneous existence in the village is sometimes productive 
of good to the peasants. The old proverb, two of a trade 
never agree — is applicable to the case of these two persons, 
so far as their common object is concerned. With peasants the 
one is as much an object of execration as the other, and this 
feeling is interchanged between the two. With tho mahajan the 
war-cry is, down with the Zemindar, with the Zemindar it is, 
down with the mahajan. In all fights between the two oppo- 
nents for supremacy the peasants are enlisted on this or that 
side for purposes of offence and defence. A largo propor- 
tion of litigation is directly or indirectly referrible to these 
conflicts, and it is lamentable that on account of them, the 
peasants are the greatest sufferers. While sheltered .by one of. 
the belligerents they evade payment of what they justly owe 
to his adversary, and thereby necessitate protracted litigation.' 
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The tendency to whicli these rival classes have of late 
years evinced is to efFect a complete fusion of their conflicting 
interests. The mahajati is ' becoming a landholder, and 
very frequently we find in the villages, the landholder and 
the mahajan are the one and the same person. Where such 
is the case the state of the peasants is one of complete subjec* 
tiou. 

The peasant borrows money for paying rent, cultivating land 
and for the subsistence of himself and his family. These are 
his ordinary wants. His extraordinary wants are expenses 
of marriage and funeral or other house-hold ceremony. It is 
very singular that in India poverty does not extinguish one's 
sense of respectability. Our peasants, poor though they may be, 
are gentlemen after their own way, ernbiied with a fine sense 
of caste respectability and family respectability. It is for 
maintaining these that they aro compelled to borrow. 

With the peasants, the institution of marriage is highly 
popular. In their estimation an amount of opprobrium rests 
on the person who leads a single life. Whether this is a 
product of the religious notions regarding the salvation of 
the soul by lawfully-begotton sons, or unuaturalness of celibacy, 
we can not stop here to enquire. But certain it is that 
nothing is so hateful to the peasant as a life of celibacy. 
Constituted as his ideas are, there is no wonder therefore 
that he would take a partner in life even by borrowing 
money. The expenses incurred by the peasant are frequently 
quite disproportionate to his financial position. He must 
guinptuously feast his friends and must make presents to 
bis bride, to maintain his personal and family respectability. 

. Borrowing is resorted to for the peifonnance of his pa- 
rent's funeral ceremonies. In no country are filial virtues 
BO strong as in Bengal, and if the peasant borrows for 
' ^ing suitable honour to tho dead, it is but a spontaneous 
outburst of those virtues which are ingraved in nature. 
To feast his friends and beggars, to. make presonts to Brahmins 
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and priests on the occasion of his purification, are the leading 
items of his extraordinary expenditure. 

But if there is any thing which above others contrU 
bates to his financial embarrassment, it is litigation, which 
he cannot avoid. Bad seasons, Zemindars cxactionsi 
even famine itself, are nothing compared to this moral 
plague. We know of hundreds of instances where the pea- 
sant would have remained in affluent circumstances had it 
not been for protracted litigation, which he was obliged to 
carry on with his brothers, terminatii»g in his ruin. The 
worst cases are those where the Zemindar is his focman. 
For the purpose of litigation, the raising of money ia in- 
dispensably necessary. To-day the peasant parts with his 
surplus grain, to-morrow his wdfe’s jewels or ornaments are 
pawned or sold, and these failing, he either sells out his 
cattle or raises money by mortgage of his lands. He executes 
bond after bond in favor of the Mahijan — and undertakes 
to pay interest at exorbitant rates. Wliut with the em- 
barassment created by ^ the contraction of debts, what with 
the loss of the grain, the jewels and the moveables— what 
the lien on his holdings, his continued absence from 
ho^c for purpose of lawsuit seriously interferes wi th 
the Jhrte cultivation of bis lands. They either remain fallow 
or are iSnrned up in a perfunctory manner. 

No problem in the social history of Bengal is So interesting, 
as the investigation of the causes whieli have given rise to this 
spirit of litigiousness which baa infected our peasantry. It 
is a common practice to denounce the Hindus as a proverbially 
litigious race. Our best administrators have never ceased 
condemning it as a national curse, our wisest judges from 
their lofty pedestal have joined in this task of denunciation ! 
I'he legislator has refrained from incorporating sundry rules 
of English law within thfi^^diau Statute Book because of the 
litigious spirit of the Hindus. Every time the Stamp Act 
or the Court-Fees Act iioderwent revisijn, we were toW 
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that the increase of the stamp-duty on the amount of Court 
fee was necessary to curb the litigious disposition .of the 
people. So that as a race we stand convicted. 

But after all what is the truth? To assert that there 
is no spirit of litigiousness in our countrymen would be 
to assert a gigantic falsehood. To assert that the Natives 
of this country do not resort to Courts of Law on the idlest 
pretexts would be opposed to the logic of facts. Bub to 
assert that litigiousiiess is a trait of the Native character, that 
it is interwoven with the Native constitution, and that 
without it they cauuot live and move, is, we submit, simply 
a national calumny. 

If we go back to ancient Hindu times, when matters 
of right and remedy were governed by indigenous law 
and procedure, a different state of things meets our eye. 
Disputes between man and man were referred to the 
arbitration of Dharma (the God of religion) and its decision 
was final. There was nothing like legal technicality and 
law’s delay. The disputants had simply to re-sort to the 
temple of the nearest god or goddess, and take the necessary 
oaths. These decided tlie fate of iheir (juarrel. 

In Mahomedan times, litigation was at a very low 
discolmt. All the infinite relations between man and man 
were regulated by' custom and the patriarchal authority of 
village councils. Even in Reguktion times, litigation 
existed in a diminutive shape. People booame aware 
of a lawsuit once in a couple of years or so. Not to 
apeak of the expense and harrassmeiit attendant on a law 
suit, our ancestors had a morbid dread of the red-faced 
judge who sat in Court. For them to enter personal appear- 
ance was one step short of the gallows. To give evidence 
. upon oath was considered derogratory to ones honor and 
that of the family. This reluctance to give evidence is still 
* to a certain extent extant. 
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When such was tho feeling of the Hindus towards 
litigation,' are we justified in saying that litigiousness is' 
traditioi»al with them? But let that pass. With all our 
boasted laws in full swing, with the boasted vigilance of 
of our judges, let us ask, is litigation a comfortable job — at 
any stage or in the long run? Is it not like the round cakca 
of Delhi, bringing repentance to those who have tasted them 
and to those who have not tasted them ? Let us pause to see 
what its cliief attractions are. It implies the expenditure of 
money with a lavish liaud. It implies a complete or partial 
severance from your avocations in life. It implies tlie enjoy- 
ment of buffets aiul insults from tlie judge down to the 
meanest bailiff One is obliged to wink at the coinmissioii 
of crimes, if not take part in them, which under any other 
circumstance his nature recoils from. It imjdies a 
conformation to an artificial system, to an obedience to 
t 'chnical rules, very often ill-adapted to his tale of woe. 
He is obliged to put a gloss here, a shade there, in courtesy 
to legal forrn.s. And yon do all this with the chance 
of seeing justice possibly miscarried, and Peter's property 
perhaps adjudged to Paul. Fee-ing the state and fee-ing your 
lawyer are ceremonies which must bo observed at the birth- 
of your law suit, feeing them again at the christening thereof, 
is enjoined with Draconian hardness, and you must fee {lioni: 
when its funeral takes place. This is the fee which the LaW' 
prescribes. But there are other illicit fees which you must: 
pay, however ohjee bio liable they may boon moral grounds. Your 
plaint is not registered before you oil the palm of the Court- 
ofticer’s hand. The summonses do not issue till you actually 
pay him some expedition money, and if your Solon be an, 
idle man, you must pay some perquisite to his satellite who 
takes tlie deposition of your witnesses. You must 

fee him for getting copies of exhibits and instruments, aud. 
even when you win the case, a further fee for getting copies 
of judgments and decrees has tp be paid. The pegu of the^ 
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of tho temple of justice waits on you like a hungry vulture 
for Ilia bonus. The witnesses you bring forward to depose 
to the truth of your cause look wistfully at the heaps of 
sweetmeats enticingly exhibited in the confectioner's shop— » 
and you are forced nolens volens to satisfy his craving with 
that precious commodity. They must have the best of 
dishes to eat off, and the more they see you can not do witliont 
them the more their hankering after this thing or that thing 
increases- 


INDIAN CHRISTIAN BIOCRAniY. 

By the Editor. 

Ill — Abdidlali the Martyr, and Sahat. 

Two Muhammadan young men of Arabia, of good family, of 
fiery character and indomitable resell iit ion, who were greatly 
attached to each other, determined, towards the end of the last 
century, to travel together into distant countries, especially 
into countries where Islamism was in the ascendant. The 
name of the one was Sabat, who traced his ancestry to no less 
a person than the Arabian Prophet hitn;.elf; and the name of the 
other was Abdallah, who, though not a lineal descendant of tlie 
prophet, was of gentle birth. After visiting the tomb of tho 
prophet, they set out on their travels. They jiassed through 
the kingdom of Persia, and came to Cabul. Arabians by 
birth, of noble extraction, of enterprising character, and pos- 
sessed of considerable learning and intelligence, they soon 
attracted the notice of the Amir, who, wishing to retain theih 
in his service, offered them high and honourable posts in the 
kingdom. Abdallah accepted the offer, but his more fierce aud 
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erratic friend, Sabat, preferred to go on his travels through the 
wilds -of Taiitary, and visit Sarnarkhand, Bokhara, Khiva and 
other lands inhabited by the faithful. 

Cabul has always been a place of considerable trade, 
Bokliariots, Khivites, Kashgarites, Persians, Jews, Armenians, 
Arabians, Turks, Muscovites, and even Hindus, have been al- 
ways found in its streets and shops. With one Armenian mer- 
chant, who was a Christian, Abdallah contracted friendship ; 
they two often discussed together the subject of religion, espe- 
cially as the one was a Christian and the other a Muhammadan. 
In all likelihood, Abdallah was animated with the desire of 
bringing over the Anneniaii to the Moslem faith. 

But the result was far different. The Armenian gave to Ab- 
dallah a copy of the Arabic Bible which he had in his posses- 
sion, and persuaded him to read it. The self-righteous Muham- 
madan, who had never before read the Christian Scriptures, 
and had in ignorance looked upon Christianity as a sort of poly- 
theism and superstition, was convinced of the divinity of Christ, 
and professed his faith in the only Saviour of the human race. 
We do not know whether he was baptized ; very likely not, as 
a Christian clergyman, of whatever denomination, would hardly 
be expected to take up his residence in a city of rampant 
Muhammadanism. But whether baptized or not, — and hc» could 
not be blamed for not having submitted to the initiatory rite 
of the Christian religion, as there was none to administer it — 
he renounced Islamism and became a believer in Jesus Christ. 

Of all religions in the world the most fiercely fanatical is the 
religion of Muhammad, It ordains that every one that apos- 
tatizes from what is regarded as the true faith deserves to dio. 
It is no doubt, comparatively, an easy thing for a Muhamma- 
dan i^ India, placed as he is under the aegis of British protec- 
tion, to forsake the religion of his ancestors and to embrace, 
the Christian faith. But in Muhammadan countries, wher6 
Christian governments exercise no influence, for a Muhamnm- 
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.dan to embrace Christianity is to commit a crime wliich is to 
be expiated only by death. Abdallah kne>y that, if it were 
generally known at Cabul that he had become a convert to 
Christianity, ho would be either hanged like a dog by the Go- 
vernment, or torn to pieces in the streets by the populace. Ho 
tried to conceal his conversion for a time ; but it was useless. 
He found that there wore people in the city who had come to 
know of his change of faitli. Ho therefore determined to leave 
the kingdom, and escape to countries where there were 
Christians, — to Armenia, to Georgia, or to some other country 
near the Caspian Sea. He, accordingly, lelt Cabul, went over 
the Hindu Kush, crossed the Oxus, passed through Samar- 
khand, and stopped at Bokhara on his way to the bordeis of 
the Cashpian Sea. 

It was while rambling in the streets of Bokhara that Ab- 
dallah met his friend Sabat, who had reached that city in the 
course of his wanderings in the lands of the crescent. Sabat 
had heard a rumour about Abdallah’s convLrsiori to Christianity, 
He now asked him whether what he had heard was true, Ab- 
dallah coufessed that ho was a Ciirisiian, and knowing to wliat 
danger he exposed himself by the confession, he fell down on his 
knees at the feet of Sabat, and besought him with tears in nis 
eyes pot to betray one who had been his most intimate friend 
iu youth and his most faithful companion in travel. But the 
dark fanaticism of the Moslem faith triumphed over the ten- 
derness of nature and the sanctity of friendship. Sabat was 
relentless. We shall here quote Sabat’s owm words, for he is the 
only chronicler of Abdallah’s martyrdom: — “But, Sir,. I had 
no pity. I caused my servants to seize Irim, and I delivered 
him up to Morad Shah, king of Bokhara.” 

Now that Bokhara acknowlcKlges the suzercinty of Russia 
A Christian may be tolerated within its walls. But it was diifer- 
ent in the beginning of the present century. Indeed a few years 
ago, when Professor Vamberry visited that city in the disguise 
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of a Muhammadan, ho was in imminent danger of losing hi’s 
life on being suspected by some of being a Christian. Poor Ab- 
dallah’s fate was sealed. Sentence of death was pronounced 
on him by the Assembly of the Mollahs, with this proviso 
that if he publicly abjured his faith in Christianity, his life 
would bo spared. Abdallah refused to abjure liis faith in 
Christ. Proclamation was made by a herald in all parts of the 
city, announcing the day and the hour of his execution. All 
Bokhara was there to witness the rtt/Jo dafe. The ruthless 
Sabit was also there j indeed, he tells us himself that he stood 
near Abdallah. The public executioner stood near wdth a naked 
sword in his hand. Abdallah was again offered his life if ho 
would at that eleventh hour abjure Christ. The heroic Ab- 
dallah replied— 'T cannot abjure Christ.” The executioner then 
cut olf his right hand at the wrist, which not being cut clean 
through, the baud remained attached dangling. The royal 
physician approached Abdallah and said — “ Abjure Christ noiv, 
and your lilo will be spared, and I will heal your hand Ab- 
dallah made no answer, but looked steadfastly towards heaven, 
bis eyes bathed in tears. ' Ho looked also at Sabat, not revenge- 
fully but forgiviugly — as if he had said “ Lord, lay not this sin 
to his charge.” His other hand was now cut off. Life was 
for the last time offered to him, if he would abjure Christ. 
But Abdallali remained heroically firm. He then bowed his head 
and received the stroke of death. 


Sabat now became inconsolable with grief. The gloomy 
fanaticism of Islam gave way to nature. Ho had hoped, even 
when ho delivered up his intimate friend to the civil author- 
ities, that Abdallah would recant, aud thus his life would be 
spared. But to his infinite surprise he saw that Abdallah 
remained firm to the end, and died confessing Christ. The 
iron now entered his soul. Ho. wandered about from country 
to country, thinking that change of scenes would give rest an<S 
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peace to his soul. He came to India and went to the Madras 
Presidency. Being a good Arabic scholar, he was appointed 
by the Government a Mufti or interpreter of Miihammadau 
law. While he was in this capacity at Vizagapatam, he came 
across an Arabic version of the Bible wJiich he read diligent- 
ly. He compared the Bible with the Koran with which ho 
was familiar; and the result of the comparison was that he 
was convinced of the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth. He 
undertook a journey to the Presidency town, and was there 
baptized by the Rev. Dr. Kerr, the first Chaplain on the 
Madras ecclesiastical establishment. After his baptism he 
returned to Vizagapatam. 

One day as Sabat was sitting in his house at Vizagapatam, 
a Faquir with a dagger in his hand sprang into the room, 
rushed upon Sabat and wounded him. Sabat, who was a 
powerful man and of resolute courage, caught hold of the 
assassin’s arm, and kept him at bay till liis servasit came up 
to his help. Great was the ^nirprise of Sabat when he found, 
that the would-be assassin was none other than his own bro- 
ther, who had been sent by liis fiimily all the way from Arabia, 
on the tidings of Sabat’s apostasy reaching tliere, to murder 
a miscreant, though a brother, who had abjured the religion of 
the holy Prophet. Sabat sliowcd mercy to his brother, did 
not deliver him up to tlie civil authorities, but on the contrary, 
sent him back to Arabia with letters and presents to his 
relatives. 

Sabat, desirous of helping in the propagation of that reli- 
gion which he had embraced, resigned the Muftiship and 
came to Bengal, whither he was invited to come and assist in 
the translation of the Holy Scriptures into Persian and Urdu. 
Ho published some works, one of which is entitled Happy 
Hewa for Arabia, in yfhich l\Q not only e.xpoimded the doc^ 
trines of Christianity, but gave a history of his conversion to 
.that religion. In 1807 the Rev. David Brown, Chaplain on 
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the Bengal ecclesiastical establishment, and minister of the 
Old Churfth, Calcutta, sent Sabat to the apostolical Henry 
Marty n who w’as then at Dinapore, to assist him in the trans- 
lation of the New Testament in which Martyn was at that 
time engaged. Sabat remained with Martyn at Dinapore for 
two years, giving him valuable help in the work of translation, 
as he was deeply skilled in Arabic find in all the languages 
and dialects derived from it. When Martyn first made the 
fair-spoken Sabat’s acquaintance, be was so charmed with his 
lively faith and with his progress in spiritual life, that ho said 
to David Brown, — “Not to esteem him a monument of grace, 
and to love him, is impossible.” But the close intercourse of 
two yearn led Martyn to change his mind. During those two 
years he found that Sabat had a horrible temper, an arrogant 
disposition, overbearing pride ?ind insiiftbrable conceit. Early 
in 1811 Henry Martyn left India for ever, and Sabat remained 
in Calcutta. 

The dark soul of Sabat- had evidently never been visited 
with divine grace. Ha* I ho really been a .subject of divine 
grace, his ungovernable temper would have been subdued, and 
he would have been established more and more in the faith 
which he had embraced. Tlie contrary was the case with 
Sabat. His faith, if any, grew dimmer and dimmer, his heart 
grew colder and colder, till in the year 1815 he publicly re- 
nounced Christianity iii Calcutta, and vindicated his apostasy 
in a pamphlet in which he virulently attacked the Curistian 
religion. 

We care not to pursue the narrative any further. It is suffi- 
cient to state that Sabat after his apostasy left Calcut’a, 
and went to Penang, that he there Joined the partizans of the 
King ot Acheen who had been deposed by his subjects, that 
he was imprisoned by the opposite and successful party on 
board a ship, and that he was tied up in a sack and thrown 
into the sea. Suclj was the end of Sabat tlie apostate, whose* 
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melancholy story we have briefly recited in these pages only 
because it is intimately connected with the heroic and sublime 
jifo of Abdallah the Martyr. 


DR. RAJENDRA LALA MITRA ON THE PARSIS * 


. Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra visited Bombay last winter, and 
on bis return to Calcutta delivered at the Bethune Society 
a Lecture in which he embodied his impressions of the people 
of that Presidency, and especially of the Parsis of Bombay. 
The Lecture is now before us, and it is superflous to remark 
that it is written with the author’s usual vivacity and humour 
We shall pass over those parts of the Lecture which treat of 
the history of the Parsis from the year 6*11 A. I), when, on 
the fatal field of Nuhyand, tiic last of the 3assanian kings 
was routed by the lieutenant of Kluilrf Omar, ami wdien the 
sacred symbol of Zorojtstrianisni was quenched iu the fire- 
temples of Persia, to the year when the pilgrim-fathers of Iran 
found hospitable shelter iutheplains of Gujarat, — we shall pass 
over this part of the lecture, as a full account of their settlement 
in India can be found by the mere Engl’sh reader in Mr. East- 
wick’s translation of the Kism-i-Sanjan. Neither shall we draw 
the attention of our readers to the manners, customs, social' 
usages and religious institutions of the Parsis, as they are fully 
described by Mr. Dosabhai Framji iu his interesting 
o/ Parsis, and by the late Rev. Dr. Wilson in his variouai 
>yorks. By the way, why does Dr. Mitra call the ReV' 
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Dr. Wilson, Rev. Wilson ? Wo do not mean to ask why 
the title Doctor is not added. But ReV. Wilson is not 
English, It ought to be either Rev. John Wilson, or Rev^ 
Mr. Wilson, or Rev. Dr. Wilson. If we were to say Rev. 
Banerjea we should be using a form of expression which no 
Englishman uses. We should say either Rev. Mr. Banerjea, 
or Rev. Dr. Banerjea, or Rev. K. M. Banerjea. The mistake 
is hardly printer’s mistake, as wc find Rev, Wilson more 
than once in the L<3cturo before us. But to return : to us the 
most interesting part of the Lecture in that in which the 
learned author gives his own views of Parsi society. But 
before wo proceed to that part wc have to settle a preliminary 
matter. 

Dr. Mitra on page 20 makes the astounding statement that 
the “ great majority of the Parsi refugees must have allied 
themselves with the women of Gujarat, and that the bulk of 
t'le present race of Parsis has more of Gujarati than of Persian 
blood in their veins.” Such an assertion, an assertion which 
virtually amounts to saying that the majority of the Parsia 
of Bombay are half-castes, should not have been made except 
on strong positive evidence. But there is not an iota of evi- 
dence. The assertion is based oil two suppositions. The first 
supposition is — “ Respect for women in Persia in the eighth 
century was not such as to suggest the idea of a 'majority of 
the immigrants troubling themselves with their families when 
fleeing from their country.” We shall not attempt to estimato 
the amount of respect which the Persian of the eighth 
century entertained for women. Let the amount be as low as 
the Doctor could wish. Still the question remains to be 
answered — Is it likely that a people going from one country 
to anoth^^r country for good would leave their wives and 
daughters behind them ? And to whom would they leave 
their wives and daughters ? To the licentious fury of their 
Moslem conquerors. ^ The supposition in our opinion is absurd • 
And the second supposition is—" Had the feeling ^ been other- 
4 
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ivise, still they had not the means of removing thcro ” But 
surely if they had the means of removing themselves they had 
also the means of removing their wives and daughters. The 
fact is, the Zoroastrians did not leave their native land in a 
sudden nor in a body. After the disastrous battle of Nuh- 
vand those Persians that did not apostatize from their ances- 
tral faith sought refuge in the wilds of Khorasan, whence 
gradually they came in bands to the Persian Gulf, and thcnco 
across the sea to India. They had therefore the leisure and 
also the means to bring with them their best treasures, namely, 
their wives and their daughters. Besides, Dr. Mitra himself 
admits that the Parsis, and especially Parsi ladies, are very fair* 
This would have been hai;dly the case if the pilgrim-fathers 
had contracted matrimonial alliances with the native women 
of the country. 


We now come to Dr, Mitra's own observations and impres- 
sions. The first thing which attracted his notice was, that 
there was more vitality, more life, more energy, more enterprise 
in Bombay than in any other city in India. Bombay is peopled 
for the most part by two races — the*Mahrattas and the Parsis, 
and both are energetic races, and in our opinion the Mahrattas 
beat the Parsis in energy, though the latter are far superior in 
refinement and gentlemanly bearing. When the late lament- 
ed Dr. Bhau Daji, the distinguished Maharatta scholar, visited 
Calcutta some years ago, he said in r speech which he deliver- 
ed at the Bethune Society, that what struck him most in Ben- 
gal was the want of energy, the listlessness, the apathy of the 
Bengali race, — looking more like lifeless automatons, or rather 
images of Buddha wrapped up in contemplation, than human 
beings possessed of life and activity. He felt that Bengalis 
were not Mahrattas. 

Dr. Mitra calls Parsis the ‘‘Yankees of the East.” Well, 
perhaps, they are, so far as commercial enterprise is concerned, 
but in other respects they are different from the Americans. 
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The Parsis arc a pleasure-loving people. They eat well, drink 
well, and are well-favoured in their looks. Such aro not the 
characteristics of Brother Jonathan. Brother Jonathan is a 
shrewd and keen man of business ; but he is not much addicted 
to the pleasures of the table. The following description of 
the ancient Persians given by old Herodotus is substantially 
true of tho modern Parsis : — “ They are moderate at their 
meals, but cat of many after dishes, and those not served up. 
On this account the Persians say, that the Greeks rise hungry 
from table, because nothing worth mentioning is brought in 
after dinner, and that if anything were brought in, they 
would not leave off eating.” The Persians are much ad<Iick J 
to wine.” Tho modern Parsi, however, though he loves a 
glass of good wine, never gets drunk — a virtue with which 
the Father of History does not credit tho ancient Persians. 

Dr. Mitra says — Unencumbered by religious and caste 
restrictions, and anxious always to push tliemsclves forward, 
the Parsis have taken to copying the English models set 
before them much more ardently than the Hindus.” Y/q do 
not think that this ado;: 5 tion by Parsis of foreign manners and 
customs is owing to their being unfettered by religious and 
caste restrictions ; it seems to be a national characteristic 
which has descended to them from their ancestors, for Hero- 
dotus says — “ The Persians are of all nations ’most ready to 
adopt foreign customs; for they wear the Medic costume, 
thinking it handsomer than their own and in war they use 
the Egyptian cuirass.” (Glio, 135). 

Dr. Mitra speaks in rapturous terms of the domestic life of 
the Parsis. “ The domestic life of the Parsi is a happy oiip. 
Tho presence of his ladies [wo arc not aware that Parsis are 
bigamists or polygamists] in the drawing-room is a charm 
wbich^makes his home truly dear to him ; and music and 
song from his wife and daughters add greatly to its attractions.* 
This is a feature of domestic bliss to which all the other 
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natives of India are strangers.” The learned Doctor need not 
have travelled to Bombay to witness this scene of domestic 
felicity. The houses of respectable Bengali Christians present 
every day the same scene, aye a finer because a holier scene. 

There woman’s voice flows forth in song, 

Or Childhood’s tale is told ; 

Or lips move tunefully along, 

Some glorious page of old. 

If the learned Doctor is so much delighted with the in fro- 
duction of women into society, why does he not, with his 
great influence, try and introduce this change into Hindu 
society ? We are sure time spent in making such an attempt 
would be more usefully employed than in deciphering tho 
inscriptions on the temples of Bhuvaneswara. 

Dr, Mitra was quite charmed with Parsi ladies: — ‘‘There 
is an air of freedom and grace combined with unaffected 
Biinplicity in the intercourse of Parsi ladies with their guests, 
whether of their own faith or strangers, which is admirable, 
I have had opportunities of visiting several families, and I 
always received the kindest treatment from my hostesses.” 
Yes, the Doctor, accustomed only to the society of men and 
not of women, and buried deep amid cartloads of Sanskrit 
manuscripts, or looking intently on some old coins of the age 
of Mithridates, was entranced at the sight of the fair 
dames of old Iran. A change must have come over the spirit 
of his dream ; and he must have felt himself forty years 
younger than he is. 

But if the green old Doctor was charmed with Parsi 
matrons, ho was quite fascinated with Parsi young ladies. 
They ” are always kind and courteous and hospitable. 
They talk with you freely, and invite conversation to enter* 
tain you. But above all, [bravo, Doctor!] there is a gentle 
winsome smile, hallowed by a air of unsophisticated simpli- 
city and good nature which cannot fail to impress the 
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beholder.” At any rate the Doctor himself was greatly im- 
pressed ; arc not told whether the young ladies themselves 
were impressed. 

But there was a worm in Dr. Mitra’s gourd. Farsi ladies 
were delightful; the young ladies were quite charming; 
but the Farsi gentleman — there’s the rub. The Farsi 
gentleman was no great favourite of the Doctor. Listen 
to the Doctor’s doleful experience: — “Mr. Bomanji, in a 
particular house, may bo suspicious. He wonders what you 
are, and doubts whether it is prudent to be very open with 
you.” Yes, Mr. Bomanji is a troublesome fellow. He is a 
shrewd man of the world, and knows what is what. “He 
wonders what you arc.” Exactly so; he eyes you from head 
to foot, takes your measure, tries to find out who and what 
you are, and “doubts whether it is prudent to be very open 
with you.” And well ho may doubt, for he secs that you 
lock up your wife and your daughters in the Zenana, and 
yet you go about in the society of ladies of other races. 
He naturally thinks that if you talk to his lady, he has a 
right to talk to your lady ; that if ho admits you into the 
sancium sanctorum of his homestead, ho expects the like 
turn from you ; but as you exclude Mr. Bomanji, when ho 
visits Calcutta, from the society of your wife and daughters, 
he naturally looks upon you with suspicion in his house. Tliis 
is but social Nemesis. 

But let us leave Mr. Bomanji to his suspicions, and let 
us again speak of the Farsi ladies in whose praise the learned 
Doctor waxes more and more eloquent. — “ Fair and beautiful 
by nature, and arrayed in their rich coloured silken garb, 
they trip on the trottoir with charming ease and grace.” Yes, 
truly, the tripping of the lovely feet of those lovelier ladies 
is infinitely charming, reminding you of those beauties of 
ancient India of whom the Sanskrit poet says that they 
walked like young elephants. 
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In conclusion, we thank Di*. Rajendra Lala Mitra for pre- 
senting us with such an appreciative delineation of Parai 
domestic life; and we are sure most of our I’caders will agree 
with us when we say that such lovely pictures are of greater 
worth then dry volumes on the antiquities of Orissa or of 
Timhuctoo. 
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Principles of ITindu Law. By Sir William Macnaghten. Edit.id by Prasanna 
Kumar Sen, Editor, L€(/al Companion. Calcutta : Law- Publishing Press. 1830. 

Baboo Prasanna Kumar Sen has done good service to the 
cause of the literature of Hindu Law by the publication of an 
improved edition of Sir William Macnaghteu^s well known 
and authoritative work entitled Principles of Hindu Law.” 
The Editor has left off those potions of the original work 
which have been rendered obsolete by subsequent legislation, 
and has enriched it with an Appendix full of valuable matter 
extracted from the well known works of Colebrooke, Strange, 
Mr. Cowell, Baboo Shama Churn Sircar and Dr. Guru Daa 
Banerjea ; and he has moreover added to the Appendix many 
Acts relating to Hindu Law subsequently passed by the Indian 
legislature. Altogether the book is a very useful compilation. 


Parsec Prahasha. Parts III. and IV. Compiled by Bomanjee Byramjee 
Patell. Bombay : llufter Askkara Proas, 1879-80. 

We are glad to see the third and fourth Parts of Mr. 
Patell’s very valuable work on the history of the Parsis in In- 
dia from the date of their immigration to the present day. 
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The two volumes before us take up the history from the year 
1825 and bripg it down to the year 1839. The only draw- 
back to the book being generally useful is, that it is written in 
the Gujarati language. We repeat what we said when noticing 
the two first volumes, that the indefatigable Editor should give 
' us an English translation of hi] work. 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of Tha Thi'i'd 
Annual Eeport of the Bafiaru Library for 1879-80. 
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SANKA11A.CHARJYA AN 13 HIS WORK. 

By Rama Nath Sakaswati. 

[ Tho Hiibistauco o£ a Luctuvo •lolivorcj at tUe Dacca College Society ou Serf 
July ISSO. J 

In tlu3 history of India that is within the roach of our know- 
ledge, two periods stand couspic.’uoiisly forth on account of the 
halo of glory tliat surrounds tlicin. Tho iirst was, when tho 
far-filined Sakya Sinha preached his doctrines and brouglit 
about the first groat intellectual revolution iu the social and 
religious history of India; tho secoufi was, when the immortal 
Sankaracharya appeared and put au end to t]\o social and roli- 
gious auarcliy that reigned supreme at tho time. India owes 
much to these two 'religious heroes. To know anything of the 
groat founder of Buddhism, we must look into tho far-off past 
with a telescope of great length. Wo have to look through 
the mist and darkness of twenty-five centuries, all the more im- 
penetrable for the want of any regular historical works of In- 
dia. This great man was the eldest son of a mighty monarch. 
When the purity and power of the Aryan Hindus were about 
to be exeinguisbed, and when society was hurrying headlong to 
its decline through the oppression and intolerance of the 
dominant caste, Sa'kyasinha appeared on the scene and gave a 
new iinpluse to society. His law was the law of mercy, andl 
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the doctrines of his mild creed gained him a vast number of 
followers in a short time. A singular spirit of toleration 
charactorised his religion, and hence the easy success of bis 
mission. The reformation effected by him was the outcome of 
a reaction from the tyranny of Bralimanism and the inflexible 
rigour of the caste-system. Like the return swing of a pen- 
dulum it was a rebound to ttie opposite extreme — a recoil from 
excessive intolerance and exclusiveness to the broadest toler- 
ance and comprebensiveness. It was unfettered religious 
thought ; and it gave rise afterwards to the systems of Hindu 
philosophy iu India. During the reigns of some of the Bud- 
dhist kings, India was in the most flourishing condition, 
and was beautified by several glorious architectural monu- 
ments and topes. The religion of Buddha preserved its hold 
on the minds of the people of India for about one thousand, 
years. Then commenced its downfall, and Brahmanism came 
once more into its pristine power. 

The causes that led to the decline of the religion of Sakya- 
muni were the following : — 

(I) . The fact of Buddha's having no veneration for and ' 
no faith in God and the Vedas, -r-thc two great essentials of a 
person who wants to be respected and followed in India. 

(II) . Laxity of morals, addiction to vices and malpractices, 
neglect of duties and indulgence in drinking and other 
convivialities among the Buddhist priests, the yafis and 
Sravakaa. 

(III.) The schismatic tendencies of the Buddhists, that gave 
rise to disputes among them which ultimately led to factions 
and hostilities, and by which disunion crept into Buddhistic 
society and easily split it up. 

(IV). The introduction of polytheistic idolatry among the 
people by the Brahmans, who preached the principles of Hin- 
duism in all parts of the country and, adapting themselves to 
the spirit of the different localities, turned the popular mind 
, from a precipitate fall into the vortex of Budduism. 
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(V) . The revival of JBhakti or inextinguishable faith in the 
the Bnj^hmanic society ; a revival greatly helped forward as 
the people were shocked with the vile and gross licentious- 
ness and immorality of the Buddhist priests. 

(VI) . The closing of all doors to salvation, except that 
which opened to the difficult path leading from one grade to 
another of the monastic orders. The standard of excellence 
was almost inaccessible. Absolute faith, perfect virtue and 
perfect knowledge wore the iiulispensablo conditions of final 
beatitude. 

These causes and others hastened the downfall of the reli- 
gion of Sakyasinha, and the “ colossal figure of Buddhism 
which had once bestridden the whole continent of India, 
vanished suddenly like a rainbow at sunset.” The progress of 
Hindu civilization was arrested with the fall of the religion of 
Sakyamuni. Then followed the dark age of India. The con- 
tinuous stream of Hindu spiritual thought was broken by this 
revolution. The bonds of Hindu society were , slackened. 
India, the cradle of Eastern Civilzution, the nurse of Val- 
miki, Vyasa and other ^worthies, the mother of heroes, pat- 
riots and philanthropists, was in a pitiable cendition. This 
did not however last long. The Brahmans again came into 
power, took time by the forelock and made much of the occa- 
sion. They adopted a variety of means to draw the Hindu 
mind towards the Hindu religion, and began to* preach it in 
public assemblies. They sent missionaries to all parts of the 
country to make converts. A class of men, called Kathaks 
or religious preachers was organised at this time. 
These men endeavoured by every means in their power to 
attract the populiir mind, and succeeded in impressing upon it 
the superiority of the Hindu religion to that of Buddha* 
Peoples-relinquished their long-cherished faith and flocked 
to the standard of Hinduism. Tins is known as the revival of 
Brahmanism. But that which took the place of Buddhism 
was not pur(3 and r.cal Hinduism, as such had been before the 
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birth of Sakyasmha ; that was a corrupt form of Hiuduism. 
It was no doubt the restoratiou of Hinduism or Brahmauism, 
but of Brahmanism impure and corrupt. It was what wc see 
inculcated in some of the Puranas — gross idolatry and ele- 
ment worship. The pure Hindu faith, as enjoined in our 
sacred Scriptures was not there to be found. The Brahmans 
managed any how to overturn tlie pillar of Buddhism. 

Society fell out of order ; anarchy and disorder raged 
with full force in matters social and religious. Brahmans wil- 
fully forsook that time-honoured path which liad been esta- 
blished and so long followed before the rise of Buddhism and 
wliicli was in accordance with the precepts and injunctions of 
the Vedas. The Brahmans professed to have built the fabric 
of their religion on the foundation of the Vedas; but in 
reality they departed from them as much as lay in their power. 
The worship of sundry gods and goddesses was introduced. 
Among the numerous deities adored by the people at the time 
wore i/ari, Sivay Brahma, Laksmi, Sarasvati, Suvya, Chan- 
dra, the planets or Grahagana, Ganesa, VaJdi, Bhavani, 
Kama, Bhairiib, Kavera, Visuhck^^en, MaCarl^ Indra, Yama, 
Samiidra, Kala, ot Time, Ananta the live Eicrneiits, Pra- 
hdfi or Nature, Paramamh or Atoms, Riikis or Manes 
Garura, SUklhas, Gandarvas, Baddhas, Bhitiafi and Bcfah\ 
Thus the people were taught gross rites and ceremonies 
and the state of society was in ferment. It would have 
soon declined had not its downward course been arrested 
at that time by some strong hand. Some check was urgently 
needed. The advent of some great man was needed. The ad- 
vent of some great man, some religious hero, some reformer 
alone could save society at that period, at that stage of 
corruption. Man proposes but God disposes. Inscrutable are 
his ways to man. In his eternal wisdom the omnipotent and 
omniscient Being disposed that a great man should • arise and 
protect society. This man was the great Sankaracharjya. In 
order to know this religious hero, that has left behind liim his 
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uaaio and fame, that has left his mark on almost all the reli- 
gions of India, and whose glory shall be sung to the end of tho 
existence of tiuiia and its people, we have not to look into the 
remotest past. We have to penetrate through the gloom md 
and haze of little more than a thousand years. 

In every country and in every ago we find that whenever 
the social and religious condition of a nation requires the ad- 
vent of a great man to protect society from ruin (so much so 
that but for the presence of a great man, society would break 
into pieces and bo dissolved), a great man como.s and prevents 
the dissolution of society. When, more than si.x hundred years 
B. C. in India, tho Brahmans abused their authority, oppress- 
ed the people and became intolerant, there then appeared the 
groat S.ikyasinha, who devoted hiinscf, heart and soul, to the 
cause of social j oformation. Born a prince, he gave up all con- 
nection with the world, did his best in the furtherance of his 
insssion, and brought about that mighty revolution of society 
which has justly been called tho first intellectual revolution of 
India. Buddha stirred up and revived the vital powers of 
Hindu society when they had ebbed to their lowest. 

Fiiloen centuries after Christ wdmu tho corruption, unlawful 
exercise of authority and irreligion in the Christian Church, 
the iiilolerablo tyranny of the Pope of Romo, and several 
olher irregularities among the clergy tended to accelerate tho 
fall of tho Church of Rome, then came forth Martin Luther 
with liis undaunted lioart to advocate the cause of Protes- 
tantism, and to proclaim the absolute propriety and justice of 
tho best exercise of our reason and moral sense. But for tho 
birth of Luther, Christendom would have met with extremo 
calamity. The journey of this great religious reformer of tho 
Church of Christ to the court of Pope Loo X at Rome in lolO, 
rcve£j..c<l to him the irreligion and corruption of the clergy, 
and destroyed his reverence for tho sanctity of tho Pope. He 
afterwards turned a powerful advocate of the new light that* 
W'as breaking upon tho Christian world at that time. But he 
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and his friends were excommunicated in 1520. He then burn- 
ed the Papal bull of excommunication. Being callecT upon by 
many of tlie Gorman nobility to defend the new doctrine, he 
presented himself at the Diet of Worms in 1521 before the 
emperor and a vast number cf princes and prelates of Ger- 
many. He there made an elaborate defence and concluded it 
with these words : — “ Let me then be refuted and convinced 
by the testimony of the Scriptures or by the clearest argu- 
ments ; otherwise I cannot smd-and will not recant, for it is 
neither safe nor expedient to act against conscience. Here I 
take my stand ; I can do no otherwise, so help me God ! 
Amen.” He left Worms, in fact, a conqueror. These are the 
words of a great mind. In short, Luther did incalculable be- 
nefit to tlie church of Christ. 

The great reformers, John Knox, Hugh Latimer, Thomas 
Cranmer, John Calvin and others, appeared in due time and 
proved a blessing to their respective ages and countrymen. 
Like Luther, John Knox, the great champion of the Scottish 
Reformation, was one of those extraordinary porsoris, of whom 
few, if any, are observed to speak with sulEcient temper ; all is 
either extravagant encomium or senseless invective, John 
Knox never ceased to promote by all the means in his power 
the cause he had espoused. When he was laid in his grave on 
the 24th Nov. 1572, the carl of Morton exclaimed, " there lies 
he who never' feared the face of man.” 

Hugh Latimer was one of the first reformers of the Church 
of England. While he was fastened to the stake to be burnt for 
heresy, he exclaimed “Be of good cheer. Master Ridley, and play 
the man. We shall this day light such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in England, as, I trust, shall never be put out.” Thomas 
Cranmer contributed much to the establishment and indepen- 
dence of the English Church. When he was brought to the 
st^e he approached it with a cheerful countenance, and met 
his death with the utmost fortitude. Joljn Calvin, after Luther, 
was the most eminent of the religious reformers. He vindica- 
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ted liberty of conscience. 

If we ‘turn our eyes from the west to our mother country 
we see, at once Ramanuja, Ramananda, Kavir, Nanak, Chait- 
anya, Tulsidas, Dadii and others, the great foundcra of their 
respective sects and creeds, rearing their heads as if to tell us 
that their advent too waswell-timcd.* Ramanuja, the cele- 
brated reformer of the latter part of the twelfth century, pro- 
mulgated the doctrine tliat Vishnu is the supreme being, that 
he existed before all worlds and was the primary cause and 
creator of all things. Ramananda was a disciple of Ramanuja 
and the founder of the Ramanandis. He flourished in the 
begininiiig of tl\e 14tli century and inculcated the worship of 
Vishnu under the form of Rainachamlra with his consort Sita. 
His doctrine was substantially similar to that of his preceptor. 
He had twelve disciples, among whom the moat famous was a 
remarkable reformer named Kavir, who probably lived about 
the end of the fourteenth century. Kavir founded a now sect 
called Kavir-Panthis. Ho assailed idolatry with great bold-* 
ness and scofted at the religious practices of his countrymen. 
He preached a moral codo,Nexposcd the sin of killing animals 
and advocated the cause of truthfulness. He allowed the wor- 
ship of Vishnu or Rarachandra. Nanak Shah, the distinguish- 
ed founder of the Sikh religion, appeared in the first part of 
the 16th century, and made a compromise between the Hindu 
and the Mahomedan religions. His sect is known as the Uda- 
sis. Ohaitanya was born about 1485 and was regarded, as an 
incarnation of Krishna, His doctrine was that Krishna is 
the supreme being, and that Bhakti or inextinguishable faith in 
him, is more efficacious than knowledge, that Yoga or medi- 
tation, than charity, virtue or any meritorious pious act. Bhakti 
was the essence of his doctrine. Tulsidas was a well known 
poet uot^d for his advocacy of the worship of one God ; and 

* Tbo curious reader may consult Wilson’s ** lieligious Sects of the Hindus" 

lor further information. • 
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Dadu, a remarkable ascetic of Jaipur. The latter of these 
was the founder of a distinct order of ascetics. 

To come near home, the other day, the great Raja Rammo- 
han Raya, a man of the most enlightened mind, on observing 
the diversities of opinion that existed in religion among his 
Hindu brethren, determined to reform the religion of his 
countrymen and established the Brahma SamaJ or Society of 
God at Jorasanko in Calcutta, to rouse the religious torpor of 
Bengal. He was born at Radhanagor near Biirdwan in 1774, 
and was the first Hindu reformer that arose after the estab- 
lishment of the British Empire in India. Ho preached mono- 
theism and tried to prove that the idolatry of tlio Hindus 
was not in accordance with the custom of their forefathers and 
with the precepts of the Vedas and Upanisluuls. Several 
thcistic societies have since his time sprung into existence in 
several parts of India, and these are of great benefit to the 
country from their opposition to gross idolatry, wild fanati- 
cism, blind superstition, utter irreligion and exclusive caste. It 
must be admitted that these and the Vaislinava sects mention- 
ed above,,owc much of their pantheistic tendencies to Saukara- 
charya to whom I must now direct’ your attention. 

I have described to you the state of society in India, when 
Sankaracliarya was born, and you can judge for yourselves whe- 
ther his adveut at that time Avas opportune or not. Ho promul- 
gated the Vedaiitic doctrine, of which I will give you a summary 
presently. He is the founder of MaJis or Hindu monasteries. 
He is regarded, respected, nay adored in every part of India 
as a god. Ho has stamped with his seal every religion of In- 
dia, His doctrine has modified every form of Hindu religion 
to some extent or other. He refuted the false religions of 
many sects and orders which stood in the way of his reforma- 
tion. He was a great teacher of Vedant philosophy, and a 
‘atrenuous upholder of the Adwaita doctrine or non-dualism. 
Very many persons still consider him a Saiva or worshipper of 
^ivet, but they must learn that he condemned the religion of 
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the Saiv^, and urged them to accept his Pantheistic creed; 
There is another general mistake concerning him. Most people 
indulge in the thought that it was ho who expelled the Bud- 
dhists from India. This is a gross mistake. He did nothing of 
the kind. The Buddhists had bco]) driven away before his birth 
• by Kumaril Bhatta, who couvcrtod a Buddhist named Sudhanwa 
to the VedantiG religion, and with his aid compelled the 
Buddhists to hide their heads where they could find refuge, 
and such as found no place of refuge ht* pub to death. 

Now I must turn to materials lor the life of Sank/iracharya 
and his polemics. We have first an account of his life and 
polemics in the Sankar ) of Ananda Giri 

( a disciple of his^ and well known as the Com- 
mentator of BIiagavad-Gita ( Anand gives a 
rt^guliu* and faithful description of his early days, his education, 
his teachings and hi.s adventures in the reformation of India. 
This w^oi’k w-as written by one who had the advantage of his 
company throughout his tour in India, by one who knew hi.s 
ins and outs, by one who was unlikely through religious fear to 
contaminate his narrative by false and imaginary details and. 
incredible fables. It contains how^ever some coloured descrip- 
tions which the author inserted quite agreeably to his own 
belief and the custom of the time. It is composed in seventy- 
four prose chapters interspersed with poetical stanzas in a 
variety of metros. Notwithstanding its few exaggerations, it 
possesses great historical value. I will take it as an authorita- 
tive and faithful production. It enables us to understand 
very clearly the ideal of Saiikaracharya in the mind of Anand 
Giri and the men of his time ; and this is what we want We 
want to know what impression our hero produced upon the 
minds of his fellow-countrymen. I shall draw chiefly from 
this book in delineating the character and polemics of Sankara- 
charya. 

The second work on the subject is the Sankar-Digvijaya, 
*of Madhavacharya It is a large*. 

2 
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epic in sixteen cantos. Tho author is well known in the re- 
public of Sanskrit letters by his digest of all the systems of 
Philosophy in India under the title of Sarvadarsan Sangraha 
( ). He is also the exegete of the Vedas and 

Brahmans. He and his equally celebrated brother Sayana- 
charya ( ) were tho ministers of BvJclca Bhupal 
a King of Vyayanagar in the latter half of the 
14th century. The biographical epic of Madhavacharya is a 
poetical work and smacks too much of “ fine frenzy.” It 
cannot be depended upon as a trustworthy narrative all 
through. The author lived many centuries after Anandagiri, 
and paid more attention to colouring his narrative, and thereby 
making it a great epic poem (according to his queer ideal) rather 
than a faithful narrative. 

The third work is an abstract of the preceding one, entitled 
Digvijayasara by a poet named Sadanand 

These two books mention a few miracles worked 
hy Sankar, which shall be described in their proper place. I 
will follow these whenever they tally with the work of Anand 
Girh 

The fourth work is Keralotpatti-(C^?JC^t^*lf^) or the Origin 
of the Kerala country or Malabar. It sheds a great deal or 
light on the early life of Sankaracharya. There are othej 
works containing incidental references to him. Besides these 
we have the. several works of our hero, — his commentary on 
the Vedant Sutras i Upanishads end Bhagavadgita. These 
exhibit clearly the character and teachings ot Sankaracharya 
and his vast attainments. From these and other traditions 
current about him, I have compiled my short account of the 
great man and the reformation which he effected in India. 
Tiie subject is very important and one of great interest. But 
it is above my poor powers and I feel diffident to approach you 
, with these papers. If I have not been able to do justice to 
my thenie, still I have brought before you some details and 
facts which will, I trust, enable you to form some idea of the 
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great man, of his life and character, of the reformation 
brought abouji by him and hia polemics. 

Sankaracharya was the son of a Brahman of Malabar. Hia 
native village has the name of Chidambarpur in 

Sankarvijaya. His birth was not in the ordinary way ; — it 
was uncommon, it was supernatural. According to his bio- 
graphers, he was an incarnation of Siva for the deliverance of 
the world. When the confusion of society put a stop to all 
religion and religious works, when the people of India were 
wandering away from the ancient sacred paths, when they 
were trampling upon the holy acts of their forefathers, Narada 
one day said to Brahma, "Father ! tho world is on the brink 
of ruin. I hope you will arrange matters so that it may be 
saved from eternal perdition.” Hearing this Brahma went to 
Siva and requested him to descend in human form to deliver 
the earth and rescue the Vedas and the Vaidik faith. Accord- 
ingly Mahadeva entered the womb of the mother of Sankara- 
charya through her mouth in the sliapo of a flame, and was 
delivered in proper time. 

The usual ceremonies of tonsure and upanayana 
having been duly celebrated, Sankar applied himself to tho 
study of Sanskrit letters. He studied regularly and critically 
the various branches of Sanskrit polite literature; the diverse 
systems of Hiudu philosophy, monistic, dualistic and trinalfstic ; 
and several other arts and sciences. Anand Giri describes him 
to be well-formed and beautiful — his forehead was like a half 
moon, his face had tho grace of a full moon, his chest was broad, 
his arms reached his knees, his thighs and ancles were thick, hia 
feet were short, his nose was rosy, and the palms of his hands 
and the soles of his feet were marked with the signs of tho 
conch, discus, trident, banner, &c. By his wonderfully retentive 
memory^ sharp intellect, keen apprehension, steady persever- 
ance and critical acumen, he mastered a variety of subjects 
within a short time. Anand Giri compares him to a divine 
kalpa tree, having the six systems of philosophy for its root, 
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history for its] trunk, the Vedjis for its branches, the six 
collaterals of the Vedas (^SFtfh) for its leaves, the Vaidik 
Sutras for its flowers, the Mantras of the Vedas for its green 
fruits, and spiritaial knowledge derived from the upanishads 
for its ripe fruit. Ananda entertained the highest respect for 
his guru. He likened him to the greatest teachers of ancient 
India. Sankaracharya having made himself master of almost 
all learning, began to deliver lectures to his disciples who 
gathered around him at stated times. In a short time he 
got numerous pupils and impressed upon their minds the 
importance of the Adivaita or non-dualistic system 

of religion, the Pantheistic view. A summary of his doctrines 
is the following : — 

The omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent Divine Father 
is the only real and substantial entity, the only really existent 
Being. All this visible and tangible universe is unreal, un- 
substantial — the image of its creator (Maya), a shadow having 
no real existence. God is the primary, material and efficient 
cause of this practically existent woi-ld. This world does not 
emsty iu the proper acceptation of the word. Its existence 
IS not real or paramarthika but practical or 

Vyavaharika As in a dark night we mistake 

a rope for a snake, or as from a distance wo mistake a 
piece of oystershell for a piece of silver, so we mistake 
this world for a reality, a real substance. The whole creed 
hinges upon the three words Elcam eva advlteeyam 

“ There is only one essence (Brahma) without a 
second”; or upon the words Brahma satyam jagat mithya 
jivo Brahma eva na aparah ( 

•? ‘'Brahma has a true existence, the world has a 

false existence, the human soul is only the Divine Soul and 
nothing else.” Hence it is very simple and capable of being 
..easily comprehended. Brahma is defined in the second ap- 
‘ horism of ‘the Vedaut Sutras as ( ^^5 ) janmadyasya 

yatah, i.e., *■ that essence from which the production, creation 
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and preservation of this practical universe results.” This in^ 
telligent Being willed that he should create a universe, and 
produced it from his own essence.* The one eternal essence 
Brahma is the material cause of this creation ; as yam is the 
material cause of cloth ; as earth is the material cause of a 
jar ; as gold is the material cause of an ear-ring. He is also 
the eificient cause of this world ; as a potter is the efficient 
cause of an earthen pot ; as a goldsmith is the efficient cause 
of an ear-ring. He is satyam ganam anantam Brahma 
( 3^^ ), sackidanandarupam ( 

i.e. he is pure Truth, Knowledge and Infinity, he is ExistencCj 
Wisdom and Joy.- This is the pantheistic trio. He is the 
creator of existence, the source of knowledge and the origin 
of joy. This triple nature of God can be traced in the Rig- 
veda, and it has been clearly propounded in the upanishads. 
The almighty Essence ^ is beyond the reach of our words and 
conceptions )* His nature cannot be fully 

expressed in words, and we can have no very clear conception 
of him even in our mind. The only thing that we can learn 
about him and his nature is, that he is unknowable, incom** 
prehensible and inconceivable. The Vedantist says, that he 
who professes to know Brahma, does not know him at aU; but 
he who confesses he does not know him, really knows him. 
The object of the whole system of the Vedant is stated \n the 
first or aphorism of Radaraj^ana or Vyahma, " 

” i.e. ‘'And now the desire of knowing Brahma.” 
The knowledge of Brahma or paramatma is the sole cause of 
our salvation. 

Although the Vedantist or Pantheist affirms the real exis-^ 
tence of Brahma and nothing else, he does not dismiss the 
universe as “ Maya,*' mere illusion, mere shadow. He asserts 
that thp external universe has no true existence,^ but admits 


I. 
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that it has a practical existence which is totally distinct from 
real and from illusory external objects, while he perceives them 
at every step and at every moment But there can be no doubt 
that this existence is not the same with the real existence of 
God. There is another thing in the Vedautist’s creed which 
needs explanation. How can this gross material world be 
evolved out of the pure, spiritual essence of God ? Matter 
and spirit are separated from one another by a vast abyss, and 
there can be no connecting link between the two. To obviate 
this difficulty the Vedantist says, that the Supreme Spirit was 
not bound to evolve this world from His essence ; the whole 
thing depended upon his volition, of his own accord he im^ 
posed a sort of false knowledge ( r1 ) upon himself, and 
thus brought out these apparent phenomena of the Ausible 
universe. This evolution of the external creation was quite 
voluntary, was wholly potential. The supreme Being might 
not have thus ignored himself by a kind of self-imposed 
Maya or false Notion, for drawing out from himself the exter- 
nal world and the individual souls, had he willed so. It is 
this or false knowldge that causes the jivatma 

oT individual human soul to mistake the world, the human 
body which is its prison house, and mind, for realities. A pro- 
per understanding of the truth, by the help of the Vedant 
Philo^sophy, extinguishes the above mentioned False Notion, 
expels the illusion from the human soul, and thus prepares the 
way for the re-establishment, for the restoration of the identity 
of the human soul and of the whole phenomenal world with the 
Paramatma or Supreme Divine Soul. The human soul is en- 
closed in a succession of five coshas ( ) or cases, which 

fold one over the other and separate it from the Divine Soul. 
These are described in the twelfth aphorism of Vyasa, under 
the names of anamoya ( ), pranamoya ( ), mana 

moya ) Vijnanmaya ( ) and anandomaya 

* It is useless here to enter into the discussion of 
these coses which keep the human soul off the Supremo soul. 
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The Vedant system offers a few parallels to the idealism of 
Plato and*to the monistic philosophical system of Spinoza. I 
shall try to give a concise account of the result of comparing 
these with one another at the end of the lecture. I should 
observe here that the Vedant system, if abused, stands in the 
way of the performance of our moral and religious duties. If 
the world be nothing and we also nothing, if everything be 
God, there is no necessity of self-culture, of self-improvement 
and of any physical or intellectual exei*tiou. This follows if 
we cany the thing to its extreme. But extremes ought to bo 
avoided and, if properly applied, the Vedant theory will pro^ 
ducG great benefit to men in society. 

Tlius by his lectures and sermons Sankaracharya induced 
his numerous disciples to adopt his pantheistic creed and to 
be pious in their daily observances. He advised them not to 
set their hearts on examining the merits or fruits of their pious 
works, but to commit them to parahrahma or the 

supreme Spirit. He instructed them to perform their daily 
works of piety and religion and to please their All-powerful 
Creator by His adoration,^ Gradually the number of his dis- 
ciples began to increase. By this time he had ten conspicuotTs 
disciples, who were almost like his right band. Accompanied 
by these and his numerous other followers he set out on his 
religious crusade against those Brahmans and other castes who 
were at the time enveloped in the deep gloom of several false 
misleading systems of religion, and who had quite relinquished 
the pantheistic faith of their glorious forefathers. The object 
of this enterprise was to bring the wanderers back to the 
right path, to explain to them the doctrines of bis form of 
religion and to correct them. This was his great work. He 
intended to reform the Brahmans who had deviated from the 
ancienj^ Vaidik paths, and through them to set the other 
classes of society right. The principle of his reformation was 
not very liberal. It did not extend to all classes- of society,, 
but was cgnfiued almost to the Brahmans. His idea was that 
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the Brahmans were the leaders of Hindu society, and it was 
the duty of the other classes to“ follow them. Hence he con- 
fined ^his reformation to reclaiming the Brahmans from their 
vicious habits and ways of life, and left the rest of society to 
take their lessons from the Bralimans. 

Gentlemen, allow me to direct your attention for a few min- 
utes to the age of Sankaracharya. When did Sankar appear 
on the scene ? In reply to this, I must say, that we h*ave no 
reliable information. It is the greatest defect of the ancient 
Indians that they paid almost no attention to Chronology. 
We find in the Koralotpatti that Sankar appealed more tlian 
1000 years ago. From an inscription mentioned in Bucha- 
nan’s Mysore, Vol. IT, p. 424, we learn that IlMinannja flourished 
in the middle of the eleventh century A. D. Tins religious 
hero criticised the doctrines of Sankaracharya and founded a 
Vaishnava sect, called after bis name. This places Sankaracharya 
before the eleventh century. From an incidental reference in 
the fourth chapter of the Raj Tarangini, he seems to have 
lived about 1100 years back. Current tradition places him 
almost twelve centuries ago. From these Ave shall not bo very 
far wrong, if we fix his age between the years 670 and 800, 
that is about the end of the seventh or beginning of the eighth 
century after Christ. Another book, the Digvijaya Sava of 
Sadananda noted above, places him at the time of Sudhanwa 
( ), the twenty-first monarch of Magadha or Behar, from 

Jarasandha the founder of the dynasty . Sudhan- 

wa reigned in the twentieth century of our Kali yiiga er(i. 
This is the 4982iid year of the Kali yuga era. Hence Sankar- 
acharya must have lived about 1100 B. C. or 2982 ago. This 
is absurd. Sudhanwa was a Buddhistic king and hence ho 
must be posterior to Bhuddha, the founder of his religion. 
Buddha appeared in the sixth century B. C. How could then 
ISaddhanwa reign five centuries before Buddha ? If wiiat the 
author of Digvijaysara says be at all true, then Suddhanwa 
must have been seme king in the sixth er seventh century 
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after Christ. He witnessed the downfall of Buddhism. Wo 
know that the, religion of Sakyamimi flourished for a thousand 
years and then declined. This places Sadhanwa after 600 A.D. 
What we have fixed above, is the date generally accepted here 
and elsewhere by sober minds, as the date of Sankaracharya s 
' advent. Hence in reply to the question asked at the beginning 
‘of this paragraph we can only say that Sankaracharya flour- 
ished about the end of the seventh or the commencement of 
the eighth century of the ChrLstian ora. 

(To be continued.) 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN WOMEN. 


There has been of late a great deal of talk in the public 
prints about Hindu women, — their education, the amelioration 
of their condition from a social point of view, and their eman- 
cipation from the prison-holes of the Zenana. This talk took 
its rise from a paper, read at a meeting of a Society which 
calls itself the National Indian Association — very much otr* 
the same principle, we suppose, as the three tailors of Tooley 
Street styled themselves, ‘We, the people of England' — in 
winch the patriotic Baboo, who was the aiitlior of the paper, 
dwelt on the superb glories of the ancient Hindu world, in 
which Hindu womeu figured as great philosophers and mathe- 
maticians, laid the whole blame of the degeneracy of modern 
Hindu womanhood at the door of the Moslem conqueror, and 
declaimed against tlie Zenana Mission, which is doing more 
good to the women of Bengal then any other agency or agencies 
whatever, Wc are not about to criticise the Baboo’s paper, — 
and that for the best of reasons, namely, we have hot seen 
it — but tills everlasting talk of the high culture of women 
in ancient India sounds to us supremely absurd. Women 
in ancient India were as degraded as they are at present 
•"riiideed, we* are of* the opinion that they were in those days 
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more degraded than they are at present^ as no steps were taken 
to educate them. Society must have been in a state of 
fearful ignorance and demoralization, when only the Brahmans 
could read and write, and the rest of the community — say, 
nine-tenths of the whole — were prevented, under dreadful 
pains and penalties, from receiving any instruction whatever. 
The names of half a dozen women of the priestly caste are* 
culled out from the annals of sixty generations, and we are 
told to draw the general inference that women in ancient 
India attained high culture. No inference can be more 
absurd. So have we seen half a dozen gorgeous water-lilies 
rearing their stately heads in a stagnant pool ; but those water- 
lilies did not prevent us from looking upon the pool in which 
they proudly reared their heads as a pestiferous and noxious 
pool, and as the home of disease and of death. That said 
pool with its half a dozen gorgeous water-lilies fitly represents 
the state of society in ancient India, in ancient Greece, and 
ancient Rome. 

That the seclusion of Hindu women from society is to be 
/»«icribed, to a certain extent, to the Moslem conqueror, we 
are disposed to admit, but to throw the whole blame at 
the door of the Moslem is hardly just. The chief causes 
are the jealousy and the cowardice of the people themselves. 
If they had not been jealous, they would have continued 
to bring out their women into society, instead of thinking 
that people would be smitten with their charms, and would 
run away with them; and if they had not been cowardly 
they would have gone about witti their wives into society 
and resented the slightest affront shown to them. The truth 
seoma to us to be, that Hindu wives, during Muhammadan 
times, were excluded from society, not because of the licentious 
tarj of the Muhammadans, but because Hindu husbands 
were actuated by the unmanly feelings of jealousy and co- 
ivardice; and the most powerful proof of this position is to 
be found in the fact that, though in our day Muhammadan 
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influence u next to nothing, Hindu women are not admitted 
into sooiety. . 

As to the Zsnana Mission, it is sad to reflect that any 
educated Native of India should traduce those gentle, refined, 
pious and self-denying young ladies, — and elderly matrons 
• too — who go about from house to house bringing to many 
dark homes the light of knowledge and the sunshine of 
cultivated cheerfulness. The ladies of the Zenana Mission 
are doing a noble work, w'hich. we have no doubt, is appre- 
ciated by those Native gentleinen who have at heart the 
regeneration of our country. 

Our object, however, in this article is not so much to 
criticise the paper read at the National Indian Association 
as to notice the discussion whicli it has called forth in the 
periodical press. One contemporary (the Sunday Mirror) 
heads an article with the title — ^“What to do with our Wo- 
men?” An extraordinary question, truly! Hindu women 
have become such a nuisance, such a botheration, such a 
cause of vexation, such a drag in society, such a cause of 
anxiety, that our couteriiporary does not know what to da 
with them. Wo would not be so ungallant as to propose 
that the women should bo tied together in one lot and 
pitched into the Hooghly, and thus get rid of them altogether. 
What then is to be done with them? That is the question. 
Our contemporary does not seem to give a categorical answer 
to the question. The substance of his article seems to be 
this: — '‘Let them remain locked up in the Zenana aa they 
have hitherto been till we can sej what can be done for 
them. To give them freedom all at once would be attended 
with serious risk, and would make Hindu society as bad 
as English society , — vide the London TimeSt Vanity Fain 
and ihQ Saturdccy Review. We don't mean always to keep 
our women under padlock; we mean to give them liberty 
gradually. You know Hindu male society is very bad,-^ 
indeed Dt. fLenneth Macleod only taid the bare truth wheu 
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he remarked the other day that “Hindu society outside the 
zenana was not fitted for the association of women.” Prudr 
ence therefore dictates caution. We certainly mean to pro- 
ceed, but we require to proceed very cautiously. One false 
step may ruin the good cause. But for all that we mean 
to proceed.” 

But when will this proceeding begin ? We fancy, in the 
Greek Kalends. We suppose our friends of the Brahmo 
Samaj of India will begin emancipating their ladies when 
Hindu society is regenerated. And when will that be ? Echo 
answers, When? Our contemporary is not unlike that 
scholastikos of old who sat on the brink of a river meaning 
to ford it when all the waters flowed down and wore exhausted, 
or that other wiseacre who vowed he would never touch the 
water till he had learnt to swdm. The fact is, Hindu society 
will be never thoroughly regenerated till woman is introduced 
into it. The introduction of w^oman into society will in India, 
as it has done in Europe, produce a most salutary influence 
bn the society of men. The sooner therefore the Brahmos 
l)Qgin the practice the better for the regeneration of their 
society. As for the innuendo that English society is a great 
deal worse than Hindu society, nothing can be more false. 
Some of our educated countrymen pore over the Society 
journals, and chuckle over divorce cases and the like, and 
they thank God that no such things take place in their Society. 
These men are like flies which sit oniy upon sores, and not upon 
the healthy parts of the body.' Their minds are impure and 
corrupt and delight in impurity and corruption. There must 
be irregularities in even the best regulated society. These 
irregularites are exceptions to the general rule. Hindu wo- 
men do not come into courts; therefore we are to conclude 
that Hindu husbands and Hindu wives are the most loving 
couples in the world? Who will toll us what happens inside 
the zenana? No, no, let our countrymen be persuaded of this 
great truth that the gloom of the zenana is not favourable. 
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to the growth of either virtue or of comfort. We say, set 
the prisoners free. Don’t wait for tides or times. The pre- 
sent is the time of action. Begin the good practice at once- 
At once bell the cat of prejudice. Introduce women into 
society, and evil men will feel themselves abashed; but if 
some continue evil, send them to Coventry. 

But our contemporary will not take our advice. It seems 
that he has a resource ready at hand. He says—*' The 
members of the Brahma Samaj [of India, that is] mean to 
construct a hew society out of the old and discover new laws 
and restrictions in place of those that are discarded,” They 
mean to construct a neiu society out of the old ! That will, no 
doubt, be an easy affair. Hindu society is an old, ricketty 
building, tottering to its foundations and crumbling to pieces ; 
you have only to bring fit instruments, and go on demolishing 
at a railway rate ; and when tbc building falls to the ground > 
make use of those materials, and construct a new building — a 
regenerated society. It is the easiest thing under the sun. 
We shall thus have a New Society as we have already got a 
a New Dispensation. Tliey mean also to discover nexo 
Of course, the one thing must follow the other. If we have 
a new society, wo must have new laws too. And we doubt not 
those laws will be perfectly new — undreamt of in the ^ legal 
philosophy of Minos, Lycurgus, Solon, Manu, Vrihaspati, 
Jajnyavalkya and the rest. We hope timely notice will be 
given to the public when this new society is completed, that 
we may go and have a look at it. 

We greatly prefer the tone of the Brahmo Public Ojnnion^ 
which is the organ of the most advanced section of the Brahmo 
community. The tone is serious, earnest, and has the ring of 
sincerity in it. Says are contemporary — “ We must advance 
cautiously, it is true, but adavnee we must. It won’t do for 
us to be over-cautious, for then we presume we cannot advance., 
* * * Education can never bo complete without emancipation, 
and, as we said before, both must go baud In hand together.'* 
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Yes, brother, you have got hold of the real truth ; you have 
got at the heart of the subject : go and do accordingly. 

So much for Hindu women. We are glad to find that 
Muhammadan women have found a gallant champion in the 
person of Mr. SeyyidHassan of Oudh, who is now in England, 
and who recently read a paper at the National Indian Associa- 
tion in London on Muhammadan Women in India. This 
gentleman, who has had experience in England of the bene- 
ficial influence exerted by women on English society and of the 
refinement, elegance, high moral tone, and purity of that 
society, is an ardent advocate of the abolition of the Zenana 
system in the Muhammadan community in India. We fear, 
however, that it will be long before a consummation so devout- 
ly to be wished for will be brought about, the Muhammadans 
being more bigoted than the Hindus, and the rays of western 
light finding it more difficult to pass through the opaque 
tnedium of Islamism than through Hinduism. 

Lambda. 


GUI BONO ? 

Dr. Tanner has doubtless out-lieroded Herod himself. He 
has fasted longer than our domestic Canine friend to whom 
certain quidnuncs would fain award the palm of superiority. 
Our hero repudiates the theories of idle dreamers as incompa- 
tible with practical philosophy which recognises deeds alone 
and not empty words, vociferated with the maximum degree 
of vehemence. Most jaw-breaking polysyllables will fail to 
establish truths, unless facts are adduced to substantiate them; 
The preacher in whom is nat exemplified the doctrines he in- 
culcates, mocks himself, and is deservedly placed in the same 
category with the reeling orator who guages the different stages 
o£ inebriety in other people. As an inveterate toper he might 
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have been let alone ; but when he presumes to constitute him* 
self jujdge over his neighbours he is justly reminded of the 
homely adage — “ Physician cure thyself” The gluttonous 
dupe of roasts and stews, of sauces and salads, has no right to 
decide which animal may prove the best faster ; with Dr. Tan-, 
ner it is no longer a question of may might, can could, will 
would, or shall should. He ignores potentials. He is nothing 
if not indicative. He has fasted forty days and forty nights. 
His fast is a fiat accompli. 

We have no sympathy for tho.se sceptics who would rob the 
Doctor of the merit of the feat, whatever that may be, by sus- 
pecting foul phiy in the matter, by insinuating that this or 
that servant of his must have been suborned surreptitiously to 
supply him with nourishing food at dead of night. Call Dr. 
Tanner a fool if you like, but why make him a knave in the 
bargain ? We read in history of many men of sterling merit 
voluntarily lending themselves to egregious folly without being 
suspected of chicanery. Great geniuses are proverbially apt to 
act like fools. Socrates made a fool of himself by sacrificing 
the cock. Zeno made a fool of himself by committing suicide 
Kali Das made a fool of himself by lopping off the branch on 
which he was perched. Amarsingha made a fool of himself by 
writing an atlieistical dedication. Bacon made a fool of him- 
self by vilifying his patron. Sir Walter Raleigh made a fool of 
hisnself by staining his valuable garment with street mire. 
Voltaire made a fool of himself by renouncing his creed. Byron 
made a fool of himself by performing the funeral of his friend 
in the Hindu fashion. Wliat mortal man on that account would 
venture to attribute deceit to any one of these ? In fact the 
very sufferings of the Doctor can carry with them a sufficient 
refutation of the calumny. He might successfully feign de- 
bility, But he could not feign emaciation. Animal constitutions 
in health, and duly nourished, will retain their usual appear-^ 
ances unimproved. No man can grow lean or fat by volition. 
It is absurd therefore to accuse Dr. Tanner bf unfair dealings 
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in bis lent extraordinary. No, it must be admitted by the 
most scrupulous of men that the fast was hona fide. 

It is not so easy however to exculpate the hero from a 
charge of recklessness involved in the voluntary defiance of 
the laws of nature. Any man, doctor or no doctor, with a 
modicum of common sense in him, willat once perceive the design 
of heaven that man .should supj^ort himself by such wholesome 
food as may lie within his reach, that a different line of con- 
duct would destroy the equilibrium of the system, and engen- 
der maladies, and sure to terminate in painful and perhaps pre- 
mature death. The introduction of famine with all the dire 
consequences thereof amidst plenty that nature and art com- 
bine to supply for the sustenance of man nothing can justify. 
Mon have been known to do many foolish things for the love 
of fame. Has Dr. Tanner raised himself in the estimation of 
the world by the injudicious, if not impious, fast of his ? Has 
he not, on the contrary, forfeited the reputation it might other- 
wise have been his lot to enjoy as an average member of: 
society ? Will any man apply for advice to a doctor of medi- 
law, or divinity, who betrays such awful weakness of in- 
tellect ? Before startling the civilised world and hopelessly 
committing himself by the sad launch into notoriety, had Dr. 
Tanner soberly weighed all the physical and moral consequen- 
ces of the recent undertaking, he himself would have exclaim- 
ed, ctti bono ? 
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INDIAN CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 

By the Editor. 

IV, — The First iluhamtadan Minister of the OospeL 

The high distinction of having been the first minister of the 
Gospel among Muhammadan converts to Christianity, at least 
in India, belonged to Shokh Salih, who, at his baptism, received 
the name of Abdul Masih, or servant of Christ. Sliekh Salih 
was born at Delhi about the year 1765. As his father was a 
man of some learning who obtained his livelihood by teaching 
3"Oiith, young Salih was early initiated into the mysteries of 
Persian and Arabic lore under the guidance of his parent. 
On attaining manhood he went with his father to Lucknow, 
where he pursued the hereditary vocation, with this differenco 
only that v/hile the father contented himself with teaching 
children, the son took to teaching grown up men. He became 
Munshi or Persian teacher to an English merchant, and after- 
wards to an officer in the service of the East India Compagy .. 
Muhammadanism is essentially a'missionary religion, and Shekh 
Salih was so infected with the spirit of proselytism that he 
persuaded a Hindu servant of the British officer whom he 
taught Persian, to embrace the Moslem faith. The officer 
reproached Salih for having tampered with the religion of his 
servant, on which the fiery^Muhammadan was so indignant that 
he left the officer’s service, and vowed never to accept employ- 
ment under any European. 

He then travelled in different parts of the country and 
betook himself to various sorts of occupations ; but wherever 
he went, and in whatever occupation he was engaged, he never 
relaxed Ills zeal in attempting to make proselytes to his own 
faith. Nor was his zeal confined to the conversion of idolaters 
or infidels ; he exhorted his fellow-believers to be as strict as 
he was in tile obseiwance of the Muhammadan ritual. When 
4 
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his wanderings were over, at least for the present, he turned up 
again at Lucknow, where he had interest enough to be ap- 
pointed keeper of the jewels of the King of Oudh. But 
such was the unsteadiness of Salih’s cliaractor that he did not 
retain that honourable employment for more than ^ year. 
Restless, ambitious and enterprising, he had a hankering after 
active pursuits, and resigning the tame office of keeper of 
jewels, he enlisted as a Mahratta trooper and served, under 
Ibrahim All Khan, who was one of the generals of the 
Rajah of Jaudpore. 

It was while Shekh Salih was serving as a Mahratta trooper 
under Ibrahim Ali Khan that an incident occurred whicli 
turned the whole current of his life. The Rajah of Jaudpore, 
Ibrahim Ali Khan’s liege lord, had a rival in the person of 
one Rao Sevak Singh who is represented to have been an 
amiable young prince of great bravery. The Rajah sent 
another of his generals, Mir Khan, to assissinatc the Rao, 
Mir . Khan pretended that he had been sent by his master 
to make an amicable settlement of the differences existing 
between him and the Rao, and confirmed his declaration by 
swearing on the Koran. The Rao not suspecting treachery 
came into Mir Khan’s tent for an interview. He was received 
with due honours, but in a short time Mir Khan on some pre- 
tened went out of the tent, and as soon as lie Avas out, in a 
moment the cords of the tent were cut, and the Rao and his 
attendants were involved in its folds. Mir Khan immediately 
ordered a massacre. The brave Rio, with a dagger in his 
hand, cut his way through the folds of the tent ; but in vain, 
for he was overpowered by numbers. The head of Sevah 
Singh was carried about in triumph, and scut to the Rajah 
of Jaudpore. 

This atrocious crime of Avhich Shekh Salih was almost an 
eye-witness — ^for though he did not see the head of the Rao 
' while it was in the act of being cut off, he saw the severed head 
exposed to the ^.public gaze, — raised in bis mind a host 
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of serious reflections. Tlie result of those reflections was that 
he determined to leave the service of so treacherous a Rajah, 
especially as any day he might be called upon to perpetrate a 
similar crime. He accordingly gave up soldiering, wont to 
Lucknow, and supported himself by selling green paint. It does 
not appear that ho took kindly to maniifijcturiiig and selling 
paint. After some time ho gave up the work, and wont to 
Cawnpore where his father was employed as Persian teacher 
in the house of a Native gentleman. That Native genf Ionian’s 
house wjis clo.^^o to that of the llov. Henry Martyn, the cele- 
brated missionary-chaplain, who, though his immediate voca- 
tion was to preach to Europoaa ChrLstiaas, felt like the 
Apostle Paul that necessity was laid upon him to preach tlie 
Gospel to the solf-rigiiteous Mussulman and the benighted 
Hindu. Henry Martyn was in the habit every Sunday of 
preaching to Hindus and Muhammadans in a lawn in 
front of his house. As Shehk Salih was living with his 
father in the adjoining house ho went to hear Martyn 
preach. It was with no expectation of receiving spiritual be- 
nefit that he went — indeed as a follower of the Arabian pro- 
phet he looked down upon Christians with pity and contempt. He 
went merely, as he expressed himself, to see the iamasha It 
so happened that Martyn had for his text the Ten Command- 
ments. Shekh Salih knew what the Ten Commandments were; 
he had often heard them expounded by Muhammadan Mollahs ; 
and he had read the expositions of Muhammadan doctors of 
theology of those commandments. But he had heard some- 
thing new and fresh from Martyn, Martyn expounded the Ten 
Commandments in the light of the Sermon on the Mount. 
But he did something more. He expatiated on the impossibi- 
lity of sinful man to observe the commandments and the con- 
sequent'* impossibility of obtaining salvation through obedience 
of the Law, and presented the novel view — novel to Shekh 
Salih and the other hearers— of the Law being a “ schoolmas- 
ter” to bring men to Christ. This novel vie>^ of the Ten Com- 
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lYiaudments made a deep impression on the heart of Shekh 
Salih. He went home, communicated his impression to his 
father and expressed his desire to have closer intercourse with 
so impressive and powerful a teacher of religious truth. 

The close intercourse which Shekh Salih sought with Henry 
Martyn was soon brought about. His father had a friend who 
was intimately acquainted with the learned Arabian Sabat, v/ho 
was then living with Martyn and assisting him in translating 
the New Testament into Urdu. Through his friend Shekh Salih 
was engaged in Martyn’s service as a copyist of Persian 
manuscripts. He entered into this service in May 1810; and 
took up hrs abode from that date on Martyn's premises. 

It can hardly admit of a doubt that Shekh Salih was at 
this time a subject of grace. Martyn's sermon on the Ten Com- 
mandments had created in him an intense desire to be ac- 
quainted with the whole of the Christian truth, and as he could 
not often have personal intercourso with the missionary, he 
sought information on the subject from the Christian children 
who attended Martyn’s school. But an opportunity soon pre- 
^^sented itself by which he soon acquired a knowledge of the 
New Testament. The Urdu translation of the New Testament, 
on which Martyn had been labouring so long with the help of 
Sa’^at, was now completed ; and Shekh Salih, who had some 
experience of book-binding, was asked to bind it. To Shekh 
Salih this was a perfect godsend. Whilo engaged in binding 
the manuscript he read it through, and believed in what he 
read. He did not, however, all at once disclose his mind either 
to Sabat or to Martyn. He meditated and prayed, and thus 
sought for further light But a time soon came when he found 
it necessary to disclose the state of his mind. Martyn’s health 
began to fail, and he had to leave Oawnpore for Calcutta. At 
this time Shekh Salih disclosed his mind to Martyn, and wished 
to be admitted into the Christian church by the rite of 
’ baptism. Henry Martyn, whose extreme delicacy of spiri- 
tual feeling discovered spots where other people found 
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none, did not think Shekh Salih at that time a subject for 
baptism. ’ The three — ^Martyn, Sabat and Shekh Salih — went 
down to Calcutta. Martyn set sail for Persia whence he was 
not destined to return. Sabat as we have already seen, apos- 
tatized to Muhammadanism. And Shekh Salih was baptised in 
1811 by the Rev. David Brown of the Old Church, who gave 
him the name of Abdul Masih, that is, the servant of Christ. 

Abdul Masih, — for so we shall now call the subject of this bio- 
graphical sketch — lived in Calcutta for some time after his bap- 
tism : but ho was so much annoyed and persecuted by his former 
co-religionists, — for instance he was twice summoned on frivo- 
lous pretexts before the Magistrate and discharged after paying 
costs, — that he left Calcutta and took up his abode at Chinsurah, 
which was then held by the Dutch Government. His stay at 
Chinsurah, however, was short as his talents attracted the 
notice of the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
who appointed him as one of their Catechists. But provi- 
dence soon opened for Abdul a more suitable scene of spiritual 
activity. The Rev. Daniel Coriie, of evangelical memory, the 
friend and associate of .Henry Martyn and David Brown, who 
afterwards became Archdeacon of Calcutta and then Bishof) ot 
Madras, — was at this time Chaplain at Agra. But though a 
chaplain on the ecclesiastical establishment of the East India 
Company, he, like Henry Martyn and David Brown, was at 
heait a Missionary, Corrie took the liveliest interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the vast Hindu and Muhammadan popu- 
lation by whom he was surrounded, and, walking through the 
streets of the city with his Bible under his arm, preached to 
them the Gospel. He had returned to Calcutta from a sea 
voyage for the benefit of bis health, and as the required at 
Agra the services of a Scripture reader and Superintendent of 
schools which be had established in that city, he took up with 
him in that capacity the Muhammadan convert Abdul Masih. 
Of the river trip -from Calcutta to Agra we have two in* 
tcresting narratiyes, one from the pen of Corrie himself, and 
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the other in Urdu from the pen of Abdul, which is said to have 
been translated by a lady of rank in Russia into th6 Russian 
language. We subjoin here an extract from Corfie’s narrative, 
as illustrating one feature of the character of the subject of 
this memoir : — 

On leaving Dinapore, our boat went on ahead when Abdul's 
boatmen took the liberty of going into the market without leave. 
Abdul, desirous to koep up with us, that he might road the 
Scriptures as usual, said to the Christian children * Come, let 
us take hold of the line, and draw the boat ourselves ; which 
when they hear of, they will bo ashamed and come.’ In tliis 
way they went about a mile on the bank of the river, when they 
came where a Muhammadan merchant was purcliasing wood. 
On seeing Abdul, he asked privately of one of the children who 
he was, and was answered, ‘ A Christian.’ When the boat camo 
up, the merchant said, ^ Pray, Sir, wait for your boatmen, and 
do not take that trouble.’ Abdul : * They have behaved very 

ill, and this is the only punishment I can give thorn, by trying 
to shame them.’ Merchant : * But for a man of your appear- 

ance to engage in such servile work, is degrading. Do you not 
feel ashamed yourself, before all these people ?’ Abdul : ^Before 
"whbn I was of your religion, I should indeed have felt shame ; 
but I have embraced a religion whose Author was meek and lowly 
and now I rather take pleasure in such employment, as by this 
the pvide of my heart is brought down.’ Merchant : ‘ What 

religion have you embraced.^’ Abdul: ‘ The religion of 
Jesus.’ Merchant: * Yes, I was told true of you :’ and here he 
began to give him some very coarse language. As they stood 
there some time, Abdul had an opportunity of showing this man 
some civility, which made him call him hypocrite : and turning 
to several people who were collected he said, ‘ See how well this 
man has learned to disguise his feeling. I gave him abuse, and 
he returns civility.’ Abdul : ‘ This is not hypocrisy, but what 
I am taught by my now religion. Before, you are aware, had 
yin used such language to me, I should perhaps have fought 
with you, but now I am taught to pray for my enemies.’ Then 
taking out St. Matthew’s Qospeb ho began to road in tho fifth 
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chapters The merchant was ashamed ; and, after some farther 
conversation, begged he might have a copy of the Gospel, as did 
also another person, who had been present toward the conclu-* 
sion !” 

Abdul arrived at Agra on the 18th March 1813, and began 
to work zealously in the Lord's vineyard. He taught little 
children in schools. He preached to adults in the streets and 
in the bazaars. His preaching attracted crowds of people. 
When he preached in the native part of the town, “ even 
the tops of houses were covered with Muhammadans anxious, 
to hear/' Nor was the preaching unattended with fruit. 
Corrie wu'ites in December 1813 — “ Since our arrival at this 
place, in March last, forty-one adults, and fourteen children of 
this, have been baptized, and all continue to walk in the 
truth.” 

In August 1814 Corrie left Agra on account of ill-health 
for Calcutta and afterwards for England, leaving the Mission 
and the Christian congregation to the joint care of Abdul 
and Mr. Bovvley, who was subsequently known as Bowley of 
Chunar, at which place >he laboured for many years as a 
missionary. Through their united exertions, with the blessing 
of the Lord, which is all in all, the Agra Mission grew and 
prospered. After Abdul bad laboured as a Catechist for 
eight years, it was thought desirable, especially as be had been 
an instrument in the hands of God of turning many souls to 
righteousness, to ordain him as a minister of the Gospel. 
The Church Missionary Society requested Dr. Middleton, the 
Anglican Bishop of India, to ordain Abdul Masih to the 
holy ministry. The Bishop did not think that by his Letters 
Patent he was authorized to ordain missionaries. Abdul 
Masih therefore received Lutheran ordination at the hands of 
the Lutheran missionaries of the Church Missionary Societ 3 % 
This happened at Calcutta In the year 1821. After his ordi- 
nation he went up to Agra and took charge of his congregation 
at Kuttra iiv the heart of tlie ci^y. As he bad some know. 
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ledge of medicine^ according to the system of the Arabian 
Hakims, he acted lilce a medical missionary, and while curing 
the bodily ailments of hia patients he directed them to the 
Great Physician of souls. 

It was while Abdul was thus variously and usefully employ- 
ed at Agra that the accomplished and amiable Bishop Heber 
went to that city in the winter of 1824, in the course of his 
visitation. He was much pleased with what he saw and heard 
of Abdul Masih, and regarded him as a fit subject of episcopal 
ordination. He was accordingly cpiscopally ordained, in the 
following year, in the old Cathedral of Calcutta, now St. John’s 
Church. 

On his return from Calcutta he visited his aged mother at 
Lucknow and other relatives, some of whom, his brother and 
nephew, had embraced the Christian faith. As Lucknow was 
then not British territory, Abdul had, in bis former visits, met 
with considerable opposition and even persecution in that city ; 
and on one occasion he had to run away from it for his life. 
He did not now meet with the same opposition. Me wished 
to spend his last days among his relatives, and the Church 
Mission Committee did not throw any obstacles in his way. 
But Abdul was no longer as useful as before. His infirmities 
grew upon him, and his corpulency prevented him from 
going about easily from one place to another. He suffered 
along time from boils, one of which turned out to be a 
carbuncle, and Dr. Luxraore, the Residency surgeon took him 
to his own house for treatment. But Abdul’s days were 
numbered. In the evening of the 4th of March 1827, the day 
on which he died, he requested tliat the 4th chapter of John’s 
gospel should be read to him. After the reading was over, he 
said " thanks be to God.” He then requested that a favourite 
hymn of his own composition should be sung. The hymn 
literally translated is as follows : — 

Beloved Saviour, let not me. 

In tlij fond heart fdrgotten be ; 
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Of all that decks tho field or boTrer, 

Thou art the swootost, fairest flower. 

Youth’s morn has fled, old ago oomo on, 

But sin distracts my soul alone : 

Beloved Saviour, let not me, 

In thy fond heart forgotten bo. 

Shortly after this hymn was sung the first Muhammadan 
minister of the Gospel in India slcjjt in Jesus. 


THE BENGAL PEASANT. 

OlIAPTEU III. — (Concluded.) 

All this is cheerless enough, but you find it to your dismay 
that to got a decree is not to get tho money or the thing foi: 
which you litigfited. An objection here a — claim there — an 
obstruction elsewhere, intercept your course till you find your 
case branching off into half a dozen of incidental proceedings, 
and you are as remote from your wished-for goal as ever.. 
Do not suppose that those proceedings mean anything save 
expenditure of money. It is the same story of fee-ing, both 
lawfully and clandestinely. 

This may be a black picture, but unfortunately its features 
arc taken from life. Who does not know that in spite of the 
measures of reform proposed from tiino to time,- the atmos-, 
phereof our Courts is tainted with corruption and deceit awful 
to contemplate ? Who does not know that the costs which a 
suitor actually incurs are not and can not be by any show of 
reason, awarded to him ? 

These are tho phenomena which the aanctums of justice 
present to the Indian suitor. They are sickening beyond mor- 
tal endurance. People know it to be so, have known and have 
felt it to their cost, and yet the startling fact remains, that they 
resort to it by hundreds and thousands. Why should it be so 
when their aheestors went by units and tens ?, 

5 . , 
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There has appeared to me at all times a close analogy be- 
tween the action of European medicines on Indian patients 

and that of English laws on Indian suitors. At least so far 

as the result in either case is concerned, the force of the ana- 
logy is obtrusive. The English pharmacopia has sowed tho 
seeds of disease and death broadcast in places, which during 
the Kahiraji regime, were so many sanitaria, smiling with 
health and prosperity. And though English medicine is in 
every body’s mouth a science eminently progressive, tho pain- 
ful fact remains, that some of our best villages are being en- 
tirely depopulated, and in others the rate of mortality every 
year is something appalling. In the sister profession, codifi- 
cation after the finest pattern is being pushed on with in- 
creasing avidity. The old regulations have been condemned 
as unwieldy, cumbrous and illogical, and the legislative anvil 
is hammering out law after law, well chiselled and well 
polished to make good citizens of our countrymen, but never/ 
theless litigation is ever on the increase. So that at the pre- 
sent day there is raging in the country a regular plague of 
law-suits to tire the most redoubtable of judges. 

If wo turn our attention to the’ quality of the legislation, 
the prospect does not seem to be at all cheering. Many of 
our newest laws have about them au air of crudeness, which 
is, to say tho least, extremely lamentable. We beg pardon 
of the Legislature when we say that scarcely is a law passed 
that is not amended or tinkered shortly after. As striking 
illustrations of the truth of our remark, we may cite the 
Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure. The Legislature 
have no idea as to the extent of the bustle and confusion, 
they necessarily cause, when a particular Code of Procedure 
that was idolized for years is knocked on the head, to make 
room for a new one. For the nonce, the Bench and the Bar, 
suitor and claimant, are thrown over-board into a state of 
comparative ignorance and inexperience. For the nonce, a 
sense of diffidepcc pervades through the entire administrative 
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machinery, and judge and lawyer are put under the compul- 
sion of looking into the new Code for the most insignificant 

matter. For the nonce, a feeling of insecurity prevails in the 
land in consequence of a revolution in men’s notions and 
ideas. Every rule, every standing order, every existing prac- 
tice, comes in for its share of examination and is upset or 
maintained as the new law is for or against it. All this is 
very annoying, but the annoyance reaches its climax, when a 
subsequent Amendment Act restores things to their former 
position, by totally ignoring the new Code. When laws 
change with the weathercock, is it not natural that the ad- 
ministrators of justice whose minds had run in the old groove 
should through inadvertence apply the old instead of the 
new ? And if people litigate up to the highest Court of 
appeal to get errors of law rectified, arc wo justified in brand- 
ing the nation as a nation of litigants ? 

\ Turning to the great department of the administration of 
justice, wo SCO that it teems with shortcomings which call for 
urgent reform. Our tribunals are sitting either to discharge 
original or appellate functions — to try cases in the first instance 
or by way of appeal. In regard to the former, it has become 
the fashion nowadays to extol tho judges who preside over 
them as men of education and legal training, of honesty and 
zeal. It is quite true that this shower of compliments they 
richly deserve. It is quite true that the credit of giving a 
tone to the Subordinate Judicial Service is essentially their 
due. But it does not follow that the sort of justice they ad- 
minister should ex necessitate bo tho very best. We propose to 
show categorically wherein does the evil lurk in their work 
of administration. 

Firstly. The quantity of work which the judges of the 
lowest" Courts are made to go through is fabulously great. 
Our ancestors believed in the doctrine of metam psychosis, 
which Fiiglish education forbids us doing. Had we any faith' 
in the Pythagoroati doctiinb, wo would have traced in the 
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inner man of a Moonsiff or Suborilinate Judge the soul of a 
jade. Forsooth, our native Judges are jades metamorphosed. 
Here is their Diary : — 

From 6 a.m. to 10 a.m.. . , , writing judgments. 

„ 10 A.M. to lOJ A.M. . . breakfast. 

„ lOJ A.M. till 8 p.M. . . court-business. 

„ 8 p .M. to 8J- p.M. , . . . refreshment. 

,, 8J p.M. to 11 p.M. . . . . writing judgments. 

,, II p.M. to 6 A.M. . . , . supper and sleep. 

Their success in life materially depends upon the quantity 
of the work they turn up, and the greater the quantity, the 
nearer their success. What should we say to a system the 
tendency of which is to ensure better quantitative results ? It is 
at best pernicious, as it must necessarily interfere with the 
quality of the work. The result is, that the cases are gone 
through with an amount of hurry that is to be deprecated, and 
a natural desire on the part of the judge to dispose them on 
insufficient preliminary or technical grouiuls. 

A great amount of relief would these ihseful servants of 
the public decidedly have, if the ministerial portion of their 
duty were entrusted to their officers. But constituted as 
things arc at present, it is simply impossible. Considering 
the emoluments, tlic education and morals of the ministerial 
officers, they can not as a rule be safely trusted. Barring 
noble exceptions, our ministerial officers arc stoeped in corrup- 
tion up to their throat. Their poor pay a»id indigerjt circums- 
tances are always a sufficient apology for the reception of 
illegal gratifications. 

Secondly, in regard to the finst courts of appeal, matters arc 
worse. The District Judge is beset with multifarious duties 
which it would be hopeless to expect him to faithfully dis- 
charge. Were he capable of doing them with any show of 
iuiccess, the whole science of physiology would bo falsified. 
On his poor lot devolves the task of hearing civil and criminal 
appeals and referc;iccs. Ho is the officer to preside over the 
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periodical criminal assizes^ to grant probates and letters of 
administration, to perform acts of guardianship in the case of 
minors, to supervise the work of the Subordinate Courts, and 
other duties of a quasi-judicial or ministerial character. 

All this bo is supposed to execute with efficiency, but let ua 
see the sort of training which he at present brings with him 
into tliat high and responsible office. In our young days we 
have seen the District- J iidgeship held by men hoary with ago 
and experience whose Judgment commanded public respect and 
confidence. They were otherwise trained judges, and though 
their knowledge of law might not have been profound, yet as 
judges of facts they were fully qualified to unravel the end- 
less tissue of complications incidental to Indian litigation: 
But what arc their successors now ? Sir George Campbeirs 
scheme of parallel promotion elevated to the District Bench 
raw Joint-Magistrates to whom civil litigation is a vcritablo 
scarecrow, and who knows no more of civil trials than the 
merest trios in law. And this is the judiciary on whom the 
rectification of the errors of his subordinate officers primarily 
falls. Wo can not do better than roprocluco the words of some . 
of our distinguislicd men on the insufficiency of the existing 
ai)pcllatc tribunals. 

Sir Fitz James Stephen, a quondam legal member, writes; 

“ It appears to me that the evidence clearly shows that it can 
not by any means bo affirmed, that an appeal from a sub- 
ordinate to a District Judge is always or even usually, an ap- 
peal from a worse to a better lawyer.'* 

Sir Richard Couch, late (ffiief Justice of the Calcutta High 
Court, says : “ Tliis appeal from the moonaiff is in most cases 
heard by a Judge who is not superior in knowledge or ability 
to the Judge whose decision is appealed against; in some 
instan&s he is inferior.** Sir Richard Garth, the present Chief 
Justice is yet stronger. Dissatisfied with the present institu- 
tion of the appellate Courts he remarks — “ Surely it would be' 
far better to abolish those first appeals altogether than couti- 
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nue a system which, while it is a source of groat expense and 
delay to the suitor, is too often productive of positive 
injustice.” 

Thus while our laws are made in hot haste requiring revision 
immediately after, while our first Courts are incapacitated by 
hard work from being sufficiently careful in the adjudication 
of cases, while those who are to correct their errors are 
proclaimed to bo grossly incompetent — are we justified in 
calling the Indians a race of litigants ? The fault is certainly 
not in the nation — ^it is in the system which underlies all 
legislation, all administration, X ^ 

Before dismissing this branch of our subject, we cannot 
help adverting to one or two causes which liave of late boon 
working on the peasantry in creating a litigious disposition. 
The country is passing through a state of transition in 
regard to ideas of right and wrong, of property and owner- 
ship. The prevailing war-cry that is being sounded from one 
extremity of the country to the other is ‘down with vested 
rights’! The impulse, which the education of tlio masses 
though inadequate has awakened in them is a keen sense of 
wrong, of wanton infrigement of tlieir just rights. It need not 
astound the reader when he is told that during the Indigo 
crisis, every tenant in the District of Nuddea purcliascd a 
copy of Act X of 1859 [the Landlord and Tenant’s Act] and 
studied it chapter and verse, simply to qualify themselves 
to fight with their oppressive landlords at arm’s length. 

Though the Indigo crisis is now a thing of the past, tho 
keen sense of wrong which had then seized the peasantry 
has undergone considerable development. To it is to be 
referred the agrarian combination wo hear of from time to 
time. Tho agrarian rising in East Bengal, and the serious 
rioting and lawlessness in the Deccan, are to bo thereto 
fescribed. We apprehend that they would bo repeated till 
things adjust themselves to tho altered circumstances of the 
peasantry. 
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Apart from this fertile source of litigation, now rights and 
now duties’ have sprung up of late, which form the theses of 
forensic debate. Some of these rights are undefined and 
therefore ill-undci’stood. I allude to all those properties 
which a pernicious system of sub-infeudation has called into 
being. 

Sub-infeudation has god-fathered intricate land tenures and 
complexities in regard to right and ownership. Is it not a pity 
that our notions regarding the rights of occupancy are as con- 
fused as ever ? that wo cannot distinguish a ryot from a 
middle man ? that the landlord’s right to eject his tenant is 
shrouded in mystery ? that we fail to discern the conditions 
of the relationship of landlord and tenant ? It would bp 
wearisome to cite more instances. 

Law is defective, — men’s rights and remedies undefined-— 
justice administered pcrfunctority. Talk of India being litigi- 
ous after that. 
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THE NAOAR-KIIITAN CONTROVERSY. 

I.- THE in:RALli\-< KIRST ARTICLE. 

There seems to be some misconception amongst some of 
our brethren as to the use aru.1 object of Nagar-Kivtan. If the 
announcement made in our last issue of a Nagar-Kirtau on 
the occasion of our forthcoming gathering sent a thrill of joy 
into many a heart, it was not so received by every one. 'this 
is just what is expected in a community composed of as we 
are, the members of which have been accustomed to different 
ways of thinking, and brought up under different associations. 
For a long time yet, we must despair of anything like unani- 
mity as regards the modes of our worship as well as the modes 
of our living. And this imposes upon us the necessity, yea, 
the duty of looking upon our mutual differences with more 
than ordinary charity. It is po.ssiblc under the existing state 
of things that what appears most proper, decent, and edifying 
to some, may appear most repulsive and profane to other?. 
There^arc brethren who, accustomed as they are to the soft 
and sweet strains of a Harmonium, would fall perlmps into 
hysterics when they hear what appears to them* to be the * 
deafening iiQise of. the Khol and Kurtal, and there are others 
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again who would anathematize instrumental music altogether. 
Aa for ourselves, we arc neither blind advocates of the one 
thing nor of the other, but in all things we endeavour to 
follow, as much as lies in our power, the Pauline maxim of 
proving all things and holding fast that which is go^d. We 
do not adopt a thing simply because it originated with Chris- 
tians, nor do we reject anything simply because it originated 
with the heathen. God dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands ; He is not an idol that He could be located in a 
particular place, and yet we have temples erected for His 
worship founded upon no other grounds than those of con- 
venience and expediency. There is no command anywhere 
in the Scriptures to build Chapels or Churches ; on the con- 
trary, we road of the first Christians meeting from house to 
house for the purposes of reading, prayer and worship, and 
yet who will object to our erecting separate places of worship, 
either on the ground that the Invisible and Infinite God 
could not be contained in temples, or on the ground that 
temples had been first dedicated to the idols of the heathen. 
It is no argument, therefore, against Sankirtan or Nagavkirtan 
to say, that it originated with Clutitanya. The real question is, 
not who originated it, but is it good ? If Cliaiianya originated 
a good thing, then by all means, let us adopt it. But it is not 
Kirtan which is so much found fault with as Nagar-Kirtan, 
Parrading in the streets with flags &c. &c., it is said, is not 
only childish but profane. It is religious vanity — ostentation. 
We confess we cannot look upon this holy exercise in this 
light. Those who think in this way do not evidently enter 
into the spirit and scope of a Nagar-Kirtan. The object of a 
Nagar-Kirtan is to rouse men from a state of sin and spiritual 
unconsciousness to a sense of their duties and responsibilities. 
It is a call to worldly people to awake from their sleep and 
accept the salvation that is offered at their door. It is, more- 
over, in the case of the Christian Nagar-Kirtan, one of the 
most effective modes of witnessing for Christ and glorying in 
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His Name. The high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
here fiiuf au opportunity, as they walk along the street, to 
glory in the cross of Christ. Here, therefore, is neither vanity 
nor ostentation. The spirit that animated the disciples of old 
who with branches of palm trees in their hands went forth 
to meet their Lord on his triumphal entry to Jerusalem, crying, 
in spite of the rebuke of the Pharisees and Scribes, Hosannas 
to His ever blessed Name, animates in these degenerate days 
those that join in the Nagar-Kirtan. Are not Christiana now- 
a>days often ashamed of tlio name of Christ ? Is not Clirist 
excommunicated from what is called genteel or fashionable 
society ? You meet your friend, or neighbour, or acquaintance 
aad you talk of every one and of everything except of Christ 
and of the things that concern his Kingdom. The name of 
Christ is lieard only in the Church, and in some cases at the 
family altar. There is no such thing as living for Christ and 
witnessing for Him. When Christian life has gone down so 
low, we feel quite confident that our brethren will find our 
Kirtan and Nagar-Kirtan quite refreshing and reviving. To 
those who still remain s(;eptical or suspicious, wo would only 
say, come and sec. 

It is not, however, denied that the soul stirring Kirtan may 
not be abused, and its holy uses converted into unholy purposes. 
We are quite aware of the danger of its degenerating into 
a mere iamashxi or amusement, but this affords ns no reason 
why, while guarding Jealously against its abuse, we should not 
have recourse to its just and legitimate use. We have only 
to read the History of the Cburcli to be convinced of the fact 
that some of the most holy ordinances of our religion have 
been at times abused, and in fact, it is difficult to point to a 
single apostolic ordinance or institution which has not been 
at timss grossly abused and which is not even now abused. 
Have not our very prayers, our devotions, our works for the 
Lord become cold, formal, and very often hypocritical ? Has * 

not the holy ministry been often converted into priestcraft 

\ 
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and into an engine for spiritual tyranny ? Has not the com- 
inemoratiou of the dying love of our Redeemer given rise to 
all kinds of superstition and idolatry ? In view of- these 
fcicts it is neither wise nor charitable to condemn Sankirtan 
or Nagarkirtan from fear of its possible^ abuse. 

II.— Mr. DAY'S REPLY. 

I have’ read with some interest your article on Nagar- 
Kirtan or rather Christian Nagar-Kirtan, partly because 1 was 
once a Vaishnava and took part in many Nagar-Kirtan.s, and 
partly because I have abjured aihgiance to Cliuitanya and 
become a follower of Christ. Forty years ago, when you, Mr. 
Editor, were probably not born, I, as the son of a pious Vaish- 
uava, used to join in Nagar-Kirtan processions in my Native 
village, and used not only to sing the praises of Radha, 
Krishna, Chaitanya and the rest, but to dance with hands 
lifted up towards the heavens. From this it would appear 
that I have some knowledge of the subject on which you 
write ; I hope therefore you will allow me to make some re- 
marks on your article. 

Yeu observe in the beginning jof your article that ** if the 
annouucemeut made in our last issue of a Nagar-Kirtan on 
the occasion of our forth-coming gathering sent a thrill of joy 
into many a heart, it was not so received by every one.” I 
don’t wonder that there was a thrill of joy. When I was a 
Vaishnava boy I never heard the announcement of a Nagar- 
Kirtan without a thrill of joy ; indeed, the announcement of 
a Nagar-Kirtan produces a far sharper thrill of joy in a 
Vaishnava than in a Christian, for it is a common saying that 
the “ sound of the Mridanga makes the Vaishnava mad”— 
mad with extatic rapture. The seusatiou of joy, you will 
thus perceive, is no justification of Nagar-Kirtan, for joy is 
felt equally by the Vaishnava and the Christian. 

, I confess I am one of those who received the announcement 
of the proposed Nagar-Kirtan with no feelings of joy. I re- 
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ceived it ivitli mouriuDg aud lamentation. 1 foU I couldj OR 
Recount of this announcement, clothe myself in sack-cloth and 
put aslies on' my head, like the prophet of old. And why ? 
Because I feel that animalism is entering into the infant 
Church of Bengal. The thrill of joy of which you speak is no 
spiritual joy — the Holy Spirit has nothing to do with it—it is 
mere animalish joy — it is mere physical excitement of tho 
nerves. I felt it when I was a Vaishriava boy. I then mis- 
took it for religious feeling, but religion had nothing to do 
with it. It was of the earth, earthy ; of the body, bodily ; 
of the animal, animalish. And I fear the thrill of joy of 
which you speak is of the same character. 

You observe — “ For a long time yet, we must despair of 
anything like unanimity as regards tlic modes of our worship 
as well as the modes of living.*' I liope, Sir, you do not mean 
to say that modes of living arc as important as modes of 
worship. Modes of living depend upon peoples* circumstances, 
upon tastes, upon caprices ; while our modes of worship 
ought to be based on the Word of God. Wo are not at liber- 
ty to introduce any innovRtioas in our modes of worship. We 
are to follow, as closely as altered circumstances permit, the 
pattern set forth in the New Testament. Any departure 
from that pattern is wrong. 

In defending Nagar-Kirtan, or rather what you call Chris- 
tian Nagar-Kirtan — you may as well talk of Christiau Dol 
or Cliristian Rash — you say in substance, that it does not 
matter with whom the practice originated, but whether the 
practice is good. But I better quote your own words — “ The 
real question is, not who originated it, but is it good ?** Oh, 
dear, no ; that is not the question, Tlie question is. Has the 
thing Apostolical sanction in its favour ? Is it enjoined in 
the N^w Testament ? Is it agreeable to the practice of the 
earliest and purest ages of the Christian Church ? If it is 
not, it ought to be summarily rejected— however expedient, • 
con veuient, useful. or good it may be. You^ say — “If Chai- 
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tanya originated a good thing, then by all means, let us adopt 
it.” I beg your pardon, Mr, Editor. In anything physical or 
social or intellectual or moral, in any matter affecting what 
you call modes of living, I could adopt any improvement 
originated by Chaitanya or by Satan himself. But modes of 
worship are a consecrated ground. Here Christ reigns supreme. 
Let no unhallowed foot enter into that holy of holies. So far 
as modes of of worship are concerned, I call no one Master 
except Christ. 

Do you mean to say, Sir, that after having abjured the devil 
and all his works, and embraced Christ, 1 should go back to 
the beggarly elements of Hinduism ? Do you mean that 
after having learned the trite mode of worshipping God in 
spirit and in truth from the greatest, best, wisest and divinest 
of teachers, I should take lessons on that subject from the 
mad-cap of Navadwipa ? I have not so learned Christ. Let 
Deists and Theists, Brahmos and Theosophists and eclectics 
of every name and colour, borrow from mere human teachers, 
and concoct a religion, a ritual and liturgy of their own, but 
wo who have Christ for our teacher, and the Word of God 
for our directory, do not require any help‘]^in religious matters, 
from any mere human teachers however eminent. I may ask 
in the words of the poet — 

Is Christ the abler teacher, or the Schools ? 

If Christ, then why resort at every turn 
To Athens or Home, for wisdom short 
Of man's occasions, when in Him reside 
Grace, knowledge, comfort, •~>an unfathomed store? 

Is Christ the abler teacher, or Chaitanya? If Christ, then 
why Iiave reverse recourse to Chaitanya ? Or are we to sup- 
plement the defects of Christ’s teaching by that of Chaitanya ? 

But you argue that we do many things which are not en- 
joined upon us jn Scripture ; for instance — “ There is no com- 
mand anywhere in the Scriptures to build Chapels or Churches.” 
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Neither is there any command anywhere in the Scriptures to 
the effect — ^Thou shalt breathe. The fact is, the Scriptures 
were written for human beings, who are supposed to have com* 
mon sense, and not for irrational creatures. Common sense 
tells people that if they are to worship God together they must 
meet in some place, and in a place protected from sun, wind 
and rain, that is to say in a bouse. That house is Chapel, 
Church or Cathedral. But you are mistaken in supposing that 
there is nothing said on the subject in the Scriptures, If 
there is no command, there is the authority of Apostolical 
practice. The first meeting of the Church of Christ upon 
earth was held in “an upper room” (Acts. I. 13) in Jeru- 
salem. That upper chamber was the first Christian Church in 
the world. 

You quote in connection with this subject the exhortation of 
the Apostle Paul — “ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is 
good.” You mistake if you think that this precept was meant 
by Paul to be understood universally ; it is to be understood 
only in connection with the context. It has no reference to 
heathen teachers or to things in general. It has reference only 
to the doctrines and religious opinions of those who “pro- 
phesied” in tho Thcssalonian Church. The Apostle says— 
“ Quench not the Spirit. De.^pise wot prophesyings. Prove 
all things ; holdfast that which is right.” That is to say, as 
if the Apostle had said — “Be careful tliat ye do* not in any 
way quench the sacred flame of the Holy Spirit in any of His 
influences. And as a regular attendance on divine ordinances 
will greatly tend to cherish the influence of tho Spirit, and a 
neglect of them will obstruct those influences, see that ye do 
not despise the holy exercises of prophesyings in which tho 
ministers of Christ interpret Scripture, or exhort hearers, but 
listen ""to them with reverence. At the same time be on your 
guard that you do not accept every thing you hear. But try 
all things with attention, examine them carefully, ami held fast * 
that which is good.” ^ 
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I am astonished you bring forward the triumplial entry of 
our blessed Lord into Jerusalem as an argument proivng the 
lawfulness of Nagarkirtaii. That entry is not an cs tablished 
institution or ordinance in the Church. It was done once for 
all, and in fulfilment of prophecy. Neither is the conduct of 
the multitudes of the streets of Jerusalem, who one day cried 
saying, Hosanna to the Son of David/' and a few days after- 
wards joined in the cry, ** Crucify him,” worthy of being imi- 
tated by Christians. 

You defend Nagar-Kirtan by observing that its object is to 
rouse men from a state of sin and spiritual unconsciousness to a 
sense of their duties and responsibilities. It is a call to worldly 
people to awake from their sleep and accept the salvation that 
is offered at their door.” Before the introduction of Na.gar- 
Kirtan by Chaitanya, wore not men roused from a state of 
sleep and spiritual unconsciousness, and are they not to-day 
roused in Christendom and Hcatliendom ? By what means ? 
Not by the heathenish and devilish institution of Nagar Kir- 
tan — Icall it devilish because the holy apostle calls heathen- 
ism or idolatry devil-worship — but by the divinely instituted 
ordinance of preaching. Has preaching lost its efficacy to 
rouse men from their spiritual torpor ? And must we call in 
the help of the crack-brained enthusiast of Nadiya to make 
the word of God effectual in the saving of souls ? Is not the 
word of God. to-day as*' quick and powerful and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit and of the joints and marrow,” as it was in the 
days of the Apostles ? If it is, then away with Nagar Kirtan ; 
away with its demoniacal paraphefnalia of IlKoI, I^artal and 
the rest. Let us stick lo the oKl-foshioncd but divinely-ap- 
pointed ordinance of preaching, and the Lord will bless our 
labours. Let us not offer stmnge fire on the hallowed altar of 
the Lord, lest Uzzah-liko wo be consumed by the fire of the 
divine displeasure. 

You further say, that Nagar-Kirtan is "one of the most 
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effective modes of witnessing for Christ and glorying in his 
name.” Poor Paul ! poor Peter ! poor Apostles ! How greatly 
you are to be pitied that you did not know Nagar-Kirtau ! For 
if you had been acquainted with that invention, you would, no 
doubt, have witnessed for Christ more “ effectively” than you 
did 1 But there is this consolation for you, O ye holy Apostles, 
that it was not your fault that ye did not know the invention, 
fojrye were born fourteen centuries before the birth of Chaitanya. 
Pray Mr. Editor, what do you call witness-bearing for Christ and 
gloiyiug in His Name ? If I were to walk through the streets 
of Calcutta and at every step bawl out saying, “ Ho, ye 
people, come to Jusus,” or if I were to put a label on iny 
forehead — Follow Christ,” would you call that witness-bear- 
ing for Christ ? Would 3 ’^()u not rather call it blaspheming 
the name of Christ ? I have read of some people in Judea 
who thought they bore witness for God and gloried in his 
name, by making broad their phylacteries and enlarging the 
borders of their garments, by standing in the corners of streets 
and making long prayers. From such Pharisaism may tho 
good Lord deliver us. ' 

III.— THE I/BRALD^S SECOND ARTICLE. 

Mr. Day's letter or rather invective against Nagar-Kirtau 
which our readers will find elsewhere reminds us of the days of 
Dr. DuflF, when that eccentric Missionary arrived in India 
and proposed to convert her by imparling Gospel instruction 
through tho medium of tlie English language, and by founding 
Schools and Colleges in which were to be taught all the stores 
of Western Science and knowledge. * Many in those days 
reasoned like Mr. Day and exclaimed, ‘Has preaching then 
lost its efficacy? Has the word of God ceased to be as “quick 
and pdwerfnl and sharper than the two-edged sword” as it 
was in the days of the Apostles ? Are not men converted 
now-a-days by the divinely instituted ordinance of preaching ? * 
And must wo call in the aid of English education and 
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Western Science, of Bacon and Locke, of Milton and Shaks- 
peare, of Reid and Brown, to make the word of God effectual 
in saving souls*? But Dr. Duff persevered, and within a few 
years disarmed by his success all the invectives and sarcasms 
of his opponents, who were as devoted and sincere as Dr. Duff 
himself, but who lacked Dr. Duff s keen fore::>ight and wisdom. 
Dr. Duff, however, did dot mean to supemedo preaching by 
Education as his opponents thought, but he only felt that 
one of the most efficacious modes of presenting the Gospel 
to the Indian was by means of English Education. What 
Dr. Duff thus claimed for English Education, we now claim 
for Nargar-Kirtan. But Mr. Day says, Nagar-Kirtan is * hea- 
thenish* and 'dcvilisli.* ‘*Away,** says Mr. Day, ‘Svith its 
demoniacal paraphernalia of KltoL and Kartell and the rest. 
Let us stick to the old-fi\shioned but divinely appointed 
ordinance of preaching, and the Lord will bless our labours. 
Let us not offer strange fire on tlio hallowed altar of the 
Lord, lest Uzzali-like wo be consumed by the fire of the 
divine displeasure.’* In thus denouncing against Khol and 
Kartal, and warning the advocates of Nagar-Kirtan, Mr. Day 
evidently forgets the case of David, wdio not only made use 
of Khol and Kavtal, but actually “danced before the Lord 
with, all his might,** and instead of himself being consumed 
XJzzah-like, his wife who had seen him “leaping and dan- 
cing before the Lord,** and who had “despised him in her 
heart” was struck with barrenness. Mr. Day should then 
remember that tliough there is no actual case of warning 
against those who join in Nagar-Kirtan, there is an actual 
instance of warning against his own conduct. We give all 
credit to Mr. Day for his desire to watch zealously against 
the entrance of animalism into the infant Church of Bengal. 
In this laudable desire, ho has our full sympathy, but he sadly 
errs if he. thinks that Nagar-Kirtan has any necessary connec- 
tion with animalism. We fear already too much animalism, 
if by animalism* is meant sensuality, has entered into our 
/ 
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infant Church, but this consists not so much in the use of 
and luirtal as in the use of beef and brandy, and the 
refined' crcatTiu’e comforts which western civilization lias intro- 
duced into our midst — comforts wliioli arc very often sought 
after at the expense of benevolence and other disinterested 
affections. The whole history of Vaishnavism, however, for- 
bids us from concluding that Jvltol and ICartal have a ten- 
dency to make people animalish or sensual ; on the contrary, 
if any sect of Hindus are more spiritual and loss sensual, 
it is, wo believe, the Vaishnavas who abstain from all animal 
food and wine, and who are rarely found guilty of excesses 
in meat or drink. But Mr. Day here offers us his own 
experience as a test, but he will excuse us if we say in reply 
that we cannot accept it as a .safe guide, as according to Mr. 
Day*s own confession, it is the experience of a heathen boy. 
If Mr. Day, when a boy joined in Nagar-Kirtan for the animal 
excitement alone, and knew nothing better, there is ample 
excuse for it, but surely it would bo monstrous to regard 
this as a criterion as to what Nagar-Kirtan is with Christians. 
We would entreat Mr.^Day to forgot his boyish experience 
for a while and test Nagar-Kirtan again with the liglit*and 
experience that he has now. As for ourselves we were oppo- 
nents of Nagar-Kirtan once when a boy and had we believe 
as strong prejudice against it as Mr. Day has now, but wo 
went, saw, and were conquered. This is our experience, and 
the reader is welcome to take whichever he likes — that of 
Mr. Day as a heathen boy, or that of the writer of this 
article as a Christian youth. 

As to Scriptural sanction, we do not think Mr. Day has 
mot our argument. Our position is that whatever is calculated 
to help our devotion or preaching is lawful, though thero 
may not be an express text for it in Scripture. Accordingly 
we said that the only test for Kirtan should be, '‘Is it good?** 
To this Mr. Day says: “Oh, dear, no; that is not the question.# 
The questioa is — Has the thing Apostolical sanction in its 
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favour? Is it enjoined in the New Testament? Is it agree- 
able to the practice of the earliest and present ages of the 
Christian Church? If it is not, it ought to be summarily 
rejected — however expedient, convenient, useful or good it 
may be.” In the above Mr. Day has given us not less than 
four tests — first, is it scriptural, second, is it apostolical, third, 
is it agreeable to the practice of the earliest age of the Chris- 
tian Church, and fourth, is it agreeable to the practice of the 
present age of the Church? Mr. Day is a Free Church 
Minister, and therefore we would ask him, — Is instrumental 
music agreeable to the practice of his Church? Is it enjoined 
in the New Testament? Has it apostolical sanction? If not, 
why then have instrumental music at all? Is Mr. Day's 
Weakness for the harmonium then, for we have seen him 
using it in divine worsliip, accounted for by the fact that 
it was invented in a Christian country? But is Mr. Day 
quite sure that a Christian was its inventor, and that it was 
invented for divine worship? Or docs Mr. Day believe that 
the Khol and KartoH have special attractions for the devil 
which neither the organ nor the harmonium has? Mr. Day 
says, Kirtan is "heathenish” and "devilish.” This is more 
easily said and written than conceived ? We ask what is 
heathenish or devilish? Is it the hymn that is sung, or is 
it the musical instruments that are played or is it the language 
of the hynin? The language no doubt is heathenish, the 
language spoken by heathens, it being neither Hebrew nor 
Greek, but as for tho instruments and the hymns we must 
say that they form no monopoly of tho heathen, the instru- 
ments being found in the Jewish Church, at least, and tho 
eubstance of the hymns being taken from the Scriptures. Does 
Mr. Day then find fault with the Kirtan, because its hymns 
are composed in a heathen language ? Then, surely, Mr. Day 
should first find fault with his own name, for Lai Behari is a 
heathen name. But enough. 

In the next place, we do not think Mr. Day has aas- 
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wered our argument drawn from the pracilce of the Chris* 
tian Cliurcb in setting apart places for divine worship, 
Mr. Day says: *‘But you argue that we do many things 
which are not enjonied upon us in Scripture, fcr instance-— 
‘ There is no command anywhere in the Scriptures to build 
Chapels or Churches/ Neither is there any command any- 
where in the Scriptures to the effect — Thou shalt breathe. 
The fact is, the Scriptures were written for human beings, who 
are supposed to have common sense, and not for irrational 
creatures. Common sense tells people that if they are to 
worship God together they must meet in some place, and in 
a place protected from sun, wind, and rain, that is to say in a 
house. That house is Chapel, Church or Cathedral.” Surely 
Mr. Day does not mean to say that worshipping God in some 
place, and woraliipping God in a place •particularly appointed 
for the purpose are one and the same thing. Because 
some food is necessary, it does not follow that a particular 
kind is necessary. The early Christians met from house to 
house ; they also once met in an upper room, but they neither 
set apart the houses nor the upper room in which they met for 
the purpose of divine worship alone. It is the custom offset- 
ting apart particular places for divine w^orship to which we 
referred and of which we said it bad no sanction in the 
New Testament. Mr. Day was once the pastor of a congre- 
gation in Calcutta, and he and his congregation used to meet 
for worship in a particular building set apart for that purpose. 
Would Mr. Day have allowed that building to be fitted up 
now for a dinner party, now for a stable, and again for divine 
worship ? Thou shalt breathe and thou shalt worship in a par- 
ticular place set apart for the purpose, are not at all analog- 
ous — the first is necessary, the second is not. 

Thon referring to our argument drawn from Christ’s triuni>- 
'phal entry into Jernsalein, Mr. Day says : “ It was done once 
for all, and in fulfilment of prophecy.” Surely, if a thing can 
be done qnce ujndcr divine authority, it can not be an evil 
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per se, and if it is not an Ovil per se, it should bo judged on 
its own merits as to whether in a particular case, i.t is evil or 
not. Before, therefore, Mr. Day can expect us to change our 
opinion, he must prove, either by actual results or otherwise, 
that it is an evil. 

IV.— MR. DAY’S REJOINDER. 

Before I begin to reply to your answer of my first letter, 
allow me to say that your po inter has made made me ridiou- 
loiis in several passages. I have marked more than half-a-dozen 
typographical errors, some of which are of a serious character. 
I shall mention two or three of these. On page 505, second 
column, your printer makes mo say — “ Is it agreeable to the 
practice of the earliest and present ages of tlic Church — a 
sentence as ungrammatical as it is iinintolligiblc. For present 
read purest Your printer makes me say on the same page, 
column third, ‘If Christ, then why have reverse to Chaitanya?’^ 
~a sentence which has no meaning. For reverse read recoivrse. 
At the end of my letter your printer makes me say — “ From 
much Pharisaism may the good Lord deliver us,’' — from which 
your reader would Justly infer that I was an advocate of Phari- 
saism to a certain extent. For much read such. 

1. You entirely misunderstand Dr. Duff’s scheme of mis- 
sionary education when you say that that great missionary 
“felt.that one of the most efficacious modes of presenting the 
Gospel to the Indian was by means of English education.” If 
you read Dr. Duffs India and Indian MissionSj and the 
many speeches in Avhich ho expounded and vindicated his 
scheme, you will find that he laid stress on three points : — 
first, that English education has a tendency in Indian youth to 
produce disbelief in Hindooism ; secondly, that English edu- 
cation prepares tlie mind to appreciate historical evidences, 
and thus to appreciate the evidences of Christianity ; and 
thirdly, that if from early boyhood an Indian youth be im- 
pregnated with Christian instruction he will, humanly speak- 
ing, when he attains to years of discretion, bo disposed to em- 
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brace the^ Christian religion. Every one must aJmit that 
English education, if imparted in a Christian spirit, has a ten- 
dency to lyrepavG the way for Christianity, and that all mis^* 
sionary education is meant only to be preparatory for the 
Gospel. You say — “ What Dr. Dulf thus claimed for English 
education, we now claim for Nagar-Kirtan.'* You must have 
been laughing in your sleeve. Sir, when you permed that sen- 
tence, Do 5^011 mean seriously to say, Sir, that a procession 
through the streets with Khol and Kartal, accompanied with 
the singing of Christian hymns, docs the same work from a 
missionary point of view, as is done by the Missionary Colle- 
ges of Calcutta ? If it docs, then I would advise the Rev. 
Messrs Macdonald, llastio and Johnson, to close their, cosily 
educational institutions, and to p.-irrado through the streets of 
Calcutta wi th and JCartaliwnX Christian hymns. In what 

way does Nagar Kirtan prepare the way for the Gospel ? In no 
way that I know of. Instead of j)reparing the way for the Gospel, 
it is rny conviction that it is apt to become a stumbling-block in 
the way of the Gospel I was not present at tho last year's 
celebration of the Christian Nagar-Kirtan — and I conld ^not 
conscientiously bo present — but a friend of mine who was 
present told me that, Avhile the procession was going on through 
tho streets, he overheard a . Hindu saying, ^ 

^^^1 ? — Whe 7 i did these felloivs become Vaishnavas ? And 

I am much mistaken if that is not the feeding of every Hindu. 
I say therefore that Nagar Kirtan is a cause of oftence and a 
stumbling-block in the way of the Gospel. 

2 . You bring the case of David who you say, not only 
made use of khol and kartal but actually danced before the 
Lord with all his might." I don't know whether you have 
dancing in your Nagar-Kirtan, but if you have not, you better 
introduce it, as you have an illustrious precedent in the case of 
King David, — and a Scriptural precedent too. But may I 
ask you a simple question ? What provision have you made 
for the Ark of the Covenant before whidi David danced ? 
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But the subject is too solemn for irony. Let me remind you 
that the dispensation of shadows and figures has passed away, 
that we live under a wholly spiritual dispensation, that we do 
not now worship God, like David and Miriam, with tabrets, 
and cymbals, and dances, but we worship God in spirit and 
in truth. The advent of the spiritual dispensation was pro- 
claimed by our blessed Lord to the woman of Samaria in these 
solemn words — " But the hour cometh, and now is, wlien the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth : for the Father seeketh such to worship him. God is a 
Spirit ; and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” Tlius the dispensation of shadows and figures, 
of cymbals, of timbrels, of dances, of khols and kartals, was 
abolished, and a new and spiritual dispensation was proclaim- 
ed. It is with infinite regret 1 perceive that you are trying, 
though unconsciously, to introduce the spirit of Judaism, or 
rather, of Judaism and heathenism mingled together, into the 
infant Church of Bengal. You are constructing the Christian 
Church of Bengal after the pattern, not only of the Temple of 
Jerusalem which has given place to the spiritual temple of 
the Christian dispensation, but also of the temples of Mathura 
and Briudaban, which St. Paul would designate as the syna- 
gogues of Satan. I read in Church History that a similar 
spirit of Judaism and Hellenism (which is just heathenism) 
prevailed in olden times at Alexandria, and became the fruitful 
mother of innumerable heretical opinions and sects ; and I 
therefore solemnly protest against your attempt to introduce a 
similar spirit into the Church of Bengal. 

3. In my former letter I described the '‘thrill of joy” 
of which you had spoken in conueciion with Nagar-Kirtan, 
as "animalisli.” And here, by the w{iy, I have to complain 
that your printer tlirough inadvertence left off* one line in 
my manuscript. I wrote— “It is of the earth, eartliy; of the 
l>ody, bodily, <if the animal, animalish.” Your priutor makes 
me say onIy---“lt is of the -animal, animidish.” But let this 
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pass. You remark on this charge that Nagar-Kirtan has no 
“necessary connectiou with animalism. We fear already too much 
aiiiinalism, if by animalism is meant sensuality, has entered 
into our infant Chiii*ch, but this consists not so much in the 
use of Kliol and JTartiU as in the use of beef and brandy, 
and the refined creature comforts which western civilization 
has introduced into our midst.** For the matter of that, 
animalism may consist in the indulgence not only of beef 
and brandy, but also of Loochi and Sandesh, and animalism 
is not conlinecf to the west, but it is also found in the east. 
I did not, however, refer to eating or drinking. When I 
say that hlrtan is animalish, I mean that the pleasure which 
men feel in ITirtan, Christian or other, is mere animal joy, 
mere physical excitement of the nerves. There is more of 
the animal than of the spirit in it. The Vaishnava uses 
Khol, Kavtal and other instruments for devotional purposes, 
for his devotion is not of a spiritual character. His is a 
muscular devotion, physical exhilaration of the nerves, con- 
sisting in bawling aloud, Jumping, dancing and other bodily 
exercises. Whereas the Christian worships God in spiriUand 
in truth. I admit that oven in Christian devotion there must 
bo something of the body, for we are not disembodied spirits. 
We must make use of our eyes, of our lips, and of our ears, 
for seeing the letter of the Wor<l of God, for reading it, and 
for prayer and praise. But the less there is 'of the body 
and of the sense in our devotion, the more conformable is 
it to the high spiritual standard set forth by our blessed 
Saviour. Now, in Nagar-Kirtaii the bodily or the sensual 
or the animalish, is nearly all in all. There is deafening 
music — if music that can be called where discord reigns 
supreme; there is stentorian loudness, at which the spirit of 
devotion is scared away; there is a great deal of bodily gesti- 
culation, which is certainly sensuous, if not sensual; and there 
is_or ought to be— dancing, which is certainly, not spiritual * 
in its character; I call Jfirtan Oi* Sanhirtan, or Nagar 
3 
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Kirtan anitnalish, because there is in it more of the body, 
of the sense, of the animal, than of the spirit. Can any 
sane man deny the propriety of the epithet? 

4. You ask iny opinion as to instnimental music in 
Churches. You can infer what my opinion is from what I 
have said above. The less there is of the sense in our devo- 
tions the more spiritual they are in their character. I can 
imagine nothing grander, nothing siiblimer than the vocal 
melody of, say, two thousand persons, in some of our Pres- 
byterian congregations in Scotland, all “making a joyful noise 
unto God.” That vocal melody is, in my opinion, sublimer 
than the organ peal of the proudest cathedral. And if ever 
I sanctioned, as you say I did, the use of a harmonium in 
any place of worship where I officiated as a minister, I did 
it, not because of my “weakness for the harmonium,” but 
because of the weaker brethren and sisters of the congre- 
gation who considered instrumental music as a help to their 
devotions. My opinion of instrumental music in Churches is 
the same as that of Rabanus Maurus, quoted by Hooker in the 
5th, Book of his Ecclesiastical Polity, who says: — ‘‘that at 
the first the Church in this exercise was more simple and 
plain than we are; that their singing was a little more than 
only a melodious kind of pronunciation; that the custom 
which we now use, was not instituted so much for their cause 
which are spiritual, as to the end that into grosser and heavier 
minds, whom bare words do not easily move, the sweetness 
of melody might make some entrance for good things.” Ins- 
trumental Church Music is, in my opinion, a concession made 
to those “grrosscr and heavier minds whom bare words do 
not easily move”; and the Church would be more spiritual 
in its character if instrumental music were altogether abo- 
lished. But, Sir, there is music and music. The lofty and 
solemn peal of the organ edifies the heart, if it does not 
* enlighten the understanding. But can you say the same of 
the “harsh dissocauce” of the Khol and JSdrtal, of the uu- 
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earthly loiidoess of the J^irtan, of the curious contortions 
and gesticulations of the body, of the jumpings and dancings — 
the usual accompaniments of If agar Kirtanl 

5. You find fault with me for calling Ifirtan “ heathenish.” 
If not ''heathenish,” what is it ? Is it Christian t In what 
century of the Christian Church was it celebrated ? Do you 
deny that Kirtan was instituted by Chaitanya for celebrating 
'the praises of Krishna ? Was J^irtan heard of before his 
time ? Is it not a heathen custom ? You alter the Ki/rtan a 
little, and call it Christian Ifirtan, You change only the 
words of the hymns, but you retain the thing itself in its in- 
tegrity, Surely, -the Holy Spirit who is abiding in the Church, 
and who will abide in it till our Lord's second coming, does 
not stand in need of a transmogrified heathen custom for the 
edification of believers. 

6. You find fault with me for calling Kirtan "devilish” 
My authority for calling it so is St. Paul, who says (1st Cor. 
X. 20) — " But I say, that the things which the Gentiles sacri- 
fice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God : and I would not 
that ye should have fellowship with devils.” From this pas- 
sage it is plain that St. Paul calls the heathen gods or Idols 
"devils;” their w'orship, therefore, is devil-worship; and any 
peculiar custom or rite or ceremony connected with that wor- 
ship must be characterized as " devilish.” Kirtan being a 
peculiarly heathen practice in connection with de.vil-worship, it 
must be characterized as " devilish.” If this be the case, then 
away with kirtan ; for I would not that my brethren, the 
Christians of Bengal, should have fellowship with devils. 

7. In reply to your argument drawn from our Lord's tri- 
umphant entry into Jerusalem, I had said that it was done 
once for all and in fulfilment of prophecy, and that the con- 
duct ^)f the hoi poUoi of the streets of Jerusalem was not fit to 
be imitated by Christians. On this you remark — " Surely, if a 
thing can be done once under divine authority it cannot be an^ 
evil per 8e,,md if it is not an evil per se, it should be judged 
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on its own merits as to whether in a particular case, it is an 
evil or not.” Under divino authority ? Where do you find 
that ? It is not said that Christ authorized the multitude to 
cry out; but when the Pharisees said that the people should 
be rebuke^, Jesus replied that, “ If these should hold their 
peace, the stones would immediately cry out.” This only 
shows that our Lord thought that it was natural that the peo- 
ple should cry out, and not that he authorized them to cry out. 
But granting, though not admitting, that the people cried out 
under divine authority ; what then ? Is every thing once done 
under divine authority obligatory upon us ? Do you mean 
to say, Sir, that we should now observe .Saturday as our Sab- 
bath because God commanded tho Jews to observe that day ? 
Do you mean that we should now circumcise our male chiU 
dreix because the Jews observed that practice by divine com- 
mand ? On the principles of the Indian Chrmtian Herald 
we should, because what was once done under divine authority 
should be done again. I see plainly, Sir, that you are wishing 
to introduce Judaism along with heathenism and devilry into 
the Church of Bengal. You tell us to dance because David 
danced ; you tell us to take up iPtoh and Hartals because 
the Jews had timbrels and cymbals; you tell us to parade 
through the streets, because the hoi 'polloi of Jerusalem did 
so; and you will next tell us to revive all the glories of the 
Temple Worship and the Levitical economy. But you will 
tell me, perhaps, that when our Loid rode triumphantly into 
Jerusalern, it was no longer the Mosaic dispensation. Most 
certainly it was. For the veil of the Temple had not then 
been rent; and the foundations of the Christian Church had 
not been laid, for the Holy Spirit had not been poured on 
the disciples. 

I have again to apologize for the length -of this letter ; but 
• I hope you will excuse me, as I consider the subject to be of 
,vital importance. 
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RAMBHADRA : ON THE MOFUSSlL HAKIM. 

CHAPTER XX. 

“Do you know me?” asked Kokila, the moment she sa^ 
Rambhadra open liis eyes and fix them on licr. 

“No-*-y€s — that’s to say and — ” was his broken answer, inter- 
rupted almost at its commencement. And Rambhadra eyed her 
once more ns if he v»\as about to look into the inmost depths of 
her soul. But scarcely had he articulated another word wheik 
he heard the sound of a stifled sob proceeding from his fair 
companion. 

“Dear me! Kokila, you are crying ? What ails you? You 
know I atn powerless to console you — such a wretched, down- 
ti'odden man like me. What can I do for you?” said tho 
youth, his generous sentiments getting the better of his judg- 
ment. ’ * 

Kokila went on crying, and the pearly tears trickled down 
her ruddy cheeks moistening her Sari,* She thought ^that 
her heart would break. Her pent up feelings found a free vent, 
and as she sat beside Rambhadra’s mattress, she appeared to 
be a veritable Niobe. 

Rambhadra was exceedingly moved. Ho did not know pre- 
cisely what to do. At one time he thought of leaving his 
house and leaving her on some pretext never to see her face 
again. Then as their eyes met, a feeling of affection sprung 
up in his bosom, which he was unable to shake off. What 
with her youth and the handsomeness of her features — tho 
rotundity of her contour — the large swimming eyes rendered 
sweetly reddish with a little crying, the air of softness and 
langdbr about her, the desolation attendant on her state — alone, 
unfriended and despised in this wide, wide world. The circums?- 


Nutive womau'M wcariDg cloth.* 
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tance that she had been all night bending over him and doing 
a nurse’s service thawed Eambhadra’s previous resolution. So 
that when he got up from his sorry bed to welcome the ’woman, 
it was with a joyous heart — joyous because it was a bright 
mom following a ghastly night, and joyous because the 
oval face of Eokila appeared to him to be another sun and 
brighter. He took a vow to live and die for the idol of his soul 
— ^for that serene beauty who was destined to be his regener- 
ator in this world of woe. 

Reader! please don’t start when I say that a woman with- 
out tears is a bottle of beer without the beer, or a dog without 
a tail. Eliminate her tears, and she is stale and monotonous, 
weaiy and homely. A tearless wife is plain rice and curry, 
which one is obliged to take daily without any great zest. 
A dog is nothing without his tail. The poor animal when 
glad wags his tail, when afraid he conceals it, when excited 
he holds it up. In fact the tail is the essence of the dog. 
and yet people of unnatural inclinations sever it from the 
dog’s trunk. A tearful woman is the only living thing in 
a household. She imparts to inert males motion, locomotion 
and what not. Think you that 'we should sweat and work 
if feminine tears were not plentiful on the occasion of festivals, 
and gala-days, for want of a good gown or trinket? ‘Pechi’s 
mother wears a beautiful necklace. Aduri's aunt puts on a 
splendid sari,* perpetually assail our ears during the Durga 
Pujah. We are minded to look indifferent, but there is the 
irrepressible tear flowing fast from the sockets of our good 
lady, and you become nolens volens a convert to the philosophy 
of tears. Woman’s tears transformed Jove into a bull. 
Penelope’s tears made Ulysses, you know what ; Cleopatra’s 
tears unmanned Mark Antony, Sita’s converted Rama into a fool. 
Need we recount any more examples? In your domestic 
circle, the rigour of domestic government is considerably 
.modified by woman’s tears. And you cannot control your 
women lest they shed tears. 
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We beg pardon of the fair reader when we say that there 
are tears ‘and teavp. What is more noble and lofty than 
woman's tears* shed at men's misdoings, sins and crimes? What 
is more refreshing and soothing than women's tears of 
affection, shed at the danger or risk, difficulty or privation^ 

, their lords have to passthrough? And oh! what a melan- 
choly joy does one experience when he sees his wife or 
daughter sitting by his bed side, shedding hot but sincere 
tears to see him suffering from disease or pain, and far beyond 
her reach to cure or allay ? 

Kokila s tears were real tears, and they had their desired effect. 
They dispelled from Rambhadras breast the modicum of fear 
or hesitation which on the previous evening had prompted 
him to shun her company. Once more Kokila appeared 
to him a ministering angel in the midst of his griefs and 
tribulations. 

Kokila was far too keen-witted not to perceive the revo- 
lution her friend's sentiments had been passing through. So 
when he looked up, she did not fail to see the stamp of 
resolution in his face, and resolution which said, ‘Fear not, 
Kokila, I am entirely at your service. I will live or dfo^for 
your sake.’ 

It was verging upon eight in the morning, when Kokila 
addressed herself to quitting Rambhadra's house. She fetched 
a deep sigh as she got up, and evidently with the object 
of hearing some assurance of Rambhadra's sympathy with 
her miserable plight. 

‘Where are you going, dear?' asked Rambbadra, breaking 
a long silence. 

‘Nowhere. I go to my perdition.' 

‘That's foolish. Know you not that the Magistrate’s war- 
rant ""is still hanging over your head? You'll be taken ,in, 
darling, by the scoundrels of the Police the moment they 
know you are in the village.’ 

“ The Magistrate’s warrant, the wanton freaks of the 
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Police, iacarceratioa ayo death itself, are heavenly joys iu 
cpmparisoa to the mental agonies I am enduring. I can 
endure those with the greatest composure, if I' am relieved 
of these. I was born to be miserable. Oh that my mother 
had put salt into my mouth and not milk, when she 
fondled me in her lap. Oh that she had linked me to a 
corpse and suffered me to vegetate in the cold embrace of 
Death. Happy, infinitely happy I should have been in that 
But it breaks my heart to think of the blight that 
should overtake my heart, when its petals were opening to 
suck the dew of love. Despise me not, but pity me, when 
I say, that I would part with half the span of my life, were 
I assured of the sincerity and constancy of him, whom I 
worship as my sours idol.” 

This peroration electrified the young man. He hoped that 
she had meant him as her ‘soul’s idol*, but then the thought 
of Bangshi being her first reported lover shot across his 
mind. Was she still thinking of that ill-fated youngmun? If 
so, it was the worst insult she could do to hi.s feelings, in 
his own house and while mourning for a departed parent? 
But teforo he could find words to give expression to his 
mind, Kokila again burst forth. 

“Young man, desperate was I last evening when I went to 
the ihango-tope in quest of you. I had all the armoury 
I required to shield me from the arrows of a perverse 
Fate. I would have done it, and mean to do it still.” 

This assurance of love on her part entirely disabused 
Rarabbadra's mind of his doubts and fears. Once more Ram- 
bhadra looked up, but this time it was a look of love. I'heir 
eyes discoursed with each other, and such discourse ! Rani- 
bhadra smiled, and then Kokila smiled. Forgotten were the 
cares, the anxieties of the world. Forgotten were the terror 
of the law and the modern gallows. Forgotten was the 
mother, who had died the previous day. And oh ! forgotten 
were the image of Jaraka and her thorny love. 
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Chapter XXI. 

Not words but deeds — not speculation but action — ^not senti- 
ment but practice — raise in us by tlieir antithesis feelings of 
no pleasant stamp. Human woes are many and manifold^ 
but the worst is our inability to reduce our words into deeds, 

* our professions into acts. Thus it is with frail man — from the 
crowned head to the lowly peasant. Royal promises are 
proverbially hollow by the insincerity which pervades 
them. Peasant resolutions to keep aloof from gin-shops and 
other vanities are equally hollow. Take the intcnnediate 
positions, and the divergence between words and deeds is 
quantitatively as great. There are however certain excep- 
tions to the rule, and these exceptions are honorable — be- 
cause they are exceptions, and because sincerity is their redeem- 
ing feature. Martyrs and ascetics are objects of reverence, be- 
cause the herd consists of hypocrites or libertines. Shakes- 
peare says Jove smiles at lover's perjuries ; but all protestations 
of lovers are not perjuries, and all lovers don't perjure them- 
selves. Rambhadra, for pistance, after being assured of Kokila's 
love, was resolved to screen her from the law's clutches, and his 
was the resolution of a martyr. And the learned reader 
might cite other instances. 

But' however firm one's resolution may be, there is great 
unpleasantness when one has to think out how * it is to be 
executed. The rugged paths of matter-of-fact life, its un* 
couth means and appliances, and the uncertainty of reaching 
the goal of one’s desii^s, arc apt to make cowards of us: Not 
that inconsistency is innate in man, but it is these which 
melt his resolutions into thin air. 

To resume our story. Rambhadra, though resolved upon 
protecting his beloved, was at a loss to how to effect it. He 
was poor and friendless ; it was day time, and the village was 
astir, and yet he must do the deed. He thought that his ' 
friend Siru,* the* goldsmith, might contrive some means to 
4 
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bring about the wished fojj: result y auic^ his heart yearned after 
th8 goldsmith's counsels. Bestowing his fair bompanion 
in a retired room of his house and securing it by lock and 
key, Bambhadra directed his steps to the goldsmith's, whom 
be saw puffing his blow-pipe on a trinket he was making, with 
as much of mental abstraction as his calling required. Siru 
started at the visitor's sudden entrance, the blow pipe dropped 
from his hand extinguishing the lamp that was burning under- 
neath, and the man was about rising from his seat, when the 
face of his friend removed his anxieties. 

‘ Hullo, friend ! you're welcome. I am sorry, you have 
lost your mother. They say misfortunes never come single. 
By the bye, I heard from a reliable source tliat tliab wench 
Kokila has turned up. But why not sit down and have a 
smoke T 

Bambhadra sat upon the ground, and taking the clay-top 
of tho pipe enjoyed the smoke, enquiring all the time how his 
friend's affit^rs stood^ and how he was prospering. 

‘ But you must have some business with, me, I am sure ? It 
is-^ not an ordinaiy visit you have come to pay me. Your look 
sceina to say ‘ I* am in a fix, get me out of it.’- Is it not so ? 

‘'Bravo ! to your instinct, old man, you're almost omniscient. 
Mine is really a fix, and I have come to you for your counsels, 
s^ul at your beck.'' 

‘ 1. 1)op9 i);(8 npli woman, nnd. no fresh intrigue^ I hate 

* ^ troubJoi Do. you think 

^ gpt. intp. Um scrape about Kooohil’s 

ipifljlery if his* wife nafe come into my. shop hc^re ?*^ 
swjli gpldimilih, taking, the clay, top frpm^ Bambhadra, 

and scratching his thigh as he commenced smoking. 

/ It's need^ol your 

c^seli^ I tjak^e. ipuo^ intpresl in. her, and that's why I ami 
^ t^.ip^'all t^fis^trpqhip-’ 

. ‘ Wife’PK widow;’ ? asked the Sinith. 

* Widovr/ w|is,tbo apswer. 
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* ifot KokilA ? I bdpo/ ejaculated Siihx. 

‘ Njf)/ wafi the reply. 

Ratnbhadra then related the object of his niii^ioh, omitting 
all circumstances which might have led the smith to suspect 
that the woman was Kokila. It was arranged that Rathbliadiu 
* and his fair companion should depart from the village as 
soon as possible, disguised as mendicants, and a bundle was 
thrust into Rambliadra’s hands contaihihg the necessary 
paraphernalia for their equipment. Rariibhadra on his side 
showed his gratitude to the smith and that substantially, 
for after the former’s departitre, the smith hastefaed to his 
trunk and put along with its other contents, a gold bangle 
which had possibly been presented by hiS liberal though poOr 
visitor. 

Groat was Rambhadra’s joy when on entering Kokila s 
sanctum he found her sitting quite composed, and greater it 
became when on divulging the plan of operations she Smiled 
a radiant smile beaming with life and hope. After snatching 
a hasty breakfast, they proceeded without delay to untie the 
bundle which Siru had lent them and dross thetnselvcs as 
mendicants. Rambhadra wore a dapper^coloiired cloth and a 
Scarf, keeping bare his breast and arms, his thighs and legs. 
A string of large beads encompassed the isthmus connecting 
his head with his truuk> while the black paint on his eye- 
lids, the Vermillion devices on bis forehead, the white paint 
on his face and breast^ aud the forest of long and knotted 
hair on hiS head^ removed every chance of detection or recog- 
nition. Kokila stuck to bet sex in her disguise ? She wore 
a loose frock of dappet colour also, which kept exposed her 
ankles and her arms. There was the same use of the paint 
and tl^ beads made as her friend had done, ^ but she wore a 
veil, which GOtieealcd her bead and forehead. Rambhadra had 
in his hand, a long forcep-like instrument, while Kokila carried 
a hemispherical bowL 

Thus attired, the couplo sallied forth from tfieir retreat, when 
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the villagers were busy after their afternoon meal. An old 
woman here, and a brat there, who happened to see them were 
lulled into the belief, that they were genuine mendicants 
begging for alms. Young women with veiled faces came near 
the threshold of their house with handfuls of rice or small 
shells to the mendicants. 

The mendicants had come near the outskirts of the village 
when they heard the gruff voice of the chowkidar bidding 
them to stop. To obey was the only alternative left, and in 
company with him, they had to direct their steps to the 
Zemindar’s outcherry to answer a particular charge lodged 
against them by a poor woman. Bambhadra and his com- 
panion could not make out what possible injur}' they had 
done to him, but they were nevertheless put into the dock, 
the Qomasta arrogating the functions of a judge. 

Gbmasta. ‘ You are Yaisnabs — ar’nt you ?’ 

Bambhadra. ‘ Yes, Sir, if yon please.’ 

Qqmasta. ‘Did you bow down to the image of Shiva in 
that temple there, as you passed by ?’ 

Bambhadra. ‘No; Sir.’ 

Gomasta. ‘ Why not, you hypocrites.’ 

Bambhadra. ‘ Because, Siva being Vishnu’s servant, is our 
elder brother, and wo have showed him the 
respect due to an elder brother.’ 

Gomasta. ‘‘How is Siva your elder brother, you knave.’ 

‘ Baoabhadra. ‘ Siva is Vishnu’s servant. We are Vishnu’s 
servants. Hence the fraternity, sir.’ 

, Goinasta. ‘ What relation is Durga to you then ?’ 

Batpbhadra. ‘Why, brother’s wife, that is sister-in-law. Sir.’ 

Gomasta. ‘ What is a goat to your sister-in-law, as you say ?’ 

Batpbhadra. ‘ An animal she takes great interest in. Its 
meat is her greatest dainty, and hence men 
to appease her make offerings to her.’ 

Gomasta ‘Your sister-iu-law’s favorite has done this old 
Woman serious wrong. It has eaten up her 
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kitchen garden. And as yon are her near 
available relation, I command you to compen- 
sate the poor woman.* 

So saying the Solon imposed a fine of five Kupees, which 
Bambhadra was compelled to pay to obtain his liberty and 
that of his companion. 

After regaining their liberty, the mendicants 'commenced 
their journey. 


SANKARACHAEYA AND HIS WORK. 

(Concluded from %m(je 97.) 

Sankaracharya started from his native village and was 
followed by a large number of his disciples. He directed his 
steps southwards and arrived at a place called MeuMhyar* 
jun where there was a famous temple of Siva. 

It was a noted place of pilgrimage. Here ho called upon the 
god Maddhyarjuneswar to decide which was 

the correct view — -the pantheistic or the dualistic or 
the trinalistic. A miracle was here worked. To the wonder 
and admiration of the people, the god exclaimed in a deep 
loud voice, “ the pantheistic or non-dualistic system of rcligiooi 
is true and true and true.** The people at once adopted San- 
karacharya’s system of religion and considered themselves 
infinitely blessed. 

Having thus converted the Maddharjun to his pantheistic 
system of religion he bent his way towards SetvhandJm 
liamenwar ( ) Adam*s Bridge, con- 
necting the Peninsula with the island of Ceylon. This Js 
the^ seat of the famous Rameawar a Sivalingc^ 

established here by Ramchandra of A)^odbya 
on his way back from Ceylon. Thousands of pilgrims still 
visit it every year. This was then the centre of the SaiVa 
( religionists, divided at that time into more than ten 
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vaots. 1%^ betiered in SiVa .but ironshipped bim in a cor- 
nipl nrty, and deformed their bodies with- sevemi marks of 
Siva, impressed upon them by means of redhot irons. They 
eMae! forward and asked Sankar why he did not like Uieir 
of religion. They then began to explain their doctrines 
and tenets and challenged Sankar to refute them. He entered 
Upon a hot discu^ion and convinced them that their religion 
was totally devoid of any foundation in the Scriptures. He 
smd that he had no objection to certain portions of their 
system ; but the rest was absurd and ridiculous. He then 
advised them to eschew their prejudiced views and accept 
his non-dualism which would surely lead them to the 
gate of salvation. He exhorted them to give up their pre> 
eonceiyed notions and to commit the merits of their works 
w^oiaed in the Vedas, to the Supreme Soul, and to apply 
then^Mlves to the investigation of the unity between the 
huiU&Q and the Divine soul for the purpose of extinguishing 
the seeds of that Avidya ( ) or ignorance which is the 

sole and whole cause of the course of life and death. He 
unpreiaaed upon their minds the utility and importance of his 
pantbeistic creed, and converted them to it. They then deem* 
ed themselves happy and blessed by the new light infused 
into their soul, and went their way after saluting their precep* 
ter and reformer. 

. Thus having put down the Saiva religion, Sankar left the 
place and moved on to Anantasaycm ( ). I regret 

‘ te say that there is no clue that enables us to trace the geogra- 
tbis.plade and a few others that will be mentioned^ 
This was at that time the great seat of the Vuiahnaba ( 

A forat of Vishhu was here worshipped by almost ttvelve sect# 
ai Vaiihncbaa^ They wore in the main divided into 
‘;';plaSSest But these were also subdivided into two each, accord-^ 
ing . as they devoted themselves to Kavnut ( ) or good' 

wMltSrOf to yfuma ( or spiritual knowledge. Some were 
'wholly addicted to Hhe doctrine of works, without paying any 
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to. that of knowledge ; whHe others in the 

maaDei’ concentrated their minds upon tha doctriaa; of knaw** 
lodge ( nnd had no regard for the doctrine of werliMi. 

( ). In spite of this difference of religions opinio they 

worshipped in common the god Vishnu, They discussed ther 
question ol mvJcti ) or final beatitude with Sankara* 

charya ; but could not prevent the ack of their religion ftoW 
foundering upon the rock of pantheism. They offended Sanka^ 
so much, that he once ordered his followers to expel themi 
from the assembly. This was however not done, a» they fell 
prostrate before him and implored his forgiveness m abjed 
terms. I purposely refrain from giving their names^ as tha4^ 
would only be tedious and diminish the interest of the 
subject. Sankar then gave them a clear and plain expositidm 
of his pantheistic creed, which they accepted unanimously- 
and. without the least murmur. Having adopted the pantheism 
tie view of religion they began to walk in the sacred track of 
the Smtrm ( *tia ). 

Sonkaracharya having fulfilled liis mission there^ directed^ 
his. way westwards. 'After, a journey of fifteen days he 
came with all. his retinue to a place by the name of SiibwiH^> 
)• There he saw a boautifultemple of 
keya ( ) built on the bank of a river named 

dJumi ( ^^^h the folio wei*S' of the gods 
Srabma. ), Agni and Surya ready/ Id 

fight out the battle of religion with him. They met him> andf 
after an exposition of their creeds tried to win him' ovor td? 
tiieir party*. He refuted their arguments and made thorns 
clearly understand his pantheistic system :-^hat tiie primaiy^ 
cause, of. this universe is God who can only be definctl to*be* 
truth, knowledge and; infinity. His very essence is 
-^roalj existence as distinguished from every tiling changeable; 
He is not one with this inanimate eroatioDj whidi^ is an illiti^ 
dom. He is not to be limited by spaco.or time* Sankar tbld^ 
tlmm that •salvation could not be obtained by maiv unless lio" 
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realised the truth that the 'human and the divine soul were 
one and inseparable. The various worshippers of Brahma, 
Agni and Surya at last had their eyes opened to the futility 
and worthlessness of their respective creeds, and they agreed 
to adopt his pantheism. 

Having put these down, Sankar went to the city of Oana-* 
varpur a few miles Northeast of Suhrahinanga, 

At this time the number of his disciples amounted to three 
thousand. As they travelled, they blew couchs, rang bells, 
beat cymbals with great rapture, and waved hairy fans in their 
hands. At tliis city on the banks of the river Kaiimudi 
there was a sacred fane dedicated to Gancm Here 

he halted for a mouth and during this period thirteen of his 
chief disciples, among whom his biographer Aiiaiulagiri('®itsT^- 
f^f3) was one, were invested with the title of Diggajas 
or elephants of the quarters, i.e, prominent worthies. They 
converted the people of the town, the adorers of Ganesa, to 
their own religion. Then Sankar bent his steps to Bliavani^ 
nagar ( ), where he stayed for full four weeks. 
The inhabitants worshipped the goddess Bha/vanee ( ) 
as the great cause of this world. They wore vanquished in 
the debate that ensued between them and Sankar, and became 
his disciples. 

Then he entered the neighbouring city of Knhalayapur 
b the inhabitants of which woi*shippcd Laksmi as 
the supreme goddess. After vainiiiisning and converting these, 
he encountered the followers of Sanisvati. Sankar clearly 
proved to them the futility of their attempt to attain to 
salvation by the adoration of these deities. After those came 
forward the worshippers of Sakti ) to conlVont S.ankar, 

and they told him that his pantheistic creed Wi»s nothing 
. at all, that it was like the horn of a rabbit, or the sou of a 
barren woman, or a flower of the sky, or the fur of the turtle, or 
a castle in the air. They also s;iid that God could do nothing 
• without the aid of Sakti, and hence they put their faith in 
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Her. They were at last compelled by the force of logic to 
accept the pa^itlicistic system of religion. 

Having coni[uei‘ed these, Saiikav moved northwards and 
reached the far-famed town of Ujjayini ( ). This 
was tlierx the great centre of the Kapalihis ( ) 
or worshippers of Siva of a Iv^ft-luiud order, characterised by 
carrying a half-skull, driiiking spirituous li<[Uors &c. He asked 
the liapalihts what their religion was, and they replied that 
tlie gratification of the living soul was the solo end of their 
system. They did not acknowledge the utility of good works, 
us no salvation in their opinion could be obtained by the merit 
of good works They adored lTiiniaUa-Bhair(cb 

(^*31 as their god and legar led him as the cr.'.at >r, proto - 

tor, and destroyer of tids universe. Tliey rojpiested Saukar to 
give up his pantheistic religion and ado[>t their view, as ho 
\va.s a very fit pers(.)n for it. At this he becanu) enraged and 
commanded his disciples to read the Kapalilu preceptor a 
sound lesson. On this, his disciples caught hold of the tjuruoi 
the Kapaiihis, gave him a good shake, and having beaten him, 
drove him away. The Ivapalika was b(.*side himself with anger, 
and casting his eyes on the heavens thrice implored Smhar 
Bhairah supremo deity, to come and help: 

him. Then there appeared a horrible form holding a 
sword, a skull, a bell and a spear in his hands, naked from 
bead to foot, and having his head covered wdth knots of 
hair. Saiikararcharya informed him of the facts of the case, 
and heard him say in reply, “Oh Saukar, thou art adorable 
and versed in all the Vedas. I agree with thee in all points 
and request thee to convert these stray-fellows to thy pure 
religion." Sanhar-Bhairab then disappeared. After this an- 
other Ivapalika approached him and began to abuse him^ 
on this ho said to him angrily, “begone, you wretch! I ha.ve 
nothing to do with you. My biisinoss is with the wicked 
Brahmans. Tho other classes of society should take their * 
lessons at the fe6t of the Brahmans.” H{jre we find the 
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object of his crusade. It was not waged against all the 
classes of society, but against the Brahmans who had deviated 
from the ways of the Vedas. He thought that the refor- 
mation of the Brahmans would, as a matter of course, lead 
to the reformation of society in all its parts. This is taken 
hy some as a sign of the narrowness of Vils heart. But his 
intention w^as not that the Brahmans only should be reclaimed 
but also that the other classes should follow the Brahmans 
in all their practices. It must be said here, that this is 
not open to the objection that it encourages the caste- 
system. 

After this he argued with a followci of Chavvaka 
a Jaina and a Buddhist. They contended ^Yitll him Ibr 

a long time, bnt at length W'crc convinced of the worth- 
lesssncss and weakness of their systems of religion. The 
Buddhist told him ‘^it is surely unjust and foolish to hunt 
after unseen fruits, when you give up visible fruits. Pan- 
theistic knowledge is simply impossible. Man should make 
the most of his short life by the enjoyment of pleasures. 
Death brings on salvation. No .good can come of cudgelling 
our brains to investigate the facts of a future life. Act 
according to what you see around you and make the best 
use -of your life by spending it in the pursuit of happiness. 
As soon as your body will fall to pieces, you shall obtain 
miiklir The Buddhist was soon made to see his error and was 
converted. Here I should observe, that this Buddhism differs 
considerably from that of Sakya Sinha. This Avas no doubt 
a corrupt form of the religion in vogue among the remnants 
of the Buddhistic population after the expulsion and des- 
truction of the Buddhists by Ktimari.1 Bhatta 
Hence arose the mistaken idea that it was Sankaracharya who 
expelled the Buddhists from India, and we see by this how 
groundless it Avas. 

Having done his Avork in Ujjayini he Avent toAvards the 
North-West, and after a short travel arrived at * the town of 
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Annmalla where he refuted the doctrines of the 

Mallari Sect and converted them to pantheism. Then mov- 
ing westward he reached the town of Mariindhaimv ) 

and left it after making converts of the worshippers of ViiMualc- 
san JCxmdcva ). He then went to 

Maghctrlpur ) and stayed there for about a fortnight. 

Tho next town that ho visited was rtidrapimtha ( ) 
or Delhi, wdicre the worshijipers of Tudra ( ) accepted his 

pantheism. From Delhi he came to Allahabiul, where ho 
encountered several sects who adored Vanina ( ), Vayii 
( Bhiimi and Tirtha After inducing 

them to adopt his doctrines ho met wdtli a nihilist, who sub- 
mitted to him after a long and hot debate. Tlicre he found 
also numerous oilier religionists who were one by one defeated 
and won over to his creed. Tho next place of his visit was 
Benares whore lie fell in with innumerable sects. Somo 
worshipped the planets, some the ) or manes 

of their deceased forefathers, some the Suldhas some 

tlie Gandharvas ( ), and others the Bhutas ( ) and 
Ikktls ( ). It would tell upon the patience of rny 
readers, were I to enter upon the discussions that Saukar had 
with these. Moreover, my time and space are short, and so I 
would only tell them that all these sects at length bowed to 
Saiikanacliarya and became his disciples. 

I should then lead my readers to an interesting meeting of 
Vyasa and Sankar, At this time Saukar had six 

thousand followers. An old sago approached them and asked 
a few questions about their preceptor. Tliey gladly let him 
know every thing about Sankarachaijya and, at the old man's 
request, introduced him to their gurii, who received him with 
due respect. They talked with each other for a long while 
and at last began a discussion upon the first aphorism in tlie 
third Book of the Vedant SiUras, Each explained it in his 
own way and tried to uphold his own view of the apliorism.. 
The debate ^rew very hot and both became, excited. Saukar 
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lost his temper to such an extent that lie slapped the old man 
on the face and bade bis disciples hang the old fool with his 
head dowdwards. On this, the old man withdrew at onco 
from the place. Just when the old man was going away^ 
Sankar came to learn that the old man was Vyasa himself* 
and repented of his inconsiderate a,ct. He went after the old 
man, overtook him and brought him back with many entrea- 
ties. He then honoured the old man, fell prostrate before his 
feet and asked for Ids heuediotioii. The groyhaired sago 
blessed him, and declared to him that )»is Commentary on tho 
Aphorisms of the Vedaiit would be accepted and approved of 
everywhere. Vyasa prayed to Oud that Sankar might live 
long, and told him that he .should live one hundred years. Some 
persons would have this Vyasa to he the same with the author 
of the Mababbarat and tlie Vedant Sutras, who lived more than 
4000 years ago. I cannot subscribe to this opinion, as it will lead 
to a great chronological confusion, lienee 1 would say that this 
was tho Vyasa of the time living at Benares. Vyasa is a mere 
title, and even at the present time tliero is a Vyasa at Benares, 
known aa llari Krishna Vedavyasa 

Viskimparxm wo find the author of the Mahabharat to have 
been tlie 20l.h Vyasa, 

Sankar then visited Kund'shcfva tho Badariha 

hennitage Ayodhya Gaya (^^1) and 

IHirushottom or Jayannaihkshctra 

After this he heard uf Alandan Ali&va the great- 

est champion of the doctrine of good works at that time, 
and hastened to see him. The residence of Mandan was 
in a forest of palm trees at Vijilvindii south- 

east of Hastinapur. The place lias the name of Mahismati'^ 
pur ( ) in Sankar-Digvijaya and Digvijayasara. 


* Guo of disciploa aaicl to him — 

W-»I1 1 
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M^^nclan had fifty able disciples Avho were competent to con- 
vert others to thoir own views. The maidservants and even 
the parrots of his house could speak Sanskrit. When Sankar 
appeared before Mandan, the latter was beside himself with 
rage and reproved him for his audacity. Mandan was then 
engaged in a ^raddha ceremony and Vyasa was one of his 
invited guests. Vyasa interfered and reconciled them to each 
other. The time for tljeir disoussion Avas fixed in the after- 
noon. The wife of Mandan was pitched upon as the arbiter 
The debate lasted through one hundred days and at last 
Mandan was vanquished. He then reliiupiishcd his own 
creed and adopted that of his conqueror. 

At this time Sankanicliarya worked a miracle. Ho entered 
into a discussion with Saras vanl the Avife of Man- 

dan Misra and was asked a few q lestions relating to the 
amatory art. lie AA^as totally unacquainted with the art of 
love and consequently requested her to Wixit for six months, 
at the cud of Avhich period he avouUI come back and answer 
her questions. Ilg left the plac^e and was going towards tho 
Avest when ho observe^.! the corpse of a king placed ou a 
funeral pile about to be set fire to. On seeing this he de- 
posited his gross material body in a cave under tho custody 
of his disciples and, by moans of liis minute body 
i. e., the soul, entered the corpse and revived it. Tho men 
Avere glad and returned joyously Avitli the king to tho capital. 

Here Saukar enjoyed the pleasures of the harem and learnt 
the art of love fiom the queen, who soon began to 
suspect him and commanded her servants to burn all dead 
bodies to be found anywhere Aviihiii forty-eight miles square. 
They commenced their search and discovered the dead body 
of Sankar in a cave and made preparations to burn it. On 
this ' the disciples of Sankar hurried to the capital and 
aAA^akened him as to the real state of things. Sankaracharya 
understood them and, becoming insensible, left* the king’s 
body to go to .his own. After a short search he found bis 
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own totly in flame upon a pyre and entered it throxigh tllO 
forehead. He then jiimpud off the pyre and was ' instantly 
healed by a shower of ambrosia from the sky. Afterwards he 
approched Sarasvani and was ready to answer her questions, 
when she acknowledged her defeat lest an obscene conversa- 
tion should take place. Sankaracharya then bound her by 
Tiiantras and .settled her for ever in a convent established 
by him on tlie bank of the Tuugabhadra This is 

still known under the name of »aud is now the 

seat of the Bharaii ( order of Moltania or monks. 
Here Sankar lived for twelve years and then went to 
Conjcverain or JDxnchipv/r where lie promulgated 

the doctrines of his non-dual istic religion. Hero he did mucli 
to strengthen the foundation of his religion and breatliod his 
last at the ago of thirty -two. 

After his death his disciples found that the common people 
of the country failed to catch the real spirit of their doctiines 
and that their tenets did not please the mass. Hence they 
thought it advisable to introduce certain pure forms of idolatry 
side by side with their religion. The present religions of 
India* all owe their pantheistic portion to this religious hero. 
It may bo safely asserted that there is no religion in India, 
whicli has not borrowed soinothing from Sankanicharya s system 
of philosophy and theology. 

Saukarachatja worked several miracles, of wliich the follow- 
ing are worth inentiouing; — 

First , — When he was a student in the house of his precep- 
tor, he, one day, went to beg alms at the residence of a poor 
Brahman. The Brahman's wife said to him “we arc unfor- 
tunate ; we have nothing in store ; so be good enough, O 
Brahman, to take this Amlaki fruit.” On this 

Sankar became affected and prayed the goddess of Fortune to 
C'hower riches upon the poor Brahman. Lakslimi heard his 
prayer and made him wealthy. 

Secondly,— When about to bid farewell to his mother on his 
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becoming a Sannyasi or hermit, he transferred the river, that 
was distant from t}ie temple of Siva, to its side for the con- 
venionco of his mother. 

Thirdly. — When ho practised asceticism in the hermitage 
of Govindnath on the Narmaila, lie one day confined all the 
waters in the rivet in a Kama idtdw (a devotee's watcr-pot) for 
the purpose of putting an end to the great noise of the current 
which was likely to bo an obstacle to the devotion of his 
preceptor. 

Fourthly. One day he called Padmapada his first disciple, 
who was standing on the other bank of the Ganges, to come 
back to him at once, (in this Padmapada began to walk over 
the river and where vxu' he placed Ids foot, tlioro arose a lotus 
to support it. Hence ho was called i)adti>jipada or lotus- 
footed. 

Fifthly, One day on his way to irariharalaya ( ), 
he met with two pai ents bewailing the loss of their only child. 
On this he w^as touched with pity and command(xl that child 
to rise. The olilld got up as if fnnn sleep and returned home 
witli his delighted parehts. 

Sixthly. — He once. made a dumb and stupid child sjieak and 
learn the Sastras. This child afterwards became one of his 
w^cll-knovvn disciples, by name Ilastamalah ( ). 

Seventhly. — He once entered into the dead body of a king 
with his minute body and learnt the art of love from the wife 
of the deceased king. 

It has been said that the Idealism of Plato ofiers some 
parallels to the Pantheism of Saukaracharya. I now give you a 
few of those parallels. The Platonic philosophy centres in the 
Theory of Ideas. The idea is the archetype, individual objects 
arc images. The highest idea is the Idea of the Good. Plato 
appears to identify it wdth the Supremo Deity, The world or 
jffbs /nos is not eternal, but generated; for it is perceptible by 
the senses and is corporeal. Matter is absolutely devoid of 
(piality and possesses no proper reality. 'God is absolutely 
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good and without envy. He built this world and transformed 
all for ends of good. Tho highest good is not pleasure, not 
knowledge alone ; but the greatest possible likeness to God. 
Virtue should be desired, not from motives of reward and 
punishment ; but because it is in itself the health and beauty 
of the soul. There are also many differeneces which we need 
not mention here. 

The doctrine of the European philosopher Spinoza agrees 
in some points with the doctrine of Sankar. Baruch Despinoza 
(Benedictus de Spinoza) was born at Amsterdam in 1682 and 
died at the Hague in 1677. Ho transformed the dualism of 
Descartes into a pantheism, wl',oso fuMdarnontal conception 
was the unity of substance. By substance Spinoza under- 
stands that which is in itself and is to be conceived by itself, 
c.i., the conception of which can he foimod v» itliout the aid of 
the conception of any thing else. There is only substance and 
that is God. This substance has two fundamental qualities or 
attributes cognizable by us, nainol}^ thought and extension. 
There is no extended substance as distinct from the thinkinof 
substance. God is the immanent cause (a cause not passing out 
of itself) of all finite things or the world. God is free and 
works according to his will. There is no sucli thing as a 
direct working of God. Intellectual knowledge gives rise to 
intellectual love to God, in which our happiness and our free- 
dom consist. Beatitude is not a reward of virtue but virtue 
itself.* 

The ^stera of Berkeley may also be compared with that 
of Sankaracharya. Berkeley did not admit the reality of 
external objects, and held that the external world was only 
ideal. What we see around us are so many images of our 
mental ideas. 


* We have derived the doctrines of Plato and Spinoza from Professor 
Uberweg’s History of Philosophy. 
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THE SYHTEra of caste 


Thk first estaWishment of tlio systooi of casfc as an opera- 
tive m-u^hino in the 'social frame-work of India, is coneoaled 
amony the arcana of a remote anii«[uity. It is roprosonted as 
C'.joval witli tiu* creation of in in ; tl\e sun, moon and stars are 
its brothers and sisters. Coneorniiig it tlio (picstioii may be 
truly asked ''Who can declare its generation V 

In point of practical efficacy it occuph.'S the very apex of the 
great social pyramid. It has exorcised a most |k>tcnt inllu- 
oiice over the destinies of the Hindu from time immemorial. 
It has affected the developmoiit of his mental constitution ; 
moulded his manners and his luihits ; stereotyped his social 
position ; confuieJ his sympathies to a narrow channel ; engen- 
dered ill him opposite qualities. At present there are 
thirty-six classes of Yarna Saukans. The following General 
View is not taken from any sacred authority, but is a state- 
ment of the actually existing classes gathered from observa- 
tion : — 
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A General View of the Thirty-six Classes of the 
Varna Sankars. 


Names. Profession. 


1. 

Baidj'a . . 

. • 

. . Medicine. 

3. 

Kayastha 

. . 

. . Writer caste. 

3. 

Gopa . . 1 

1 . Sata . • 

. . Husbandry. 

2. Pallawa 

. . Dairy. 



1. Qandha 

. . Spicer. 


( 

2. Kaiigsa 

. . Brazier. 

4. 

Baulk . . ^ 

3. Sankha 

. . Dealer in shells. 


f 

4. Sbarna 

Banker. 



6. Agar \v ala 

. . Jeweller. 

5. 

Sharnakar 

• , 

, , Goldsmith. 

6. 

Karmakar 

• . 

. * Blacksmith. 

7. 

Malakar . . 

. « 

. . Florist. 

8. 

Pramauik 

. . 

. , Barber. 

9. 

Tantubaya 

. . 

, . W eavor. 

10. 

Madak . « 

. . 

. . Confectioner. 

11. 

Aguri 

. . 

, . Husbandmau. 

12. 

Sutradhar 

. . 

. . Carpenter. 

13. 

Till 

. . 

. , Spicer. 

14. 

Kaibartta | 

1. Chasi 
^ 2. Dhibar 

. , Husbandman. 

. , Fislierman. 

16. 

Jugi 

* . 

. . Dealer in cloth. 

16. 

Barui 

. . 

, . Do. in betel loaf, 

17. 

Souudik . . 

. . 

. . Distiller of spirits 

18. 

Kumav . . 

. . 

. . Potter. 

19. 

Tamil 

. . 

. . Spicer. 

20. 

Tell 

. • 

. . Oilman. 

21. 

Itajak 

. . 

. . Washerman. 

22. 

Bait! 

. . 

. . Maker of mats. 

23. 

Dom 

^ 1. Muclii 

, . Do. of baskets. 

. . Shoemaker. 

24. 

Obarmakar 

< 2. Oharmakar 




( (Proper) 

. . Dealer in leather. 

26. 

Dhayoa . . 

• . 

. . Fisherman. 

26. 

Bag4i .. 

f 1. Tetulia 
( 2. Kushmetb 

’ * 1 Menial servants. 
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Karnes, 

Profession, 

27. 

JSadiya. . . 

, , Seller of medicinal 


. 

plants. 

28. 

Ohnsadlioba 

. . Dealer in rico &e. 

29. 

Chuuari , . 

. . Maker .of lime. 

30. 

Dulo 

. , Palki-bearor &c. 

31. 

Podh 

. . Day-laboror. 

32. 

Koova 

. . Tank digger. 

33. 

Bhat 

. . Attendant on sacri.- 
ficos. 

31. 

Aoharjja 

Do. 

35. 

Hari 

. . TJndortakors &c. 

3C. 

Chandal.. 

. . Outcast. 


That tho distinction of ranks and separation of profession** 
oblaiiiing in any coinniunity are a sign tliat it has “consider- 
ably advanced in its progress** in tlie scale of civilization is 
is ovid<3nt. In the infancy of society wliou the wants of men 
arc siitiph?, no room is afforded for the cultivation of tho 
arts of civilized lilb. In times of rudo simplicity, the bar- 
barian without the assistanco of his fclloAVs is able to form his 
bow, point his arrow, ^ hunt his game, and rear his hut, no 
need can then bo felt for distinction of professions.* His 
wants simj)le, his habits rude, his body robust, the corporeal 
part of Ins nature the object of all his care and all liis atten- 
tion, he little feels tho necessity of depending on other* men. 
Ho is his own sinitli and artificer to form his weapons; his own 
mason to build his cottage; his own weaver to supply him 
with his dress ; his own provisioner to furnish him with the 
neccssai'ies of life ; and his own watchman and sentinel to pro- 
tect him from the incursions of his foes. Like the irrationa\ 
animal that accompauioa him to the forest in quest of prey, he 
feels not that aught is necessary or desirable to render him 
more comfortable : serving none and seryed by nono, he is his 
own vassal and his own Lord, 

’ But as the wheel of time rolls on, men begin to multiply 
and replenish th^ earth. Driven by the ferocious beasts of 
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tlie earth they join together iu haudi?, unitedly attack their 
irrational foes, and form a little corporation. Harassed by tho 
periodical invasions of the brute creation or of their rational 
neighbours, they feel tho necessity of ap])ointIng some constant 
sentinels and warriors. For those who devote thcrnsolvcs to 
tho task of protecting the rest, food must be provided. Con- 
vinced by repeated failures of the precarious support hunting 
affords them, they betake themselves to tho soil, and by their 
industry obtain plentiful provision from the bountiful 
eartli. Thus their wants increase ; and witli these tho 
means to satisfy them. Tho transition from tlie state of riido 
barbarism to that of fixed laws, manners, and customs, is 
gradual. And a long time must ela|)so evo these sons of tho 
forest will feel tho necessity of the povinanont ai>pointmjnt 
of a class of priests to ofiiciato in religious rites, and instruc- 
tors to instil upon them the principles of useful kuowledgo 
and morality. The existence in India in such remote anti- 
quity of distinct professions is a proof of its early civiliza- 
tion. 

In no country has despotism over liad such stable footing. 
It was not merely an act of civil and political legislation. 
It is pretended to bo of divine ordination. The patricians of 
ancient Rome were tho creation of civil laws, and the ple- 
beians bad their rights and ])iivilcges. But the Brahmans of 
India arc the creation of tho .supreme divinity, .and claim rights 
and privileges tlic Sudras never had, and, can never possess. 
The high-handed tyranny which caste naturally produces 
need not amplification at our bauds. It is easy to imagine 
how llio all but divine powers assumed by the Brahman 
would be used as instruments of cruel oppression. Oijprossion 
is the foster parent and nurse of innumerable evils. By it 
improvement is arrested, peace destroyed, and society torn 
. with intestine factions. Tho nationxil cliaracter suffers de- 
terioration, it becomes marked with deceit chicanery, cruelty, 
pusillanmiity, cunning and cowardice. In short, with the ex- 
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tinction of liberty, the guardian of every ea 'tlily blessing, tho 
coinmnnUy becomes a prey to all niannor of evils. 

Thc-noxt -evil, \vb shall mention, of the system of caste is 
the great obstacle it presents to tho progress of improvement 
and the diffusion of knowledge. It is only very lately that 
tho princi[»les of Frc<^ Trade have been begun to bo generally 
understood. Even in th(i fag end of the nineteenth century 
illusiratcd as it has been by the bright resiilt.s of Free Trade, 
there are found stout defenders of tlie old school of economies^ 
but those, evidently have been born one century later than 
they ought to have been. No monopoly has over done any 
good oxc«;‘pt in the way of enricliiug those who practised it. 
Freeiloui tuight fo be given to Tnulo as to every thing else. 
ir?in‘st]Mii)od hiiieity of action is tho life of the social as of 
tho ])hysicn.l world. Says the poef, 

“ ]_> y ceaseless aetion all tliat is, subsists.’^ 

Were it not for tho wituls of heaven that agitate the waters 
of lakes and pools, they would .stagnat(3 into puh'e.sconco and 
liUh. The oak — the “ monarch of the svoodV' owes its adaniau- 
tino texture, Its deep rooted stability, and its brawny vigor to 
the action of the elenients. The “(.{lobe itself with ad that 
it inherits” is iudehtcil for its healthful iitm-.)sj)horo to elemen- 
tal wav. Tho universe itself wdtli its countless coustollatioiis 
and innunierablo systems, lives by motion. Trade when cfiecked 
by bars of prohibition, instead of tiourishing, grows stunted. 
There is a self-regTilating principle in Free Trade. Tho sup- 
ply and the doinaud invariably suiko out a beautiful harmony 
between them. Competition is tho governor of the commer- 
cial engine. Wo. say not that the engine has not its dead 
points^ ; but they are got over by its inherent powcjrs of com- 
pensation and self-regulation. As it is with Trade so with 
knovvledge. So delicate is its nature that the slightest pres- 
sure of external regulation disorgaiiiiics it. It bears not tho 
'weight of legislative enactments. Born of tho ‘skies, inde- 
peudont in her nature and constitution, she disdains all checks, 
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contemns all restraints, hates the fetters of prohibition, grows 
spiritless when obstructed by the bars of monopoly, and is 
impatient of magisterial dictation. AUliough ■ frequent 
inmate of antique halls and cloisters and a delighted loiterer 
amid academic bowers, she thrives best when indulged with 
oft-repeated^ visits to the cottages of the humble poor.'' 
Since her birth the constant associate of gods and illustri- 
ous men, this gentle “ sociable spirit" pines when confined to 
certain cliques and cabals, but rejoices in the colloquies and 
companionships of all men. In times gone by — in times of 
secular and spiritual domination avIigh men, either unacquain- 
ted with her free birth or actuated by scHlsh interests, attemp- 
ted to incarcerate her amid dingy dungeons and confine her 
beneficent ministrations to a chosen class, she has often out- 
stretched her wings and soared aloft to her native .skies, leav- 
ing the earth covered with the sable mantle of ignorance. Into 
this error the mitred priests of the seven-hilleel city fell. 
Solicitous for the perpetuation of their unearthly usurpation 
they took care to bar the ingress of knowledge from among 
the mass of the people. To open the sacred page and peruse 
its heavenly instructions the people were persuaded to believe 
was sinful. Ignorance, like a tljick fog, in consequence, settled 
over the nations of Christendom ; and it was not till the sun 
of tho Reformation had dissipated this mist that knowledge 
could be persuaded to leave her native city and take up her 
abode among the children of men. 

In India the same course had boon pursued long before the 
foundation of the “ Eternal City" was laid. Convinced that 
general ignorance was the stoutest bulwark of absolute des- 
potism, Brahmanism in an evil our, laid an interdict on tho 
enlightenment of the masses of the peo])le. They were left to 
grope in darkness. The powers and faculties of their minds 
deprived of genial cultivation, rusted into inanity. Taught to 
look upon the Brahmans as their guides and preceptors, and 
©njoinod to “ regard their declarations as decisive evidences" 
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they did not think for themselves. Thus the general mind of 
India was inhumed by the tender mercies of rricstcraft. 
The pernwssion grautod to tho Kshotriyas and Vuishayas to 
read the Scriptures was only a master stroke of the deep-laid 
policy of the Brahmans. ApprelieiHling that if* themselves 
were the only readers of the sacred books, the three estates of 
the commonwealth might bo leagued together in close con- 
federacy for their overtlirow, the wily Brahmans so far won 
the good graces of the next two orders l)y granting them tlio 
liberty of reading. But by debarring tlieiri from the inter- 
pretation of tho Vedas, their privilt.'gc Avas retliiced to a mere 
nullity. They might read but not interpret. In this par- 
ticular, as ill many other respects, Bralunanisin bears a 
remarkable afiinity to Romanism. 

In the first ages of Brahmanism learning wa.s assiduously 
cultivated. Tho Vedas and other sacred books were diligently 
studied. Ho far it Avas all Avell for learning, such as it 'was. 
Their descendants — the descendants of tlui first Brahmans — 
however, forgot thoir high vocation as pliil<>so|)hers and priests 
of their country. The first Brahmans cultivated letters for 
the establishment of their unjust authority. But wheu 
Brahmaiiical authority Avas sufficieuily rooted in the minde 
of the people, their successors saAA’^ not the expediency of 
acquiring learning. The uuiiccessary appendage of Idtters 
was laid a.side as inconvenient and useless. 'Hiis was the 
course the worldly descendants of tho original Brahmans 
pursued. Individuals there Avere, no doubt, Avho rose superior 
to the general mass of priests, and in laudable imitation of 
their ancestors, carried on the peaceful labours of the study. 
But the general practice Avas the reverse. 

The system of Caste is inimical to the progress of 
Arts^ and Manufactures. It has been said that the as- 
signation of one trade to a particular class of men pro- 
motes its improvement. Wc do not deny that there is such 
a tendency. Habit begets dexterity, skill, and tact. If the 
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system of Caste had stopped at this allotment of trades, it would 
have become the nursery of improvmuoiit, and an engine of the 
mightiest good. But it has done soinething more; it has 
constructed unassailable battleinonts around each profession. 
The boundaries of the several trades have been limited by 
religious restraints. It proceeds on the absurd supposition 
that skill, dexterity, and aptitude of a certain sort are 
hereditary. It supposes that genius runs along the current 
of blood. This is the huge politieo-eoononiical error of the 
system of Caste, that it has fettered gonius and cramped 
talent. Genius is a Avild hiH-})lant. It languishes undor 
restraints. It flourishes best under tlie open canopy of 
heaven. It is a spirit of celestial origin, ami should be left 
free — unmaiiacled, unfettered, unchained, uncoufinod — to ex- 
patiate over the amplitude of Nature. To circumscribo its 
flight is to crush and kill it. To the free exorcise of genius 
mankind owe some of the grainiest and Tno»st useful dis- 
coveries that have multiplied their resources and increased 
the sum of human liappiness. Let us suppose for a moment 
the dominant influence of (kste in the ouujitrios of Europe. 
Let tis suppose the exiinction of that froedoru of thought 
and action which “has kiiullod tlie rays of genius, fannod 
the flame of eloquence, and converted Europe into a theatre 
of winders and useful institutions.” Hinl this really been 
the state of things, Europe and America had then been 
deprived of some of their statelio; t discoveries; Arts had 
lanquished; Science had decayed; and the march of Intellect 
had been impeded. The priest who invented the wondrous 
of would have ended his days in celebrating the 

rites of an irrational superstition. The wateli -maker, Avho 
by the invention of the Miujic Glass has reared a 2>alh-way 
across the ethereal firmament whereby to hold familiar con- 
verse with the heavenly bodies, would have been confined 
to his particular province. The monk, who by his invention 
of Gun-Poivder has, so far, mitigated the horrors of Avar, 
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would have idled away his life immured within the gloomy 
cloisters "of a ihoiiastery. The barber, who by tlie invention 
of tho spinning machine has arrayed, at a tritling expense 
the village servant -girls Avith the gayest attires of Roman 
ami Grecian ladies of distiiiguishcd rank, would have been 
busily employed all his life in plying tlio sliarp .steel along 
the shaggy cheeks and chins of men. The printer, wlio by 
the Lightning-Conductor has enabled man to defy tho droadyd 
artillery of heaven, would have spent hi.s valuable life within 
the conlinod limits of a Printing Hou.si'. 

But thi.s is not all. Had llerscheL oontinuod all his day.s a 
musician. Astronomy would have lost .some of her sublimest 
discoveries. Had Cook persevered hi tlio apprenticeship the 
world had lost in him a great geographer. Had ILujavth per- 
sisted ill manufacturing tinsel toys and gilded ornaments, 
painting had lost a bright improver. Had Caoier practised 
at the bar, Nature had lost her pvofouiulo.sb explorer. Had 
Dolland continued to Hy the swift-paced shuttle, science had 
lost that beautiful juventioii tho aeliromabic toic.scope. Had 
John Jlwntcv persevered in S([uariug' wooden frames, 
Anatomy had lost one of her most skilful di.s.sector.s. Not 
to multiply instance.^, had Newton, the illustrious Newton, 
betaken himself to the liomely plough, “ Nature had lain 
hid in night Who can say of what innumerable bofietits 
India has been deprived by the pernicious sytom of Caste ? 
Who can say but that some inglorious Arkwright has spent 
all his days in haiidliug men’s beards ? Some P’ranklin in 
copying manuscripts ? Some Newton in rural husbandry ? 

Caste puts iiuihjr cruel arrest the amenities of social life, 
and proves a fruitful source of discord, broils, amis strijes, 
It prohibits social intercourse to a very great extent. Matri- 
monial alliance cannot be formed between the four orders and 
the thirty-six classes of tho Vania Saukars. The interchange 
of hospitality is conlined within tho .same narrow channel. 
When ah individual breaks througli those restraints he Is 
2 
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punished with the heaviest penalties. Regarded as a mons- 
ter of iniquity he is shunned by all. It is onry aftof' incur- 
ing considerable expense and undergoing a most humiliating 
penance that he is restored to the community and recognized 
as a brother. Hindu society is split into innumerable fa/'r^ons. 
These factions are the hot-beds of dissensions and discomforts, 
and the powerful engines of discord. 

Aniid such conflicting elements and jarring principles of 
action, it were unreasonable to expect peace and quiet, licneo 
the disunion that tears Hindu society. Hence the impossibi- 
lity of general confederation for purposes of public interest. 
It is cheering to contrast the noxious tendencies of the system 
of caste with the hallowed effects of Chvutlan charily. 
Two such perfectly opposite principles cannot well be imagin- 
ed. Caste divides mankind into hostile sections. Charity 
unites them into one loving brotherhood. Caste confines to a 
limited class the inestimable services of knowledge; Christian 
Charity pants for the illumination of all. Caste resi riots 
social communion with a certain class ; Clpistian Charity re- 
cognizes a brother in every man, and a sister in every woman. 
Caste makes the few lord it over the many ; Christian Charity 
hates domination and binds all Avith the golden chain of love. 
Caste is the cruel Levite and the inhuman priest in the para- 
ble ;* Christian Charity the good Samaritan. Into what an 
arena of fightings, strifes, bickerings and discord would this 
world be converted, wore caste to esLabllsli its sway over the 
nations. Knowledge would di.sappear ; celestical concord 
would wing away her flight, and Freedom shriek,*’ improve- 
ment would be arrested, and, in short, the dial of the world’s 
horologe retarded. 

On the other hand were charity — the daughter of the skies 
— the prime fruit of the Divine Spirit, to ride on her bright 
car and favour every country with her angel-visits and her 
beneficent * ministrations, the social and moral gloom of the 
world would be dissipated, homes irradiated witli blithesome 
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looks and joyous smiles, nations kuit togot.ior in the bands of 
happy ft'-aternity, and the earth encircled witli a zone of love. 

For a’ that and a* that 
Its comill yet for a that, 

That man to man, the world o’er 
Shall brotliers be, for a’ that.” 

Ill hue, Caste has made tlio Hindu almost immutable. 
What the sloth is among irrational quadrupeds that t’he 
Hindu is among rational bipeds. Like the everlasting hills 
and mountains of his own country, he is immoveable. Al- 
though placed, as ho has often been, in the vortex of mighty 
revolutions, yet lie has not cliaugod. Like the eyrie of the 
far-asoending eagle in tho cleft of some high peak of the 
eternal Himalayas, unmoved and unaffected by tho blast of 
the fiercest tempests and tl;c shock of tlm greatest earth- 
quakes, he has maintained his imperturbable tranquillity in 
the midst of most violent agitations of human affairs. From 
time iinmomorial the Hindu has remained tho same. In the 

I 

nineteenth century ho is the same — virtually tlic same — as he 
Avas in the days of Alexander the Great, The language •which 
the Greek biographer of the Macedonian hero applies to tho Hin- 
du of his age, may, with very slight modifications, bo applied to 
the Hindu of our own times. Twenty-two centuries have Tolled 
over his head without producing any great change in his man- 
nors, his customs, and his habits. Uuriiig that long period, in 
other parts of the world mighty empires rose out of low be- 
gininngs, attained the culmination of prosperity, and descended 
into the land of forgetfulness, leaving not a trace behind them. 
After nearly a fifth part of that iinmcuso interval had circled 
away, a small island in tho midst of the far Atlantic was dis- 
covered, remarkable neither for the richness of its soil nor the 
salubrity of its climate, but only for the barbarism of its in- 
habitants, and the horrors of its supcrstitioii. That island has 
now become the queen of the ocean, the mistress of the coni- 
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inoroial world — tlio arbitrcss of a fifth of the world’s popula- 
tion — the patroness of liberty, the protectress of thf: earth’s 
destitute and afflicted ones, — and tlic guardian of the richest 
blessings to mankind. But the Hindu has remained unchang- 
ed. Nearer home, his own country hns, during that awful period, 
been the scene of inmunorablo revolution.s. By the Mahomed- 
an it has been lorded over. Its fields wore dcliigod with blood ; 
its provinces ravaged ; its gorgeous cities pluiKhncd, its mag- 
nificent temples sacvilcgeously stiffed of their inexhaustible 
riches ; and its beauteous fi\ce in general disfigured with gotliic 
and vandal ic ferocity. The JVIahomedan has given place to 
the Briton after a seiies of the most nuparalhiled change.s. 
But the Hindu remains the same as he ever was. As if intoxi- 
cated with the oblivious influences of some drug he has 
continued to remain undisturbed in his couch of indolent 
repose, apathetic iiidifference, and down-rigiit iniiiuitability, 
amid “the din of battle, and the clash of arms,” the shock of 
dynasties, and I ho crash of empires. T"o what is owdng sncli 
a phenomenon in the social system ? To what is tlie Hindu 
indebted for his apparent immobility ? Ls it to the unnoiving 
and stupifyiug cfltect of a tropical • climate which binds with 
its powerful spell even the hardy children of a noi therii clime ? 
Is it to his constitutional unconcern anti apathy which afford 
to every Asiatic indolent contentment in what he possesses 
and disincline him to exertions for attaining greater prosperity ? 
These circumstances have, questionla.s, exerted some influence, 
but the chief cause is the system of (/asto. The Hindu is a 
Tory. HU conservatism is, however, not merely political; 
it is religious. He is religiously op[>osed not only to all 
Iladicalism — but even to the very shadow of Wliiggisjn. Caste 
has fettered him. And the worst of it is that these fetters 
are religious. As a bull unaccustomed to the yoke he at first, no 
doubt, kicked, and panted after emancipation, But the Pro- 
gress of Time reconciling him to his fetters, he now liiig.s 
and kis-ses thorn, llis occupation assigned, his clique and 
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party defined, his coinpanionships regulated, and intercourse 
with his ?.upeiior$ jivohibited, ho secs not much of others, and 
is not seen, himself ’much. Having had experience of nothing 
higher he wishc.s for nothing better. Debarred from social com- 
liuiniou Nvith his superiors he feeds ho is better off than his in- 
feriors and desires for no change. Lorded over from time out 
of mind hy a grinding dospotisin, the Sudra Hindu has be- 
come tamo and .submissive. To the kind and friendly voice of 
freedom lie lends a listless car, because incognizant of hev 
divine form. To the voice of change and reform he listens 
with suspicion, if not with positive hatred. ** Wliat I change ! 
abhorred Uionglit,” he cries “My ancestors, men — rather demi- 
gods — remarkabh', in their day ami generation, for tlie purity 
of thoii lives, the wisdom of their sayitigs, and the length of 
tlicir devoti(U)s, passinl their days in this condition ; and shall 
I, their unworthy descend.ant, think of change. It cannot be, 
my j)ositioii is appointed by the gods, confirmed by the Munis 
and lii.shis, scaled by tlio holy Brahmans, and complied with, 
by rny ancestors. What ! thitik of cliango !” But it may be 
said that in India/ at present those pernicious effects of the 
sy.stom of O.isto arc not clearly exhibitotl ; whence it is in- 
foiTod ibat for the prevention of those b.ancful consequences a 
remedial system exists in Hinduism. That there has been a 
slight modification in tlio state of things wo fully admit. 
Ti‘at the national lendoncies of the institution of Caste are 
.soinew'hat iin])C<led towards their full inanife.statit>ii wc cheer- 
fully grant. Hut to what is this comparatively fortunate 
issue of thiiig.s to bo ascribed? Not surely to the geniu-s 
of Hinduism. It has arisen in spllo oi the malignant 
of Brahmanism. The present improved state ot affairs ins- 
stcad of proving the existence of a restorative element iu 
Hitiduism, domon.stratos o)ily this, that humanity, although 
for a lime forgetting its high descent and losing sight of 
its noble capabilities and destination, it may be made to 
submit to laws so iiu<iuitous, to succumb to* oppression, so 
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galling, and to comply with servitude so humiliating, has in 
it, notwithstanding, a rooted avou-sion to tyranny. 

The conquest of the country by the fiery Apostles of the 
Mahomedan faith was, doubtless, followed by the diminution 
of Brahraa^nical tyranny and Sudra servility. The signal 
defeat of the proud Brahmans and Kshetriyas of Western 
Hindustan by the sturdy disciples of the Arabian Impostor 
tended to relax in the minds of the masses that high venera- 
tion with which they liad looked up to the sacerdotal and 
military classes. The capture, spoliation, and ravage of tlie 
idol temples which the confident Brahmans liad represented 
as impregnable, served in an eminent degree to loosen the 
grasp of Brahman-craft over the people. What must have 
been the feelings of the Lords of creation’' — tlic inalienable 
inheritors and possessors of the whole earth — those “power- 
ful divinities” — the Brahmans, when, sutninoncd before the 
tribunal of Mleccha authority, they were beaten, tortured 
imprisoned, and executed I What a palpable proof mu.st this 
have afforded to the oppressed Sudras of the utter futility 
of Brahinanical pretentions ! The descent of Mahomed of 
GhuJini on the plains of India from his lofty eyrie, was the 
commencement of the decline of Hindu priest-craft. The 
star of Brahmiiiism wljich had hitherto been on the ascendant 
begap to hide its diminished head. The crescent supplanted 
the THsula, Oppressive as was the government and tyrannical 
as was the sway of the frantic followers of “ Mecca's Lord,” we 
hesitate not to say that the change of masters was beneficial to 
the Sudras. Indebted as the majority of the Hindu community 
are to the Musulmans for their partial deliverance, tliey owe a 
great deal more to the justice, equity, and beuovoleiico of the 
genial administration of the British. 


A Student. 
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SOUTH INDIAN FOLK-LORE ABOUT LIZARDS. 


About two years a "0 a curious book wiittoii in ’the Malay- 
alain language, callecl Gouli Susiram, or tho Philosophy of 
Lizards, Wiis publisluMl at Cochiii on the Malabar Coa.st. U 
is a pamphlet of 28 pngos and consists of three parts. The 
first part oonsisis of 46 slokas, wliich describe the effects 
of the fall of a Lizard on the body of a inaii. The second 
part consists of 14 slokas, describing the etfects of the same 
on the body of a woman; and tlio third ]>nrt consists of 
7 slokas describing the effects of Lizard- fall in different 
directions, on particular pakkanis and week-days; 6 slokas, 
describing the effects of the same during different lunar 
asterisms, 2 slokas on the laijnas, one sloka on Vnyavi, 
one on karanam, and the last on the difibrent directions 
of the compass. As one interested in Indian Folk-Lore, 
I irive here a translation of the Gouli Hastraui. 


“I worship Ilari, Sri, and Uanapathi. 

May there be nothing inauspicious.” 

1. Subjoined arc the effects cousecpient upon tlie falling of 
the lizard upon the body of a male. 

2. It is necessary that every one should be informed of 
the effects as said by the Rishis CJarga, Varalia, Maiidavigan 
and Narada. 

3. If the lizard re.sts on the hea<l, or the coronal lock 
(kuturni), pleasure re.sulls; if the left cheek, sight of somo 
thing dear; if on the right cheek, acquisition of some thing 
dear; if on the hair tied up, sickness. 

4. If it falls on the tip of the liair, destruction ; if on the 
head, death; if or. the forehead, acquisition of >yealth; and 
if on eyed) rows, lo.ss of wealth. 
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5. If it falls ill the centre of the eye brows, acqnisitioa 
of wealth; if in the right eye, some thing' goo(l;‘'if in the 
left eye, bondage ; and if in the mouth, a good nioall • 

6. If it falls on the nose, happiness; if on the tip of the 
nose, soito'nv; if on the right oar, acquisition of wealth; and 
if on the left ear, sorrow. 

7. If it falls in the centre of the cheek, a happy meal; 

if on the lower lip, acquisition of wealth; and if on the 

upper lip, quarrel. 

8. If it falls between the lip and chin, *leath; if on the 

chin, fear from tlie king; if on the neck, expectation of 

meeting friends; and if on the back of the neck, fear from 
enemies. 

9. If it falls on the right shoulder, success; if on the left 
shoulder, defeat; if on the hand, loss of money; ii‘ on the 
arm, acquisition of jewels. 

10. If it falls on the back of the liand, loss of wealth; if 
on the fingers, the arrival of a friend; if on the nails, loss 
of wealth; and if in tlie centre of tlie hfind, happiness. 

11. If it falls on the back, receipt of unexpected news; 
if om the sides, meeting relatives ; if on ihe belly, acipiisition 
of wealth; and if on the breast increase of ha}>piness. 

12. If it falls on the bosom, happiness; if on the armpits 
conjugal felicity; if on the left hand, excessive sorrow ; and 
if on the right hand, celebrity. 

13. If it falls on the palm, quarrel Auth the wife; if on the 
wrist, loss of wealth; if on the back of the hand or fingers, 
ornaments ; and if on the nails, destruction. 

14. If it fiills in the centre of the palm, acquisition of wealth ; 
if on the waist, acquisition of cloth and ornaments ; if on the 
navel, success and renown; and if on the lower part of the belly, 
disease and bondage. 

15. If it falls on the private part, death ; if on the thighs, 
loss of clothes ; if on the joints, lo.ss of wealth ; and if at the 
anus, sickness; 
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16. If ifc falls on the knees, loss of a female ; if on the ankle, 
journey t(3 a distAnce ; and if on the legs, bondage. 

17. If it falls on the back of the foot, death ; if at tlio root 
of the toes, Iiappiness; if on the loos, loss of sou ; and if on 
the nails, unhappiness to cows and servants. 

18. If it falls on the sole of the foot, decrease in number of 
enemies. 

These, according to Gowlishastra, arc the eflccts of the rest- 
ing and falling of the lizard on the dilferent parts of the body 
of a male. 

19. If tlio lizard falls on a bod when you are lying on it, 
the result is increase of unhappiness. 

20. If it rests on the thing on which you sit, the result is 
uncertain, in favor or against, — good or bad. 

21. If it is seen in vessels containing eatables reserved for 
further use (after are meal,) the effect is friendship of relatives. 

22. One’s enemy enjoys the effect of the fall of a lizard on 
any part of the human frame, where the fall is at the time of 
his starting on any mission. 

23. If a lizard falls in rjee, as you cat your food, it must be 
thrown away. If it falls in the platter or leaf while there is 
no rice in it, the effect is sickness, sorrow and anxiety. 

24?, If a lizard falls in the fire, while cooking progresses, the 
effect is the death of the wife. If it is at a pagoda, the efSfoct 
is on the wife of the king ; if at a meeting, on the president 
of the assembly. 

26. If it falls ill the centre of a house, while the master of 
the house is engaged in convermiion with two persons, the effect 
is the approaching death of the more eminent of the two. 
If two lizards fall down and quarrel with each other, the effect 
is the annihilation of all kinds of sorrow, and happiness. 

26. If in a house a lizard falls on a burning lamp and puts 
out the light, the destruction of the house is impending ; the 
occupants must therefore remove to other quarters for a period 
of throe months. . 
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27. If a lizard falls on the clothes or jewels worn by a 
person^ the effect is loss of honor or quarrel. 

28. If a lizard is seen falling on weapons, there will be a 
war in wluch the owner will fight, and the result will be the 
destruction of his enemies. 

29. If a lizard falls on vehicles, the effect is travel to a dis- 
tance, 

I now proceed to mention the effects of difference in the 
lunar asterisms. I shall mention the effects consequent upon 
the moon being in the 12 constellations either on lunar days 
(Pakkam) or the lunar asterisms on which you aio boru. 

30. Vaidhsitam, Vyathoopathani, IJipathadlvasarn (date of 
birth), Grabonam (Eclipse) Yainaghanta, Mrit^uiyogaia, Dagdha 
yoga, Kalanadika, — these are t’le astrological Jogams. 

31. Evil is the result even if the lizard falls in auspicious 
places, if it falls at tho vislia nadika, and in.au unfavourable 
graham. 

32. It is therefore certain that if a lizard falls at a time 
when some mishap has happened, there will be some loss. The 
instructions of the erudite ought therefore to be taken, in this 
manner regarding the fall. 

33. It is to be understood that the effect of a blood-sucker 
getting upon the body is the same as that of the fall of a lizard, 

34. The good or bad effects of the ascent or descent of the 
lizard and the common blood-sucker ought to be taken in the 
inverse order. 

35. It is certain that the effect will be soon seen in the case 
where it ascends with its face upwards, or where it descends 
with its face downwards. 

36. If you come in contact with a lizard in the cloth you 
wear ; partake of Pancha-gavyam f fill a vessel with ghee, 
and see your face in it. 

• A mikture for purifying persons, ftnd composed of tho 5 articles derived 
* from a oow, vis.', milk, cusiis, clarified butter, uriuo aud dung. 
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37. If one is not able to pay for it, oi if one is, — if he 
only (leiSircs his own welfare — he should, if the lizard foils 
on him, ‘have the imnyaltam ceremony performed on him 
and observe the shanihi karma. 

38. The mode in which the shanthi karma ceremomy is to 
bo performed is this. An effigy should bo made in gold 
cither of ten palams or five palams or of such weight as one 
is able to do. It sliould be then presented by way of 
danam (gift). If by the dosire not to spend, the present 
is not made, the effect will not pass over. 

39. The abovementioned effigy should be wrapped up in 
a piece of red cloth. Tooja should be performed to it with 
Sandal and flowers. In part of the effigy, place an carthenpot 
full of water, the difhana being that of ‘kalasham*. 

40. Tlie abovernentioaed pot should bo adorned with a 
cloth, and witli fragrant flowers, a quantity of rice Bhoiild 
be heaped and the pot placed over it. In it should be put 
the puncka^gavyamy pancka-maitam, pancha-ratnams. 

41. Also, the bark of five trees, the leaves of five trees, 
earth from clean places; a person who knows tho mantras 
shall then perform Pooja to it with flowers. 

{a.) The aggrcgat(3 of five articles, milk, curds, butter* 
honey and water — us<ul as a broth for Hindu idols. 

(6) The five precious st*>ncs, 

42. Place Agni and commence homam (sacrifice) with the 
mrityiinjayain man tram and the bark of the PiUeshatree. 

43. With a devout heart, perform homam with udasamun. 

44. After the homam is over, perform abhishekam with the 
Purushasooklam or Shanti Sooktharn on the head of the person 
who does the penance under the direction of a Purohit. 

45. If expiatory ceremonies be thus performed according to 
the laws, the result will be long life, prosperity, renown and 
strength. 

46. If the lizard ascends, on a bad day, everything will bfe 
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auspicious to thorn who porfortii the Shantikarmaa according to 
the directions of Shaunaka and such Kisliis. • 

{(t) A burnt offering to Siva as the god of death.- ^ 

(b) (Consecration by bathing. 

(o) A tree bearing beautiful red blossoms often alluded to by 
the poets ; the wood of this tree is much used in religious cerc^ 
monies by the Brahmans. 


1. I now proceed to tell the effocls of the fall of a li;^ard on 
the body of a female. 

2. If the lizard falls on the hoa<l of a female, prosperity 
(sri) attends lier ; if on the centre of the heail, death ; if on the 
hair-knot, sickness ; and if on the tip of the hair on the head, 
death, 

3. It it falls on the back of the neck, tlnere will bo 
daily quarrel. If on the forehead, loss of wealth ; if on 
the right cheek, widowhood ; if on the left cheek, occasion 
to meet friends. 

4. If it falls on the right ear, longevity ; if on the left car, 
acquisition of gold ornaments ; if on 'the right eye, sorrow ; 
and if on the left eye, meeting the husband. 

5. If it falls on the nose, sickness ; if on the upper lip, 
quarrel ; if on the lower lip, renown ; and if on the lips when 
closed, destruction, 

6. If it falls below the lower Up and above the cliin, quarrel; 
if in the mouth, a good meal ; if on the neck, and if in 
either armpit, pleasure and wealth. 

7. If it falls on the back, separating from relation ; if on 
either side, occasion to meet relations ; if on the shoulders, 
pleasure to self ; if below the shoulders on the wrist, acquisi- 
tion of onianients. 

8. If it falls on the flat part of the right hand, loss of 
wealth ; if on the flat part of the loft hand, sorrow of heart 
and loss of wealth. 
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9. Tf it falls on ti»o loft hand (end), oriinmentg; if in the 
centre of the Imiuls, great pleasure ; if outside of the hand^ 
on tljo lingers, ornarnonts ; and if on the nails, destruction. 

10. If it falls ill either breast, great sorrow ; if on tho 
bosom, increase of pleasure ; if on the belly, a good son. If 
it falls on the belly of a virgin, she will get married. 

11. If it falls on the navel of a fomalo, spread of renown 
and increase in wisdom. 

12. If it falls in either thigh, either a male issue, dr a 
female issue. If on either knee, bondage ; if below knees on 
the hind part, loss of wealth ; and if on cither shiiibouei 
death. 

lo. If it fall on tho llat part of the right foot occasion for 
Icavijig (iFies own village*; if on the left log, destruction of 
OivahK:.}; ii on tile eitlior th(3 regretting of a sin or p^cqui- 
silion oj‘ iiumeiise wealth; if on th»3 nails, ac<[uisitioii of grain, 

14. Thus has Ixicn inoiitioucd by tho llishi.s, for the benefit 
ol females, and the eftects of the ascending and descending of 
a lizard — this is to be attended to. 


1. II the lizard falls on you and it runs eastward, you gain 
the, ohjecl, oi your desire ; if to the corner of agui, (South 
Kast), tear of iiie, if to tlie south, death ; and if to the Corner 
of nerarti, (South West ; (|uaiTel. 

2. If it proccvals to the We.st, acquisition of wealth ; if to the 
corner sacrofl to Vlayii (god of tho winds) — north west, sick- 
ness ; if U) the north, renown ; and if to the ct)rner of Esim 
(Siva), north east, you gain what you desire. 

8. I now sliall mention the elVect of tho Pakkams. 

If the lizard falls an Prabipadam (1st <lay), fiivour from all 

p ersons. 

If Dwifchiya (2ud day), acquisition of land. 

If on Thrithoya (3ui day), gain. 

If on (Jhalhurtlic (1th day), sickness. 
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4. If on Panclianii (5 th clay) 

Shashti (6th day) > acquisition of woaUh. 
Sapthami (7th day) j 

If on Ashtami, (8th day) \ 

Niivami (9t,h day) > death. 

Dashami (10th day) j 

5. If on Ekadasi (11th day), a male issue. 

If oil Dwadasi (12th day), ditto and wealth. 

If on Thrayadasi (13th day), defeat on purpose. 

If on Chathurdasi (14tli), destruction of wealth. 

6. If the lizard fall on the full moon or on the new moon, 
the effect is reduction in relation and loss of wealth. 

7. If the lizard fall on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday or 
Friday, acquisition of wealth. If oii cither Sunday, Monday or 
Saturday, loss of wealtli. 


1. If on Ashwathi (the 1st lunar asterisni), life and strength ; 
' if on Bharani, sickness ; Karthika, loss of wealth ; Rohini, and 

Makeeram, wealth. 

2. If in Komvathri, death; Faiiastliam, acquisition of 
wealthy Pooyalm, gain ; Ayiljain, certain aleath. 

3. If on Makara, marriago ; Poorm, increase in sickness; 
Uthrom, Attam, Ciiiihra and Ohotho, certain good. 

4. If on Vishakh.im, loss of wealth; Anayam, acquisition of 
land ; Thirketta, destruction ; Moolam, pleasure. 

6, If on Poora tain, 'death ; Uthratam, inaiTiago ; Thirunam ^ 
acquisition of land ; Avittam, loss of ^vealth. 

6, If on Chathayam, pleasure; Poororetathi, good; Uther- 
attathe, good ; and Revathi, accpiisition of land. 


. 1 . If the lizard falls in the metam (arios) or Etavam 
{Taurus) sigus]of the Zodiac, gain ; mitliauain (gemini), female 
issue ; Karkatakam (cancer), increase ; Clicrigam (Leo) male- 
isiiue ; Kaauc (Virgo), loss of wealth. 
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2. If in Thulam (Libra) or Vrischi Koeer (Scorpto) acquisi- 
tion of clothes*, Dharnc (Sagittarius) or ncakaram (capricor- 
mis) acquisition of wealth ; Kimpham (Aquarius) Reduction; 
and uicenam (Pisces J increase of sorrow. 


1. If in the Yogams.* Shoola, ITajra, Vyatheepathe, Vyagh- 
tha, Parigha ; Vadhroto, — oad ; if in the other yogas, good 


1. If in the Karanains, of naga or Ohothnshpada, sorrow • 
in Bhadra, certain death ; and the other Kaniams, good. 


1. If the lizard makes a noise from above, the east, north 
or west, the effect is you gain the thing desired. If from the 
corner of Agni, you hear of inunenso wealth ; Vayu, travel 
to a foreign land; Naiiiti, sorrow; Eashana, difficulty; and 

South, certain death. 

« 

M. SaNKUNNI WAmYAR. 


* The tv^ent}/ -seven til p.trt of 360 of Ji circle measured ou the Ecliptic 
and used in calculating longituclo tudor of the aiui and moou ; each yoga haft 
a distinct uamo. 
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THE OXFORD MISSION. 


The Church of England has organized in CalciiUa, for the 
benefit of educated Native gentlemen, a Mis.sion callrul tlio 
Oxford Mission, so called, we supiiose, because its members 
are to be clergymen only from tin'. University of Oxford. 
The first batch of missionaries Lave just arrived in (Calcutta, 
and others are to follow. The vanguard of tlie Mission con- 
sist of the Rev. E. F. Willis, M.A., of Ballif»], late Vice. 
Principal of Cuddesdon ; the llcv. F. h\ Brown, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity ; and the Rev. W. B. Hornby, M.A., of 
Brasenose. Believing these gentlemen to bo both pious and 
learned we give them .a hearty welcome, and pray that the 
blessing of God may rest upon their labours. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that this is the first time 
that a Mission has been sent out of Britfiin to evang(dize the 
English-educated Natives of Bengal. The missionaries of the 
Free Church of Scotland, as well as tho.se of t)ie Established 
Church of Scotland, in Calcutta at least, have always laboured, 
almost exclusively, among educated Hindu yomli. Dr. Duff, 
the originator of both those Missions, spent his whole life iii 
attempting to evangelize the educated young men of Calcutta. 
How zealously and how successfully he carried on the noble and 
arduous ivork, may be learned from tlie eloquent words of so 
unexceptionable a witness as the late Dr. Cotton, Bisliop of 
Calcutta. In one of his Metropolitan charges he thus speaks 
of Dr. Duft^s work shortly after that eminent missionary had 
left the shores of India : — " It was the special glory of Alex- 
ander DutF that, arriving here in the midst of a great intellec- 
tual movement of a completely atheistical character, he at 
once resolved to make that character Christian. When the new 
generation of Bengalis and too many, alas ! of their Eurojiean 
lii?iids and teachers were talking of Christianity as an obso- 
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lute superstition soon to bo burnt up iu the pyre on which the 
crocds (3^ the Brahman, the Biuklliist and the Muhammadan 
were already perishing, Alexander Duff suddenly burst upon 
the scene with hlri unhesitating faith, his indomitable energy, 
his varied erudition, and his never-failing stream of fervid 
eloquence, to tench them that the Gospel was notdead or sleeping, 
not tJie ally of ignorance or of error, not aslunned or unable to 
vindicate its claims to univers:d reverence, but that then, as 
always, the Gospel of Christ was marching forward in the \^an 
of civilization, and that the Church of Christ ^vas still the 
light of tlie world. Th(3 effect of his fearless stand against 
the arrogance of iufidolity has lasted to this day, and whether 
the number lie has bjiptized is sruall or great (somo there aro 
among them whom wo all know and liouonr), it is quite certain 
that the work which ho did iu India can never he undone, un- 
less wo whom he ]eav(3S Ixiliind, are faithless to his example.” 

Although the state of things iu the country at present is 
not exactly the same as in the days when Duff began his 
great work, it would be well for the newly arrived brethren 
to tread in the footsteps, and to copy the example, of the 
first Europcau missionary to the educated youth of India. 
They may not have the ‘indomitable energy’ and the ‘never- 
failing stream of fervid eloquence’ of the great Highlander, — 
indeed, few missionaries iu any part of the world can 'ever 
hope to equal him in those gifts — they have, we doubt not, 
bis ‘varied erudition* and his unhesitating faith*; if so, they 
may be able to carry on successfully that good work of which 
ho laid the foundation. 

Wo know not whether any charge was addressed to the 
Oxford mis.sioiiaries by the bishop of the diocese or by ayny 
other dignitary of the Church, before they left their native 
country; neither do we know whether the Bishop of Calcutta 
intends delivering to them a charge before tucy are formally 
installed in their work ; but had we been the bishop either 
4 
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of Oxford or of Calcutta, we should have giveu them a charge 
somewhat in the following strain: — 

“Dearly beloved brethren, ' ’ 

1 thank God that He has enabled you to elect the hard 
life of a raissioiiHiy in a heathen land, and to give up your 
comfortable livings in your own country and ail prospects 
of preferment in the Church. Such solf-sacrificc must be 
a sweet-smelling savour to the Lord, and He will lift upon 
yob the light of His countenance. But allow mo to remind 
you, brethren, that in the election of a missionary life your 
self-sacrifice has not ended — indeed, it has only begun. In 
the daily discharge of your duties you will have to make 
daily sacrifices. You are going to a strange land, to a strange 
people having strange manners, customs, usages, beliefs, which 
will shock 3 ^oar cultured minds and your refined sonsihilities ; 
nevertheless you must patiently put up with these, otlier- 
wise you cannot do any good to the people whom it is 
your earnest desire to bring to our most holy faildi. 

2. Before you can exercise a beneficial influence on a people 
you must know the people themselves. There are two ways 
of knowing a people. One way is, to study their langnago. 
their literature, their religion, their philosophy (if any), their 
manners and customs and social usages. The other way is, to 
cultii^ate personal acquaintance with the people by visiting 
them in their houses, and by encouraging them to come to you. 
1 understand you are well-grounded in the Sanskrit, the lai)- 
guage in which are enibalined the religion, the philosophy, the 
literature, the legislation of the Hindus. ContitJiie those 
studies till you become thoroughly familiar with thetn. But 
do not, I beseech you, 'neglect persDual intcrcour.se with the 
people, as by means of it you will get information which no 
books can give.' 

3 . In your intercourse with educated Bengalis, among whom 
yo\ir lot will be cast, you .are to take care that you do not in 
any way wound their susceptibilities, or give them the sliglitcst 
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offence. They are a very sensitive people. Yon are not to 
give thenft a treartrnont different from that which you give to 
vour own ccUintryrnen of similar social status. If you do, your 
character as a missionary will be compromised. You will lose 
all intlucnce over them. They will not respect you, but will 
take you to be proud, haughty and arrogant. They do not 
like briisquenesa of manner. Re therefore, gentle, kind, and 
at the same time, respectful to them. 

4. As you will bo new to your work, you should take coun- 
Kcl of your missionary brethren. They may be men of in- 
ferior abilities to you, but they are men of experience, having 
long worked in the mission fiehl. Take counsel not only of 
the mir=!sionaries of 3 'our own cliurch, but also those of tlie 
Dissoutiiig bodies. Amongst these latter there are men of 
great ill tollig* nice, deep piety ami true missionary zeal. Take 
counsel also of intelligent Bengali converts, wlio must under- 
stand the, charactcT of their own countrymen beticr than 
Europeans. 

5 . The last advice 1 shall give \^on is this — don’t fraternize 
with the Brahmos. You will have heard some people say that 
Brahrnos are nearer tlie kingdom of heaven than other class- 
CvS of the Hindu commiiiuty. You will soon find that 
this is not the case. They are farther removed than the 
grossest idolater. They will come to you with words of 
flattery ; they will profess to give you a hearty welcome ; 
they will tell you that they love Christ, honour Christ : believe 
them not. They use the words of Christians, but not in the 
sense in which Christians use them. The voice is Jacobs, 
but the hands are those of Esau. They will glibly talk to 
you of the “divine life of Christ,*’ of “the treasure of Christ’s 
Gospel,** of “the sanctifying blood which the bleeding Jesus 
shed* for the world*s redemption**, of “ Christ and Him cruoi- 
fied.” In their mouths these are mere words; they attach 
no sense, at least Christian sense to them. They will seek 
to have fellowship with you, and will tell you that “fclhnvship 
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is possible, in the unity of Christ’s life, if not in the identity 
of Christian doctrine,” — as if they, who believe ChriS'^ to have 
been a mere man, had Christ’s life in them. BiVt'you know 
better. Hath not the holy Apostle said — “What fellowship 
hath righteoasness with unrighteousness? And what cominu- 
nion hath light with darkness? An»l what concord hath 
Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that believoth with 
an infidel?” 

Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in tho 
power of Ilis might. Put on the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
For we wrestle not against ilesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against tho rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” 


“THE REVEREND PADRE’S ADDRESS.”^ 


The above is the title of a small pamphlet of 57 pages 
containing 201 stanzas. These 201 stanzas pretend to give in 
poetry a resume of the sermon of a Christian missionary, and 
to describe the writer’s own ideas and feelings on the subject. 
In the preface the writer says : “It may be affirmed with con- 
fidence, that Christianity, as j)rcached and presented to us by 
the missionaries, will never satisfy the educated Indian mind. 
India with her grand traditions of the venerable Rishis and 
her other great religious teachers, who have left hchind th< ic 
name and mark in the world, can never be persuaded to adopt 
a religion which in respect to some of its vital doctrines 

• The Rkveuend Padres Address. (A Satirical Poem in the Ballad Me- 
tre.) By Bipia Bihari Boac, M. A, Calcutta. ItSSO. 
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does not appear to be much superior to many a form of faith 
which licv sons professed in the past or do so in the present/* 

O tliat'flie writer had continued to lucubrate in prose! But 
no, ho must have poetry for the better development of his 
thougids and aspirations ! Ho is a bold man, onr writer, for 
without such unblushing boldness it would not have been pos- 
sible for bitn to appear before the public with such stuff and 
rubbish as it has been our misfortune to go through. Ballad 
metre indeed ! Wo rather think it must bo jungly metre ! 
We do not care to touch upon tl;e opinions hold by the writer, 
but wo fZo had infinitely disgusted and annoyed, — firstly, be- 
cMUse it was a painful infliction, — the perusal of such bad 
EngUdi, worse grammar and such nuintclligiblo jargon ; and 
secondly, because wo are disM.|»pointcd, really and sorely dis- 
a]>pointed that the Englisli education of an Artium Magistcr 
of the Calcutta University turns out no better than what is 
shown in the pamphlet under review. His prose, specimen of 
which we have quoted above, though school-boy-essay-ish- 
might pass muster.^ that is, pass unnoticed, — but liis poetry 

I We have already oharnotcrized it, and we cannot do 

better than give a few extracts, so that the reader may* form 
his own opinion about it, 

TliO writer thus addresses the Padre : — 

Sir, I envy not your dogma, 

That hurls mo into fire, 

I envy not your favored soul 
'Thai doth above me spire. 

You may climb up to your heaven, 

Bocauso you do bolievo, 

Your Bins are all forgiven, 

But pray mine on me do live. 

0 fool Tam that so could dare 
Claim virtue in W nnhafhcd, 

If there he, ^tis its semblance there, 

'Twill wA save them beivy scathed. 
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Will the reader say afier rea Unfir the above that wn have 
been too hard npoo onr M. A . '( Eni here are cthtir cijoice 
xnorceaux. We leave the reader to find out the salieiio' beauties 
of the stanzas. Perhaps our italics might help him in the 
task. After.his sermon the Padre retired : — 

JRe fooh his thick good heavy sticky 
And eyed his burnished buggy y 
And seemed that to support his logic 
He tvonld enact the bully. 

Has our M. A. been taught in College that baggy and bully 
rhyme ? Again, — 

All homeward wont by batch and batchy 
All elieerfiil lioarty young meny 
The- Padre^s dumps them could not catchy 
They wont care his fire a^id chain. 

How delicious! particularly ‘"the Padre's dumps” (whatever 
that may be !) which " them could not catch”. Our M. A. 
also evidently a lover of nature, for he talks of “ spangly twigs” 
and — 

The tiny gardens with myrtle pastings 
Blossom gay their flowers y 
The breeze of evening their fragrance bearing y 
Gratify ilC way-passers. 

ItLere Jlovjers have been ingeniously made to rhyme with way- 
passers ! One more tit-bit, and we liave done ; — 

If by authority you’d nhido 
Of teachers good and great, 

Who hy precept and example' guide, 

And heaven^ s love ^ momtrate . 

We would take the liberty seriously to *monstrate to the 
writer that what he has “gone and clone” has not only injured 
his own reputation as an M. A., but has exposed l)is country- 
men and the University education to ridicule. Why, the 
nigger composition — 
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Mammie Sally’s daughter, 
t She lofit a sbae, 

• nn old cauKO, 

Winch lay full of wat« 3 r ; 

Will bear creditable comparison witli what our- M. A, has 
pruduced. Bat what is done is done, and we would now 
earnestly beg him never again to attempt poetry or rhyme, 
l»ut to stick to plain pi use, in which ho might, in time, im-- 
prove. ^ 


NO'rUIES OF BOOKS. 

TJir 13y t!»«' Kov. W. .![.vtio, U. !>., Krlucii'al of the Gori*rAl 

AHPenibly’tf inritilvuioii, Oiltne ta. 

Wo owe an apt^logy to Mr. dastio for having neglected 
80 long to notice this excellent sermon. Sermons are gen«?rally 
not subjects of criticism; tliey are fur the mo.st part written 
on one uniform plan, and the ideas move in a tixod groove; 
but the sermon before us is an exception to the gerveral 
rule, there being in it a freshness, an originality, ami a stretch 
of thought, not usually met with in the conlmon run of 
sermons. Mr. Hastie is evhleiilly a thinker of no ordinary 
stamp; he also appears to be a man of no mean culture; 
and he has moreover the faculty of giving expression to his 
tlionghts in words of power. As a sample of Mr. Hustle's 
style we give the following extract: — 

‘‘But St. Paul here evidently uses the words to illustrate a 
high r Law than that uniformity of the seasonal processes of 
vegetative nutnvo which they literally express. To him, as to the 
Divino teacher, all nuture was full of symbols and typos of the 
spiritual world, and the visible and varying exhibition of these 
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was even the highest purpose of Us existence. For you will re- 
n^ember how, to tho eyp of Jesus, all nature was' an ope a. book ou 
whose pages He read tho secrets and eiriblems of diviao things 
which the dimmed eyes of sinful men had hitherto failed to dis- 
cern. When tho broozy breath of spring drove forth ^'swoot 
l^uds like flocks to feed in air,” and expanded fcho gorgeous lilies 
on tho hill sides sloping up from tho Lake of Giililf3o, the 1)1 vino 
Preacher pointed to their glory and tauglit inon to eonsidor them 
thereafter as flowering forth in thoir beauty tlio fair suggestion of 
a higher faithfulness of God. When the birds broke again into 
song among the arching boughs amid tho liixurifint plenty of 
nature, Ho heard in their music tlio x)roniiso of a more boiuitifnl 
provision of joy by the heavenly Fatlior for His own cliildron. 
And so when he walked tlirough tho corii-llolds and behold tlioni 
whitening to the harvest, when lie watcliod tho tiny mustard- 
seed expand into tho form of a mighty tree, wlion al tlio sultry 
hour of noon lie caught tho reflection of tlio infinite azure around 
the form of a sinful woman in tho crystal well, when Tie caught 
the clouds that seemed to blur the face of lioavoii siiddenly lit up 
with the glow and splendour of sunset, — all those booamo to Iliin 
present and transparent images of tho invisihlo things of the 
kingdom of God and of tho destiny of tlio soul. If genius bo, 
as it has boon defined, “th^ power of soci ng wonders in common 
things,” surely in an age when "the fairy tales of science” were 
undroamed of yet, it must have beon an insiglit higher than oven 
the inspiration of genius, that saw in tho every-day changes and 
on-goings of nature the mirrored likeness of eternal things. 
Since then all nature has become spiritualised to the higliest 
thought of tho world, and invested with a loftier nij’^stery and 
meaning as tho open picture-book of the children of God. When 
she brings round again her images of beauty and x^^^wer, fresh 
in the strength of the primal order and yot unworn by the wast- 
ing strife and toil of all tho generations of men, does not every 
bursting bud and opening rose bear us back, in tho sympathy of 
our Christian thought with her renewed suggestions of the 
Divine, over the dim abyss of eigliteon centuries of sin and 
death, to that lu’ight day when a groat multitude gathered on 
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the shore of the blue hilce, and the Divine Toaclior from the boat 
on it8 placid wafers '*apuke many ihin-rs unt,. them in parables.*’ 
Tlie divide poetry of these parables is ours still : it was g^vieiW 
indeed! tcilfiat multi tudo alone to liofir the gentle voice minglini^ 
the music of His deep words with the soft ripples on the shore ; 
but to the after-world they have boon given as “a -possession for 
ever,*’ to wliich wo can return, year after year, in the conscious* 
noss of His over-abiding presence and spiritual illumination. 
And so we have road together the parable of the Sower again 
this evening with the iiitorprotation which Jesus gave of it H<m« 
S(df to His disciples, and which, making every thing divinely 
e]e:ir, makes all our weak attempts to make it clearer, superlluous 
and vain. Ijcaving the great and vivid sermon of the Master to 
sink again into 3’eur hearts by its unrivalled simplitafy and power, 
I have cl'.osen ratlnu* to spe ik to ymi, in tho midst of this. grow<» 
i ig time, trom ilie solemn, storn and sturtding words of tlie great 
apostle : not dnitciri'd ; God is tod mocked : for whafsovver a man 

suvelh thot ^lud> Jof (dso For he that Jiotrct/i to his Jlcah shall sf 

the Jlesh rcnj) corruption ; hut he t.hai soweth- to the spirit shall of ifts 
spirit reap life ccerlLislinfj. And let m not he weary in well-doing: 
for in duo season we reap if wr faint not/' . 

Mr. llastie is pu\)lis|jiiig, fur tlic benefit of his Ktijdents, 
u scries of 8eU‘(:tious uf .Bible Kx^raota with tlie title, *'Tho 
Path of Life.” The Extracts arc made with jinlgnient, and 
will, we Imvo luxlonbt, be useful.* We cannot, however, $poak 
a ) favourably of iho Ihuigali translation of those Extracts. 
Mr. Hastie, in a tly-lcal’ eircnlutcd along with the translation 
snys - “'Tile tr ui.slatioii is not meant to inteifere with any 
other; it has been nimlc <[uit.e imlepemlenrly by an educated 
Native wlu) is thoroughly conversant with his own vernacular, 
and whose memory i.s not yet chargeii witli tlic finniliar but 
oftv.uj imperfect phraseology of the current version.” Thorough 
conversaney with liis owoi vernacular is not the only (|ualiii- 
cjuion oi a tran.sla.'or of pa.ssagvs from the Hebrew Bible or 
or from llie (Jn'ek 'r(\sta.nn*nt; we suppose some kuowle<lge of 
Hebrow or Greek is indispensably necessary for th<* purpos(‘; 
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and fur ‘a recent convert to Christianity,” who is guiltless 
of all knowledge of Hebrew ainl Greek, to attempt to render 
own vernacular the ipsissima verba of Ifny Writ, 
s«oms to us to be the very height of absurdity ai*.:l of pro- 
sumjltion. Neither do wo like Mr. Ilastios fling at the 
current version of the Bengali Bible. Its “pliraseology” is 
no doubt, ‘'often imperfect.” But Mr. Hastie knows very 
well that the translation of the Bible into any language is 
the most difficult thing under fie sun, since the aim of every 
Bible translator ought to be to combine idiomatic accuracy 
with the utmost faithfulness to tlio original. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to write good, idiomatic, intelligible, 
flowing Bengali; this may bo achieved not only by a B. A., 
of tlie^^iilcutta University and one wlio was “a distinguished 
student of the General Assembly s Institiilion for the past 
four Sessions,” but by a Bengali boy who has not yet gone 
up to the Entrance Examination. But good, flowing Bengali 
is "5ot the only thing wanted in a Bengali translation of tlie 
Bible. What is chiefly wanted is, strict fidelity to the origi- 
nal, iBvery one wd\o is acquainted with the extreme difficulty 
of renciering the Bible into any language must admit that 
Dr. Wenger’s Bengfili version is a rnarvcUous achioveinent. 
At any rate that version is not likely to bo improved by “a 
recent convert to Christianity.” We would advise Mr. Hastie 
when he brings out the other parts of the Path of Life 
in a Bengali dross, to give Dr. Wenger’s translation of the 
texts. 

BlMVoi-Jcotha, Part I. By Rajkrislina Raya. Calcutta : Albert Press, B. K, 
1217. 

This is the first part of what seems to be a sort of Ency- 
ciopedia of Hindii mythology, geography, astronomy, litera- 
i.ur,e history, law, music, philosophy and the rest. The speci- 
men before us is good, and if tho rest of the work is equally 
well done the treatise would be a valuable book of reference. 
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fetters on Afijhan Ajjalra in 1S80. BiujiUiy. riinosi of Jinlin Stenrn Vrenn. 
ISSO. 

aue v/ull writtCMi, hut wi; have nu sympathy '' 
tlio view:.*t*x]»ros?e‘<l iu them. Wo think it a very wicked ihiii^' 

U) deprive any uatieii ut its liberty. 

Urij:\h Sir R-iilhakaiit r)(*i> Uiibadu^ K. C. S. I. A liiiof of lii;i 

aii.l ohameUn’. liilihjtl by his son Jhish Uaji-ii'iiM N.ir.iyan Och Ualiadar. Cnh 
cutta : liiiliau Daily News I’ross. IS81>1 • 

Altlioiii’li tills |)a.ini)hlot is a'liicre i-c[>rint of an article in 
the C(UctUta written, ^e heiitjvo, hy tlio late Ivi-ari 

C-iiand Mitra, and ot the proceedings of a [ud) ie nieeting held 
sljorlly artel* llio ihijali’s dci^h i)i. LS()7 for llu', ]>mpfse ol’ 
deino* hoiieur lo his memory, wo an.’ t^lad to have in a 
compact foi’iu some memorial, ot the h.'anied author (d‘ llio 
(Sanskrit Encyclopedia, SahJjd'iilptXi.lraiii. And yet. we sec 
no rea.soa why the Rajah’s woialiy son Rajah Rnjoudra 
Narayaii Deb Ikihadiir shoidd ii >t, have presente«l to ilic 
world a full ami rjriginal Ijio^'rajdiy of his disringui^hed fl^ther. | 
(Sucli a biogra-'/hy, extending over a iperitid or eigiii^ vmr 
years, from to lNh7, w<aild ho a most valuable ae'ession 

to liulicin literature. Perhaps this tiiAz will bo aocoinplisljed 
by the Rajah’s grandson who, we ar»» glad to sec*, ha^jlist 
been nominated to the Native Civil 8»*rvico. Jn the mean- 
time we are thankful for what we have gob. 

liifo of DewaD Ham Comul Seu. By Peary Chaiul Mihni. Calcuttn : rSt.ui 
hope Press. ISSO. 

Baboo Peary Chaiul Mitra, like the Israelites in Egypt, had 
to make bricks without straw, and tfic result is, that this 
brief njemoir of Ram Comul Seu is filled with the letters of 
Dr, II. II. Wilson, Ram Comul Sen’s great patron, with Dr. 
Jackson’s Report on the sanitary state of Calcutta, and witli 
Ram Comul Sen’s evidence botorc the MunicqJdl Commitef. 
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Ami 3 ’<?t tlio briok is not without interest. It describes Ihe 
career of a man wlio, by his industry, intelligence and fixity 
unloose rose from nuthiiig to a high position in Ilind^i so- 
ciety. It is also niteresting on account of the glimpsc- it gives 
of lii^e state of society in Calci ta seventy or eighty years 
.Mgo. The author, however, shows no skill in conipositiuii. 
Facts are stated apparently- without any order or connection. 
We give the following extract as<a specimen : — “ Ram Comul 
was hospitable. Annually 1,000 ir 1,200 Vaidyassat 
at l»is house, and ho eutei taiiiod i,liem to promote fellowship, 
lie used to invite them j^eysonalii/ to show his Immiliiy. He 
ohserviMl and (laily perfi \iuul jhis ])Oi»ja in a devout 

5*pirit. . Uo was consulioil by L»i*tl William Rentinek.” On 
wliat j^ftbject was he coiisullod ' y Lord William Rentinck ? 
On eladami or on pooja ? Notwillisiaiuliug this drawback wcj 
shall be gla<l to meet again otir eld and vem raldo liiend in the 
iiehl of aniliorsliip, as lie is one of our idilest Rngiish-ediioMt- 
^eitcoimtrymeii, mid lias a griMt il al lo li li of the siate of 
Rcnj^ali s(»cieiy lilt y years ago. 






